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“Why Every Family Should Own Its Home.” 


‘he plan outlined by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the last preceding 
issue (as well as in a circular mailed to several thousand lumber retailers 
thruout the country) for creating nationwide interest in home building, 
thru contests among the pupils of public schools, is meeting with most 
encouraging support. Scores of letters already have been received, ex- 
pressing the keenest interest and promising hearty support. A number 
of dealers have taken the initial steps toward putting on contests in their 
communities, 

‘or the benefit of any readers who may have overlooked the previous 
announcements it may briefly be stated that the contests, which are 
limited to public school pupils under 18, are for prizes to be offered by 
the local lumber dealers for the best essays of between 500 and 750 words 
upon the topie “Why Every Family Should Own Its Home.” Whether 
the prizes shall be three in number (for first, second and third best 
essays) or whether a longer list of prizes shall be offered, as well as the 
amounts, are matters to be determined by the dealer. In communities 
where there are more than one yard it 


benefit to the lumber industry.’’—C. D. Root, acting secretary Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. ‘‘ You may count upon our hearty co- 
operation in this campaign. You are doing a mighty good deed for the lum- 
ber trade by pushing this proposition.’’—E. D. Ferguson, secretary-treas- 
urer Blytheville (Ark.) Lumber Co. 

The home building idea fits in well with the dominant impulse of patri- 
otism pervading the country at this time. In the judgment of the Amzr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN nothing short of the necessity of winning the war is 
more important, from the standpoint of our permanent national welfare, 
than that, to the fullest extent possible, the slogan ‘‘A Home for Every 
Family’’ become a reality. There will, of course, always be tenements and 
rented dwellings, but there is no reason why they should be inhabited by 
wage earners well able to build homes of their own. 

The basie principles underlying the entire home building movement, in 
both its patriotic and its business aspects, are so admirably set forth in a 
statement made this week by John F. Deacon, secretary of the Detroit 

Lumber. Dealers’ Association — who 





is recommended that all the dealers, or 
as many as are willing to do so, ¢co- 
operate in conducting the contest, con- 
tributing equally to the prize fund. 
For the purpose of stimulating the 
interest of lumbermen in these contests 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is offering 
$100 in prizes, divided as follows; $50 
for the best essay, $30 for the second 
best, and $20 for the third best. All 


at the age of 25: 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
Where will you be at 65? 
Statistics show that out of 100 average healthy men 


36 will be dead at 65 


has just completed his thirtieth year 
with that organization—that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels that it is 
rendering a service to all its readers 
who are at all interested in this move- 
ment by reproducing it here. Mr. 
Deacon said : 

‘‘Hereafter the largest interests of 
the lumber industry in general and of 
the Detroit members of that industry 


— —- ed ee ng 1 will be rich _ aes gg — = — = — 
reach this office not later than Dee. 17, , slogan ome for Every Family.’ In 
ae is the closing date of the contest. 4 will be wealthy the commercial and ethical reconstruc- 
Only letters that have received first 5 will be supporting themselves tion which must inevitably follow the 
prizes in local contests are eligible to by work war no single factor will contribute 


compete for the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN prizes. These prizes will be paid 
to the lumber dealers sending the let- 100 
ters, not to the pupils who wrote them. 
1 other words, the contest for the 
prizes offered by this paper is purely a 
liumbermen’s contest, to see what com- 
munities will be able to produce the 
best three letters out of the hundreds 





54 will be dependent on friends, 


— relatives or charity. 


Now is the time to save so you will not be dependent 
in your old age. Join a home saving club or building 
and loan association and prepare for the rainy day. 


more toward the making of a great na- 
tion than fostering the home-making 
idea. The family circle is the funda- 
mental unit in the upbuilding of town, 
city, county and nation. If this unit 
lacks stability the whole structure is 
weak. 

‘‘The ideal home must have privacy 
without the sacrifice of social commu- 








that will be written by publie school 
))ipils upon this topic. It is hoped that it may put dealers on their mettle, 
as progressive retailers naturally want to put their communities, and their 
hsiness, ‘fon the map.’ It is not for a moment thought that the money 
‘presented by these prizes will in itself induce any action that otherwise 
will not be taken, but it is felt that friendly competition of this sort will 
dd to the interest, and that the winning of these prizes will mean far 
vore than their intrinsic value. 
Reference has already been made to the great interest that this plan has 
roused in the very brief time that has elapsed since it was first announced. 
ielieving that the opinions expressed by representative lumbermen in 
arious parts of the country will be of general interest a few typical ex- 
‘acts from the many letters received are quoted here, and others will be 
ound on page 36. ‘‘We think this plan is a splendid one, and will be glad 
0 cooperate with other lumbermen here toward offering prizes to public 
chool pupils along the lines you suggest.’’—E. H. Polleys, president The 
?olleys Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont. ‘‘We are very much interested in 
his movement, and have taken the matter up with the superintendent of 
chools, asking him to do what he can to help.’’-—Briggs Lumber Co., 
neonta, N. Y. ‘‘We have written our superintendent of schools along 
he lines suggested by you, and offered a prize for the best essay on ‘Why 
“very Family Should Own Its Home.’ ’’—W. Thornton Estes, president 
istes Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. ‘‘We are very much interested in 
the home building campaign which you are fostering, and are anxious to 
have all particulars regarding the school contest you have planned. We 
Will do everything possible to help along this big idea.’’—E. J. Davis, 
agent Greybull (Wyo.) Lumber Co. ‘‘We believe that your campaign 
for contests by school children for essays on ‘Why Every Family Should 
Own Its Home’ should result in much good to the lumber industry, partic- 
ularly in the larger cities where the dealers can club together and hire a 
capable man to, handle the proposition.’-—H. & E. F. Hunter; Henry, 
fll. ‘“We surely think this is a step in the right direction.’’—J. Rossman. 
vice president Loomans Lumber Co., Waupun, Wis. ‘‘Carried out along 
the lines you suggest I ean see no reason why vour plan will not be a great 





nity intercourse. It must appeal to 
the imagination and the esthetic side of its members and at the same time 
minister to their practical comfort. It must contain little individual 
touches contributed by every member of the family. It must be a retreat 
from the ‘slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ;’ its atmosphere must 
breathe loyalty, patriotism and lofty ideals. 

‘*Such a home will be worth defending, and a nation built up of such 
home units will stand upon a foundation so secure that no enemy can sue- 
cessfully assail it. The members of the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion are pledged to follow this ideal and are concentrating their activities 
more and more on the education features of the lumber making industry 
with the ‘Home for Every Family’ always in the foreground. 

‘*The association is at present maintaining a complete lumber exhibit 
which is open to the public at all times and where all necessary information 
regarding the steps which should be taken toward acquiring a home can be 
secured. Samples of every kind of wood used in home construction will 
be found there, both finished and unfinished, also large panels, doors, 
colonnades, ete., all just as they look in the completed home. 

‘*The lumbermen think that wood is the logical material for the ideal 
home, particularly those of moderate size, which after all are the real 
homes. The trees of the forest furnished the first shelter of man against 
his natural enemies; and down thru the long ages of evolution, from the 
branch covered bower and open fire to the modern bungalow with its artis- 
tie tiled fireplace and cozy living room, finished in wood hewn from the 
native oak, the appeal of the forest tree to the sense of mankind remains. 

‘*Under the influences of these surroundings are born the ideals which 
move the individual, and consequently the nation, toward the highest goal 
of ambition.’’ 

If you have not already started a contest in your community do not 
longer delay, but line up now with the movement for ‘‘ Building Future 
Business by Building Homes.’’ The successive steps to be taken in start- 
ing one of these contests were clearly explained on pages 34 and 35 of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Oct. 27. A bulletin containing newspaper mat- 
ter regarding the contests, prepared ready for insertion in your local 
papers, will be sent upon request addressed to this office. 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


But, Mr. Dealer, in order that your custom- 
ers will become converts of wood, it is up to 
you to advise with them on the uses wherein 


each excels. In other words, recommend the 
use of | 


Douglas Fir 

















and show them that for long wear on porches, Cedar shows up best when used for Interior 
few woods can equal Douglas Fir rift sawed Trim, Columns, etc., because it can be finished 
flooring. Then, too, Douglas Fir offers big value to match many woods, such as Mahogany, Gol- 


in framing, doors, etc. den Oak, English Oak, Fumed, Forest Green or 
The beautiful close grain of Port Orford White Enamel Finish. 


Let us tell you more about the selling points of these two woodsand advise with you on the best selling items. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co., 711 syndicate Bigg, Oakland, Cal. 
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Write for Prices 


D.Young @Co. 3 
Bay City, Mich. : 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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Need For Lumbermen as Army 
Engineers 


Some weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received 
1. inquiry from a young lumberman regarding service 
| the engineer corps, having special reference to the 

it then being organized in Chicago. This young man 
iad been drafted in the regular army but preferred 
service with the engineers. 

it appears important at this time, therefore, to em- 
phasize the fact that the way into the engineer service 
is still open to anyone who has had actual experience 
in lumbering or logging and who may have been 
drafted into the regular army. He can ask to be trans- 
i«rred or assigned to the Twentieth Engineers now 
vader organization, and indeed it is his duty to do this. 
‘nm experienced lumberman can be of more actual 
service in the winning of the war in this organization 
than in doing duty as a regular soldier, and while there 
may be somewhat less of danger and of glory in the 
more prosaic occupation of getting out timber and 
coing construction work it is work that is of the utmost 
necessity in maintaining the efficiency of the frontal 
lines of attack and defense. 

The Twentieth Engineers is to consist of ten bat- 
talions and nine service battalions and when completed 


) 


‘ 
i 
1 
] 


will be the largest regiment in the world, 17,000 men.: 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a special ré- 
quest on behalf of this organization, urging all lumber 
operators to write to any of their employees who have 
been drafted, urging them to ask for transference or 
assignments with the Twentieth Engineers. It is also 
requested that a copy of any such letter to employees 
be also forwarded to the Commanding Officer, Twen- 
tieth Engineers, American University, D. C. The ques- 
tion of the transference of such men can then also be 
taken up at that end. 

The work of these engineers when they arrive in 
France is of especial importance at this time, as it is 
intended to make a more complete use of French forest 


resources and thus avoid the use of needed transport 
space in conveying equivalent quantities of American 
lumber abroad. This will be of very material assist- 
ance in view of the shortage of vessel space, while it 
can have no appreciable effect upon the American lum- 
ber industry, because the volume of such military need 
for our lumber would in any event be extremely small. 

To secure the utmost of human efficiency is the in- 
portant thing in this war—to place every man ai the 
work for which his experience and capacity best fit him. 
The Twentieth Engineers should be offered the first 
choice of selection from among the large contributions 
of men made by the lumber industry to the carrying 
on of the war. 





Opportunity for Co-operation of All 
Building Interests 


The Brick and Clay Record in its issue of Oct. 23 had 
the following to say regarding the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S home building plan: 

‘Our good friend, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in a 
recent issue, presents what appears to be a very good 
plan for building future business by building homes. It 
suggests that a portion of the present unusually large 
earnings of workingmen might well be saved by placing 
it into the hands of a dependable building and loan asso- 
eiation instead of the money being wasted upon frivolous 
amusements and in the cultivation of expensive habits. 

‘‘The thought is excellent and should bear fruit, for 
it does not take much of a philosopher to see that if a 
part of the laboringman’s earnings were conserved to be 
expended at a future date for an investment that is not 
only sound from his standpoint, but adds substantial 
wealth to the nation, it is going to help business. 

“¢Of course, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had the inter- 
est of the lumber industry at heart, as every truly effi- 
cient business paper should have, when it suggested this 
plan, which was presented in some detail in its Septem- 
ber 22 issue. The plan, however, is so broad as to be 
capable of adoption by the clayworking industries, and 
since the lumbermen have not to our knowledge copy- 
righted the idea we venture to suggest that this is done. 
Of course, a campaign of education, which must be largely 
local, must needs be undertaken to effectively bring to the 
attention of the workingman the advantages in owning 
ahome. It takes money to do this, but we believe money 
spent in that direction would be well invested. 

‘«The manufacturers of and dealers in every type of 
building material can, we believe, codperate to good ad- 
vantage in promoting such a broad plan. We can not 
talk too much about the desirability of a home for the 
workingman and the family of average circumstances, 
and would suggest that all interests pull together, includ- 
ing burned clay, toward the realization of a vast move- 
ment in the direction of building more and better homes.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on behalf of the lumber 
industry, is pleased to disclaim any intention or effort 
to monopolize this movement in behalf of lumber. All 
who are interested in the promotion of building should 
have an opportunity to codperate in an effort to secure 
the investment of additional savings funds in promoting 
building activities thru building and loan associations or 
any other method that will accomplish the same purpose. 
The Brick and Clay Record itself has in recent issues 
advocated another excellent idea which works well with 
this in insisting that it should be possible by concerted 
effort to secure a greater proportion of building during 
the winter months instead of giving them over in whole 
or in large part to inactivity. It is pointed out that with 
the erection and enclosure of a structure before cold 
weather sets in the interior work can be carried on, and 
a little forethought and planning would bring many addi- 
tional buildings to such stage to provide more work for 
the winter months. Even the so-called winter months, 
however, often embrace many mild days when building 
operations can be carried on with comfort and with an 
efficiency closely approaching that attainable in summer 
weather, when often excessive heat is as disadvantageous 
as an immoderate degree of cold. 

The brick industry has shown more or less of a desire 
to codperate with lumbermen in many particulars within 
recent months, and this is welcomed as a sign that it ree- 
ognizes the unwisdom of words and useless strife as to 
which of two given building materials is better in the ab- 
stract, when both are actually necessary and indispensable 
in the average construction: There are certain members 
of a structure that must be built of brick instead of wood, 
and other members for which brick would be entirely 
unsuitable. There are certain other parts that may be 
built of either brick or wood, but the question which is 
better can usually not be determined without knowledge of 
the exact individual circumstances. To quarrel in ad- 
vance over that subject is not going greatly to promote 
the increased use of either brick or wood, but codperation 
in the cause of promoting more and better buildings tends 
to make an increased demand for both products. 


Hoo-Hoo Financially on Its Feet 
Again 


Among the most gratifying and interesting items of 
the week is the news announcement made elsewhere, 
coming from the meeting of the Supreme Nine of Hoo- 
Hoo at St. Louis, that the order is now out of debt, 
the liberal response to a special effort to secure funds 
for this purpose having brought about this very pleas- 
ing condition of affairs. 

Hoo-Hoo has made, and still is making, distinct ad- 
vances in spite of war conditions, and will now proceed 
to obtain a charter as an incorporated body. 

Another interesting feature is the establishment of 
a Comfort Fund to purchase tobacco and other desired 
articles for lumbermen soldiers. Contributions have 
been requested and are being received for this fund, 
altho the final plans and the organization to administer 
it have not yet been developed and announced. 
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Lumbermen Lead in Use of the Trade Acceptance 


While the value of the trade acceptance as a commer- 
cial instrument is now well appreciated, and especially its 
influence upon national finance thru giving fluidity to 
credits, it has been anticipated that its introduction in 
American business circles would be a matter of slow 
tho steady progress. No one expected that it would be 
taken up over night and entirely replace our time-en- 
trenched system of book credits and open accounts. 

In the progress that has been made up to the present 
time the lumber industry has stood prominent, and _ it 
now appears that the lumber industry, having made its 
preliminary explorations in this field, is about to ‘‘go 
over the top’’ in a body in an advance from the old 
trenches that have been considered essential to financial 
strength. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, at 
its meeting of Oct. 10, recommended the following as 
universal terms of sale to be put into force when a 
least nine of the eleven affiliated associations should en- 
dorse them: 

Cash less 1 percent’ on net as per invoice after deducting 
freight and inspection fees, or sixty days’ acceptance, both 
from date of invoice—to be mailed within fifteen days from 
date thereof. If car has not arrived, 90 percent of invoice 
must be settled for less estimated freight as per above and 
balance settled net upon arrival of car. 


That National meeting was less than three weeks ago 
at the time this action is being reviewed, but already 
three affiliated associations have gone on record. The 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 


The various commercial and economical problems con- 
nected with the imposition of the 3 percent tax upon 
freight bills are attracting a great deal of attention at 
this time and especially in the lumber industry, where 
the cost of transportation is such an important part in 
many cases of the cost at the point of consumption. 
Chronologically these problems resolve themselves into 
three classes: The first class limited to Nov. 1, the date 
when the provision goes into effect; the second class lim- 
ited to contracts placed some time previously but on which 
the freight does not begin to move prior to Nov. 1; and 
the third class having to do with transactions where the 
initial order or contract of sale is made after that date. 

Problems of the first class will have become history 
before this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reaches 
its readers. It is merely a question as to how this pro- 
vision going into effect on Nov. 1 will be applied to 
freight in the various stages of transportation. The 
text of the bill itself is by no means clear on that point, 
affording only an incidental clue where it provides that 
passenger tickets bought and partly used before Nov. 1 
will not be taxed. To be consistent, therefore, the tax 
should not be collected on freight that has been partly 
moved to its destination on the lst of November, espe- 
cially if, as in case of the passenger ticket, the services 
of transportation have been paid for in advance. Traffic 
Manager F, L. McIntyre, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, was quoted in the last previous issue ot the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to the following effect: 

““Tt is understood in certain Washington (D. C.) 
circles that the 3 percent tax on freight bills will apply 
to bills paid after Nov. 1 regardless of the time when 
transportation was begun or completed, and that pre- 
payment of freight on shipments not likely to arrive 
at destination before Nov. 1 would escape the payment 
of said tax.’’ 

The last statement above of course applies to cases 
where shipments that have not arrived at destination 
have, however, left the original shipping point and are 
in process of transportation. Mr. McIntyre’s suggestion 
on this point is now endorseu by a circular issued by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. on Oct. 23, 
in which its legal department is quoted in the following 
interpretation of the law, to the effect that the 3 percent 
tax— 

‘*Will apply on all shipments for transportation on 
and after Nov. 1, 1917.’’ 

‘*Will apply on shipments offered for transportation 
previous to Nov. 1 where the transportation is not com- 
pleted until on or after that date unless the transporta- 
tion charges are actually prepaid prior to Nov. 1.’’ 

‘¢ Will not apply on shipments where the transportation 
is completed before*‘Nov. 1, even tho the freight charges 
may not be paid until on or after Nov. 1.’’ 

The act provides that it be administered according to 
the regulations prescribed by the Treasury Department, 
which has not up to the present time promulgated any 
such regulations. Upon the view of the act which is 
above set forth, however, and with special reference to 
the Rock Island cireular, A. G. T. Moore, of the traffic 
department of the Southern Pine Association, sent out a 
circular to its subscribers, dated Oct. 27, in which he 
stated that manufacturers were receiving letters in large 
volumes from customers, giving the following example of 
the general tenor of these letters: 

Please immediately trace vigorously all cars enroute to 
insure a very early delivery at our plant as much prior to 
Oct. 31 as possible, also kindly prepay freight on all ship- 
ments made from this date thru Oct. 31, which of course 
will be to your advantage on account of the new tax on 
freight effective Nov. 1. On any shipments which might not 
arrive at our works on or before Oct. 31 please have the 
billing changed immediately to read PREPAID.” 

Mr. Moore remarks on this point: 

‘‘This is indicative of the wholesale attempt being 
made on the part of purchasers to have subscribers absorb 


tion have expressed their approval. A meeting of the 
Southern Pine -Association held in Memphis last week 
unanimously adopted a resolution of the Committee on 


Terms of Sale of that organization, recommending the . 


general adoption of the plan, and also further recom- 
mended that these terms of sale should be adopted by 
the Southern Pine Association when 75 percent of its 
subscribers have agreed to them, without waiting for 
them to be put into general effect thru endorsement 
by eleven associations. 

it will be noted that these terms of sale provide for 
no open book accounts whatever upon sales of lumber 
by the manufacturer. The buyer either pays cash and 
takes his discount or he accepts the acceptance form 
that accompanies the invoice and returns it, and must 
do either one or the other within fifteen days. 

The Southern Pine Association and the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association are the largest and 
most important two in the eleven that make up the 
National body, speaking in terms of lumber production, 
while the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood association is 
by no means one of the minor organizations. It may 
be confidently predicted that the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, which has already sent out to its subscribers a letter 
ballot upon this subject, will very promptly have the trade 
acceptance in actual use as a recognized form of eredit 
instrument in all sales of lumber for other than spot cash. 
It is hardly likely that anything like 25 percent of its 
membership will decline to enter into such an agreement 
as a matter of initial decision, and certainly its adoption 
by 75 percent or more of the Southern Pine manufacturers 


would quickly bring the others into line as a matter of 
actual everyday practice. The influence upon the lumber 
manufacturers in the other associations will be obvious 
without emphasis. 

The lumber trade may be congratulated in advance upon 
this step, which is undoubtedly destined to be promptly 
successful. It will lead all other lines of trades and 
industries in the United States in thus adopting the trad 
acceptance for universal use, and by this pioneer step wil 
undoubtedly hasten the time when it will be in genera 


-use in every line of trade and we will all be wondering 


how we ever got along without it. 

Another effect of the new terms of sale the AMERICA) 
LUMBERMAN thinks that it can anticipate. There hav: 
been certain objections to settlements for cars before 
their arrival upon the hypothesis that they may not tur: 
out to he what was ordered. If, however, this requirement 
becomes general the result will be that the buyer wh 
has any genuine apprehension of this sort regarding th 
placing of an order with a given manufacturer or whol: 
saler will be apt to withhold it and place it somewhe: 
else where he is more confident he will get the stock }). 
orders. The older custom favors ‘‘ taking a chance’’ wi 
the quality of the lumber bargain dangled as bait by t 
wily broker. There is of course a chance that t! 
lumber may not be up to grade; but if it can be see 
before being paid for, why worry about that? The ne 
universal terms of sale, rigidly enforced, should ther: 
fore have some effect in more thoroly establishing tt: 
man who is endeavoring to do business upon the bas 
of maintained quality rather than of reduced price. 


Who Pays the Three Percent Freight Tax? 


the 5 percent tax, and constitutes a forerunner of con 
siderable future argument as to responsibility therefor, 
particularly as regards shipments now enroute.’’ 

As to the first of the above statements, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN can not entirely agree with Mr. Moore. It 
was not a question here of anyone absorbing the 3 per- 
cent tax. It was a question of so qualifying these ship- 
ments that they would not have to pay the tax, according 
to the best of such light as these people had when they 
wrote the letters. Even tho the buyer would ultimately 
have to stand the tax if one were imposed, it would 
obviously be the ethical duty of the manufacturer to 
protect him by the prepayment of the freight if he 
believed that thereby the tax on shipment in transit would 
be avoided. Undoubtedly the manufacturers to whom 
the matter has presented itself in that light will very 
largely have taken such action as a service to a valued 
customer. Under such circumstances the question of 
who would have to absorb the 3 percent tax, if thru 
failure to make such prepayment the shipment were 
rendered liable to it, would be of interest only to the 
manufacturer who wanted to avoid making this payment. 

The above, however, is a past issue and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN therefore turns to the next class of prob- 
lems, relating to those orders placed before Nov. 1 on 
which shipment is not started until after that date. Mr. 
Moore’s circular in question was sent out without oppor- 
tunity to consult the chief counsel of the association or 
to secure legal advice from other sources. He, however, 
quite interestingly discusses the question as to who is 
technically liable for the 3 percent freight tax, pointing 
out in the first instance innumerable State and Federal 
decisions fixing the liability for freight charges upon 
the shipper. He further discusses this point as follows: 

Any manufacturing enterprise, in creating and marketing 
a commodity, must of necessity regulate its price, whether 
same be f. o. b. mill or delivered, on the freight charges to 
the market served, Competition necessitates such a prac- 
tice. The manufacturing industry which disregards the 
element of rates, regardless of the fact that its prices may 
be f. o. b. mill, is an unknown quantity. So that it may 
consistently be said that the manufacturer pays the freight 
in the final general analysis. 

Hence, it might technically be construed that the shipper 
(in our case lumber manufacturer), being responsible for 
freight charges, directly or indirectly absorbing the same 
in his prices, receives the service of transportation, and be- 
ing the recipient of said service (in view of the fact that 
the consignee deducts the freight from his remittance, and 
in paying charges acts in effect merely as a agent of the 
manufacturer,) the manufacturer is liable for the tax. 

In (Wash. 1909) the Court held that: ? 

“At common law a delivery of goods to a carrier billed to 
a named consignee vests the title in the consignee.” 

Many additional decisions sustain this principle of owner- 
ship, hence the consignee is the presumptive owner of the 
goods and, being such at the time the act of transportation 
is accomplished, it might on the other hand be said that the 
service of transportation is to him, regardless of the fact 
that liability for freight charges rests primarily upon the 
consignor, and in the final general analysis such charges are 
absorbed by the manufacturer in his prices. 

This appears to be a very intelligent and impartial 
analysis of the situation with which the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has no occasion to disagree in any particular, 
altho, of course, it leaves the ultimate decision as to who 
is technically liable for the final payment of the 3 per- 
cent tax very much up in the air. -Mr. Moore, however, 
goes on to point out that while the above are considera- 
tions from the general standpoint they may be modified 
as between the individual manufacturer and individual 
buyer by the terms of sale that are made a part of the 
contract. He quotes the well known paragraph of the 
association’s terms of sale and then remarks: 

‘“When an individual sale is made on these terms the 
buyer accepts trade responsibility for freight charges, 
and it is possible that under this provision of our terms 
of sale, specifically agreed to by the buyer in making 
purchases, combined with the fact that he is the pre- 
sumptive owner of the goods for which bill of lading has 


been issued, and therefore the one receiving the servic 
of transportation, he may be said to be the payer of t! 
charges, in so far as the intent to tax such payer is 
concerned, ’? 

The point here made seems to be somewhat vague ai 
uncertain. He goes on further to say that in cireulars o1 
June 29 and June 13 subscribers to the association were 
advised to stamp all quotations and acceptance, ‘‘ Buye: 
to pay 3 percent freight bill tax if enacted.’’ He believes 
that where this stamp has been used there is no questio1 
of liability of consignees for the tax. He gives these, 
however, merely as his individual opinion without legs! 
advice, and suggests that subscribers at once consult 
counsel on these matters. At least three association 
have already adopted a rule providing for the use of « 
stamp advising that the war freight tax is to be paid hb 
the buyer of the lumber, which where used in making thi 
sale is undoubtedly a binding provision of the contract 

The chief trouble with the application of the tax wil! 
undoubtedly be on orders placed before Nov. 1 and no! 
shipped until after that date. In many eases this wil 
bring up the question as to whether shippers were reason 
ably prompt in filling the orders. Where, however, lac! 
of diligence in any such matter can not be established, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is of the opinion that ther 
is very fertile ground for dispute between the parties 1. 
such transactions. This observation also applies to thos 
shipments under actual movement at the time the ta 
goes into effect in case the manufacturer has failed t 
protect them by changing to a prepaid billing. 

As to the economic and practical application of t! 
tax to transactions occurring entirely after Nov. 1 th 
technical questions above raised become of minor impo 
tance. The tax will be actually paid by whoever pay 
the freight bill to the railroad company, and the questio 
as to whether the consignee shall collect it back agai: 
from the shipper with the rest of the freight bill, or sha! 
directly absorb it as an addition to the quoted delivere 
price of the lumber, is, in the practical continuous work 
ing out of matters, a matter of little consequence. Th 
fact remains that it is an actual and by no means neg 
ligible portion of the actual cost of the lumber lai 
down at the delivered point. The only question woul: 
seem to be as to whether this shall be a direct added cos: 
to the buyer in addition to the delivered price, 0 
whether it shall be a direct added cost to the manu 
facturer to be included by him in the delivered price 
The only possible difference that it makes lies in the 
unfortunate fact that costs of lumber and marke 
prices of lumber do not always dwell together in thai 
intimate and continued harmony that should exist be 
tween brothers. The lumber manufacturer ought t 
get the tax back from the lumber consumer even th« 
he initially pays it, but in the light of past experienc: 
he may somewhat doubt his own ability to do this. 0: 
the other hand, it should be remembered that it is usuall) 
cost of stumpage which suffers from too low market prices 
rather than the other costs which are paid for in eold 
current cash. This factor of lumber cost, however, ha: 
suffered so many other onslaughts that it is very doubt 
ful whether it will offer itself as a volunteer in this pa! 
ticular patriotic emergency. 

In general and in the long run it will be the consume) 
who will pay; altho, of course, it must be reflected bac! 
upon the manufacturer to some extent in its effect upo! 
the total volume of lumber demand in competition wit! 
other materials. 


Since the above editorial was dictated Mr. Moore’s 
views on the subject have very largely received legal 
support in a written opinion secured from ‘‘local coun- 
sel’’ of the Southern Pine Association, which is reprinted 
on page 56 of this issue. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


SAWDUST TO SAVE COAL 

Your readers doubtless realize the importance of saving 
coal at the present time, and a great deal of coal is lost thru 
oor heat insulation of dwellings, stores, school houses etc. 
‘che writer has worked out a plan for conserving this heat 
in many instances thru a cheap form of insulation in which 
sswdust is the principal ingredient. We are writing to you 
. inquire if any of your readers would be interested in help- 
i) ¢ to organize a movement along this line as a business propo- 
«jon and to create a market for sawdust which is now 
yosted.—Inquiry No. 83. : 


The above inquiry is inserted on behalf of a man who 
b: s had ten or fifteen years of experience as an insulating 
e: rineer and who has now developed a plan for a cheap 
insulating material that can be applied to certain parts 
o: buildings already erected in order materially to reduce 
the heat losses from the buildings and thus save fuel. 
T!.c AMERICAN LUMBERMAN receives numerous inquiries 
from time to time for methods of disposing of sawdust 
and some of these people may be interested in getting in 
tovch with this particular method, which is a new de- 
vc !opment.—EDITor. | 


WESTERN NAVY YARD WANTS BASSWOOD 

In your edition of Oct. 18 an inquiry—No. 63 on page 37 
-is shown regarding basswood. If not inconsistent with the 
rules and regulations, it is requested that you furnish this 
ofiice the name of the party who can furnish this basswood 
direct from the mills, and also it would be appreciated if 
you would let us know the names of some other mills that 
can furnish this class of material direct. Your early at- 
tention to this matter will be appreciated.—INnquiry No. 82. 

|The above inquiry comes from the construction officer 
ot a Pacifie coast navy yard. This is an important inquiry 
and the address will be supplied upon request. The name 
of the person who was selling this material to the Rock 
Island arsenal, and who is referred to in the above in- 
quiry, has been supplied.—Ebp1Tor. | 


- 





MANUFACTURE OF TREENAILS 

{ want to-buy a machine to manufacture treenails ; I would 
say 18g by 13@ squares. Could you advise where I could get 
a machine for this kind of work ?—INnquiny No. 89. 

{The above inquiry comes from Pennsylvania. It men- 
tions squares. Squares for this purpose ean, of course, be 
sawed out by any ordinary equipment for ripping and 
cross-cutting where it is used for manufacturing squares 
for any other purpose. 

'’. however, the inquirer wishes to consider the manu- 

- of treenails in their finished, round form, inas- 
much as they are a plain cylinder, he has his choice 
between the ordinary turning equipment and the machines 
that are used for the rapid production of dowels. The 
more modern form of dowel machines with adjustable dies 
will cut plain cylindrical forms of any diameter up to 
about 3 inches and is well adapted to treenail manufac- 
ture. It is also stated that treenails manufactured in this 
Way are truer to size and better accepted by the trade 
‘han those that are turned out upon a lathe.—EpiTor. | 





APPLICATION OF THE INCOME SUR-TAX TO A 
CORPORATION 


I have read with much interest your article on page 35 of 
_ — of Oct. 20, giving an income tax chart for indi- 
viduals, 

I find a number of our retailers, who are members of our 
‘issociation, are somewhat in doubt as to what their income 
(ix will be under the new ruling, especially those retailers 
who are incorporated; in other words, my inquiry now con- 
corns the income of a corporation rather than the individual. 

As I understand it, the sur-tax, or the super-tax, in the 
vew bill is based upon the extra earnings over and above 
what a corporation earned during the years 1911, ’12 and 
1s, Or 1912, "15 and ’14. I understand that if this extra 
corning is not any greater than the average during those 

ree years there will be no tax to pay. But here is the 
roposition : suppose the average earning for the three years, 
which the Government will take as a basis, was only 7 or 8 
vercent and suppose the profits for the year 1917 should be, 

" example, 50 percent on the capital invested. The ques- 
‘ton is, what additional tax would the corporation have to 
pay? In other words, is the tax based on the percent of 
ucrease on the capital, or on the tax based on the percent 
‘Lt increase on the capital, or on the actual amount which a 
corporation may make? I believe this last question covers 
just what I am trying to find out. 

I should like to have your opinion on this matter at an 
carly date——J. R. MoorEHRAD, Sec’y-Mgr. Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo. 


[ The letter quoted was referred to a well known banker 
who is an authority on the income tax, and who replies 
as follows: 


Referring to the enclosed letter from Mr. Moorehead, it 
seems that he is a bit hazy as to the new tax laws. The 
Super-tax to which he refers is the War Excess Profits Tax. 
This tax is levied upon the net income of corporations, part- 
nerships and individuals, in excess of certain prescribed 
deductions, realized from trades, businesses, professions and 
occupations. The War Excess Profits Tax is in addition to 
income and other taxes but the amount of the tax will be 
deducted from income in assessing the income tax for the 
same year, 

In order to make clear the application of this tax, take 
the concrete case of a corporation having an “invested capi- 
tal” of $100,000 and net income of $50,000; that is 50 
percent on the invested capital. Assume further that during 
the | pre-war period” (the calendar years 1911, 1912, and 
1913) the average return on the invested capital was only 
6 percent. The War Excess Profits Tax would then be com- 
puted as follows: 

On $15,000 (15 percent) less $7,000 exempted in- 
come, and $3,000 exemption, balance of 
$5,000 taxed at 20 percent............ 


On 5,000 (15-20 percent) taxed at 25 percent.... 1,250 

= 5,000 (20-25 percent) taxed at 5 percent.... 1,750 

oe 8,000 (25-33 percent) taxed at 45 percent.... 3,600 
n 17,000 (excess over 33 percent taxed at 60 per- 

CREED rns chalbse-cAe ene e-eGiaib ees Oia Gis a's s-0te-ers 10,200 

$50,000 $17,800 


-The income tax, which is 6 percent, would be levied upon 
$50,000 net income less the war tax of $17,800, or $32,200, 
and would amount to $1,932. The total of the war excess 
profits and income taxes would be > ig 

The peicent of income exempted depends upon the average 





rate earned during the pre-war period upon the average in- 
vested capital during those years averaged monthly, but in 
any case not less than 7 percent or more than 9 percent. 

Returns must be made at the same time and under the 
‘same conditions as income tax returns; viz., on or before 
March 1, for the preceding calendar year, unless the fiscal 
year of the corporation does not coincide with the calendar 
year, in which case the return must be made within sixty 
days after the close of such fiscal year. 


The above is a very clear explanation of the applica- 
tion of the tax, which will undoubtedly be of interest to 
others of our readers besides this well known association 
secretary and his members.—EDIToR. ] 





PERHAPS THE STENOGRAPHER HADN’T PUR- 
CHASED ANY RECENTLY 


In your report of the Northern Loggers’ Association you 
published a cost sheet which I presented in which salt pork 
is quoted at 2% cents a pound. This should have been 25 
cents a pound, or $200 for the 800 pounds itemized, and 
was a stenographer’s error in the compilation of the original 
cost sheet which escaped my notice. The correction of this 
error of course makes the meal cost more than my statement 
shows and further emphasizes the point that in many cases 
the lumberman is charging less for board at the camp than it 
really costs him.—PEARSON KNEELAND, Phillips, Wis. 

[The error in question has probably been evident to 
those of our readers who have given this cost statement 
the careful reading that it merits——EbpiToR. | 





MILWAUKEE LUMBERMEN CONSPICUOUSLY 
LOYAL 

1 want to thank you very much for your several telegrams 
and your letter of the 26th inst. 

In arranging for the Milwaukee Liberty Loan campaign the 
executive committee appointed one chairman for each par- 
ticular line of trade, and he in turn appointed his committee. 
As chairman in charge of the lumber, sash and door and 
wooden box factories I appointed the following committee : 

George T, Johnson, Johnson Lumber Co. 

Ray Wilbur, Wilbur Lumber Co. 

Charles H. Mueller, Hilty Lumber Co. 

Carl A. Forster, Forster Lumber Co. 

Herman 'T. Rediske, Interior Woodwork Co. 

Jesse Cappon, West Side Mfg. Co. 

F. J. Schroeder, John Schroeder Lumber Co., chairman. 

As a result of hard work and splendid assistance of my 
committeemen we accomplished better results than we antici- 
pated. We secured subscriptions to the amount of $530,700. 
Un this basis Chicago should have subscribed at least $6,000,- 
000. From your last telegram it appears that Chicago had 
secured less than one-half of this amount, hence the Milwau- 
kee Lumber and Woodworkers’ Committee beat Chicago by a 
tremendous majority and assisted materially in demonstrating 
to the people of America that Milwaukee is a truly patriotic, 
American city. 

The total allotment for Milwaukee was $25,000,000. Up 
to last Saturday this amount had been oversubscribed to the 
extent of nearly $8,000,000, and when the returns are all in 
the oversubscription will probably reach over $10,000,000, 
or something like 40 percent oversubscribed. Milwaukee very 
heavily oversubscribed the first loan, and the Red Cross cam- 
paign was oversubscribed over 50 percent. When the regis- 
tration for the selective draft was made the complete list 
from the State of Wisconsin was the first of those of any of 
the States to reach Washington; in fact, reached Washington 
before that of the District of Columbia. In spite of this most 
splendid record of the city of Milwaukee and the State of 
Wisconsin, some people are continually looking with sus- 
picion upon the loyalty of our city and State, and altho we 
have proven otherwise it seems that even up to a few weeks 
ago there has been this feeling among some of the American 
people. Our committee is happy to say that the largest part 
of our total subscription was furnished by lumbermen and 
woodworking concerns of German descent. 

This additional contribution of Milwaukee’s support to her 
Government should forever wipe out all reflection upon Mil 
waukee’s loyalty and patriotism. 

In your telegram of the 24th inst. you stated “Milwaukee 
will: have to hustle.” We did not only ‘do our bit’ but we 
“did our best,” with result as above indicated, which speaks 
for itself. 

Again thanking you for your interest in this matter, and 
with very kind regards, I am,—Frep J. SCHROEDER, secretary 
and treasurer, John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

[The readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be as 
enthusiastic as Mr. Schroeder, himself, over this evidence 
from Milwaukee. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is es- 
pecially happy to publish this letter because the thoro- 
going loyalty of thousands of American citizens of Ger- 
man ancestry is not receiving nearly so much attention 
in the daily press as the suspicion, often unfounded, 
directed against a very few individuals. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be glad to publish the exact returns 
from the work of Mr. Schroeder’s committee when they 
have been fully compiled.—Eb1Tor. ] 





AN INQUIRY THAT BROUGHT RESULTS 


Replying to your letter of the 22nd inst. and previous let- 
ter along the line of utilizing waste veneer products, we wish 
to thank you for your efforts and will say that we have got- 
ten in a bolter machine large enough to take care of these 
cores and are making them into box cleats and basket 
bottoms. 

In this connection we wish to say in following up the 
correspondence this inquiry led to that we have gained much 
valuable information, which will no doubt be useful to us 
at some time in the future in addition to what we are put- 
ting into practice at the present time ; and we are very grate 
ful to you for putting us in touch with a market for this by- 
product and assure you of our appreciation. 

[This correspondent’s inquiry, No. 55, wanting to 
know how to utilize veneer cores, was published on Sept. 8 
and was further discussed in this department on Oct. 27. 
As a result of the inquiry a profitable commercial use is 
now being made of this waste product, as indicated in 
the letter above. The service at which the inquirer ex- 
presses satisfaction was secured in part thru the codpera- 
tion of the Forest Service Wood Waste Exchange in 
Washington and the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., both of which are entitled to due credit.— 
EDITOoR. | 


POPLAR CROSS BANDING WANTED 
Kindly furnish us with the names of out of town manufac. 
turers of yellow poplar cross banding.—INquiry No. 79. 
[This inquiry comes from a Chicago manufacturer of 
piano backs and cases. The address of the inquirer will 
be supplied upon request.—EbIrTor. ] 





ANOTHER SOLUTION OF ‘‘WHO GETS THE 
SLABS’’ 


I notice quite a controversy over the question “who gets 
the slabs.” While running a little sawmill here the matter 
came up and we settled it to our own satisfaction very readily 
by saying that if our customer or anyone else who claimed 
them wished to pay the saw bill on them at the same rate as 
on the rest of the lumber he could take them; otherwise we 
took them for the saw bill on them.—INquiry No. 56. 


[This is really quite a neat little solution of the matter 
and would tend more firmly to establish the . sawmill 
man’s claim to this particular product.—Epiror. ] 


HOW LUMBERMEN MAY KEEP INFORMED ON 
LEGISLATION 


As there are so many different laws being made at this 
time, and so many changes regarding the taxes, we thought 
possibly you might know where we could get direct informa- 
tion as to how these laws are to be applied in the lumber busi- 
ness; that is, we would like to keep in touch with someone 
who is thoroly versed in the lumber business that would in- 
form us immediately when a law is passed which affects this 
business and when these laws go into effect, and also all about 
the taxes imposed, Federal as well as State. 

This information at this time is, of course, absolutely 
necessary and would be of quite an assistance to us. If you 


“ will kindly give this matter your personal consideration 


we would greatly appreciate it—InQuiry No. 72. 


[This inquiry comes from Wisconsin. If this firm is a 
member of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association the legislative committee of that 
association, if asked to do so, would undoubtedly keep 
this hardwood manufacturer informed regarding legisla- 
tive development in the State. : 

As to the national situation, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
believes that it would be an excellent investment for this 
firm to become affiliated with the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. That body is in very close touch 
with national legislation and issues printed bulletins to 
its members which keep them informed upon all such 
subjects. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is in 
its composition an affiliated body in which local organiza- 
tions have membership. It is thus in reality a national 
clearing house of national activity for the chambers of 
commerce and business organizations of the country. Its 
monthly publication, The Nation’s Business, started out 
by being little more than a bulletin of the organization’s 
activities, but has been enlarged and developed into one 
of the leading business publications of the country. 

In addition to its organization membership of business 
associations (and there are 900 of such commercial or- 
ganizations on its list), it has also over 6,000 individual 
members, and this inquirer is eligible to a membership.— 
EpIrTor. | 


OVEN DRY WEIGHT OF WOOD 

Have you anything in print that will give us the heavy 
and light weights of lumber? 

We have your book “Curiosity Shop,” which gives the 
weights of wet and dry, but does not give the kiln dried 
weight. At least we do not understand it is so intended. 
What we want to get is something authoritative on the 
weight of lumber after being thoroly kiln dried. Can you 
furnish it ?>—Inquiry No. 65. 

[Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 556 may be 
obtained from the Superintendént of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 10 cents a copy, and gives the latest tabu- 
lation of physical qualities of all the leading woods of the 
country as determined by a large number of tests at the 
Forest Products Laboratory. 

Wood, is, however, by no means an invariably uniform 
substance even in the same tree species or even in different 
parts of the same individual tree. This inquiry comes 
from a large manufacturer of sash and doors that, of 
course, operates its own dry kiln. As regarding those 
woods which it uses, it should, itself, accumulate exact 
data on this subject as a result of its own dry kiln test 
operations. Quite exact determinations can be made by 
the use of the scaleometer which is now widely used as an 
instrument of control. It is true that the usual method 
of using this instrument does not give absolute figures, 
but merely makes a percentage comparison between kiln 
dried weight and the oven dried weight of the same speci- 
men after having been more thoroly dried. Usually, how- 
ever, the cubical contents of such a specimen can be quite 
accurately determined and its bone dry weight per cubic 
foot or its specific gravity may thus be observed and re- 
eorded. Accumulated records of this sort might give re- 
sults considerably different from the general average of 
the particular species of wood as determined by tests of 
large numbers of specimens from widely differing places 
of origin. 

For most practical purposes, however, the Forest 
Products Laboratory tests are sufficiently close to the 
physical characteristics of any given piece of that wood 
and will be found convenient reference. The only objec- 
tion to this tabulation (and it is one which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has stated previously) is that the figures on 
the bone dry weight of wood are given in terms of specific 
gravity and are not given in terms of weight per cubic 
foot of the wood.—EbITor. ] 





THE wheat crop of the United States, altho not as 
large as hoped for, is bigger than that of any rival. Just 
the same, every grain should be saved. How can this 
be done unless adequate wheat storage bins are built? 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Taking the United States as a whole, the volume and 
value of business transactions continue large and offer 
a very satisfactory illustration of the soundness of con- 
ditions. Everyone knows of the great efforts that were 
made during the preceding week to roll up a large over- 
subscription to the second Liberty Loan and how all 
other business activities that were not necessary were 
subordinated to those efforts. Yet for the week that 
ended Oct. 27 bank clearings amounted to $6,152,915,- 
171, a gain of 5.6 percent over the corresponding week 
of 1916, when the country was uninterruptedly enjoy- 
ing business of unrivaled proportions. It is true that 
choice bonds and other first class securities are selling 
at a very low rate, but it should be remembered that 
the law of supply and demand controls the price of 
such commodities as exactly as it does those of food 
stuffs. The United States is the only great market in 
the world that is now open to the free sale of such 
securities and it is only natural that the supply offered 
for sale has been greatly increased and, consequently, 
as the absorbing power of the country is decreased the 
prices should also show a lessening. Collections are 
good, particularly in the South and middle West. 
Money remains at reasonable rates despite the unprece- 
dented demands; the only trouble with labor is that 
there are not nearly enough men in the country to fill 
the demands, and the prospect. for a prosperous winter 
is excellent. The Government has announced that the 
estimated value of farm products for 1917 is $21,600,- 
000,000. The value of food crops and cotton harvested 
this year will be approximately $8,000,000,000 greater 
than for 1916. 


* * * 


The matter of greatest concern to all producers of 
southern pine is to cut more and still more lumber for 
ship building. All other business is of secondary con- 

sideration to that of supplying the 
SOUTHERN Emergency Fleet Corporation, and 
YELLOW the Government has placed further 
PINE restrictions on the sale to any other 

source of yellow pine suitable for 
ship building and at the same time has made certain 
modifications in the regulations governing the getting 
out of ship lumber that are designed to make things 
easier for the mills. According to the Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau the Government has placed an 
embargo ‘‘upon every stick thicker than two inches, 
wider than ten inches and longer than twenty feet, 
which can be applied to the ship schedule.’’ In addi- 
tion mills are no longer to be required to saw complete 
ship bills, but are to produce any items that they can 
as rapidly as possible. A rigid inspection will be main- 
tained to see that no timbers suitable for ships will be 
sent to any consumer other than the Government. 
Railroads have been buying as heavily as possible and 
demand for all kinds of timbers from other sources is 
very keen. Many of these buyers will, no doubt, turn 
to shortleaf and mills having a large producing capac- 
ity for lumber not suitable for ship building will have 
to supply a very large proportion of the domestic de- 
mand. A great deal of lumber will be available for 
house building and kindred uses, for even with the 
greatest care in cutting up logs for ship timbers a very 
large proportion of the resulting lumber will be of a 
grade and size not suitable for the Government needs. 
Manufacturers’ yards can care for only a certain 
amount of stock, and generally a rather limited amount, 
so that it is distinctly evident that provision for ship- 
ment of stock of this character must be made. Sellers 
were cheered this week by the plainly evident increase 
in the demand for yard and shed stock in most sections, 
while they were depressed by the increased tightness 
of the ear situation. Both production and orders de- 
creased, while shipments remained at practically the 
same level as during the preceding week. Orders were 
booked by 156 mills for 83,645,462 feet, shipments 
totaled 74,627,877 feet, while production was only 
76,522,329 feet; normal production is estimated at 
99,600,000 feet. Prices, influenced by the increased 


demand for yard and shed stock and the lessened car . 


supply as well as the Government’s action, firmed up 
some in many primary markets, tho in some sections 
where the transit car is still in evidence the market 
is spotty. 

* * * 

While the Government is actively buying hardwoods 
suitable for ship building that division of the industry 
has so far escaped the intensive drive directed at both 
the Douglas fir and yellow pine pro- 
ducers to secure more material, but 
it is likely that a similar drive will 
be made as soon as attention can be given to it. The 
same is true in regard to airplane lumber; the Govern- 
ment is giving the most attention to securing spruce 
and fir, but the demand for ash and other woods may 
be expected to increase from now on. On the Pacific 
coast there is a very keen market for Oregon ash suit- 
able for this purpose and several airplane factories 
are badly in need of this wood. While nothing official 
has been announced it is known in certain quarters that 
quartered oak for airplane propellors is growing in 
favor, and the call for clear oak suitable for this pur- 
pose is certain to increase. Perhaps the propellor of 
an airplane seems to be a small thing, and it is, but 
when a true appreciation of the number of airplanes 
to be built in this country is reached the total require- 
ments for a wood for even such a limited use as 
propellor construction are very large. Then, too, the 
hardwood industry is sure to benefit from the manu- 
facture of articles such as wheel barrows for work 
at the front, if the experience of Great Britain is to 
be taken as an indication. England tried out metal 
wheel barrows, but they did not stand up under the 
requirements of war, nor did metal grain measures, 
rakes and many other kindred articles, all of which are 
used by a modern army in almost inconceivable num- 


HARDWOODS 


bers. England is now employing wood for the manu- 
facture of all of these articles. Of course many of 
them may be made of softwoods, but that depends in 
a large measure upon the attitude that the hardwood 
lumbermen take in the matter. The civilian hardwood 
business remains about the same; orders in some sec- 
tions being somewhat more plentiful, in others scarcer. 
The car supply is tighter than ever and those buyers 
who have been holding off in the hope that a free sup- 
ply of car would result in lower prices apparently have 
despaired of this and are coming into the market. 
Sellers do not complain of the prices obtained. 
* * * 


Cypress demand has picked up a bit, and while it is 
not developing as symmetrically as the mills would 
like is of sufficient size to keep stocks from increasing 

to any extent at the mills. Cypress 
CYPRESS, has not as yet been called for in any 
WHITE great quantity for ship building, but 
PINE it seems certain in view of the suit- 

ability of the wood for certain ship 
building purposes that manufacturers will be required 
by the Government to produce considerable ship stock. 
The supply of cars is not so large as either shippers or 
buyers would like, but it might be worse, a condition 
that threatens not far in the future. The demand for 
yard stock has increased somewhat, the sale of factory 
lumber is on a good basis, while mill stocks are far 
from being well rounded. Prices are firm. The coun- 
try demand for white pine has increased and now is of 
fair proportions. As most of the orders are for rush 
shipment and the mills are not.in any too good a posi- 
tion to make this class of shipment considerable activ- 
ity is noted among the retail firms that have short or 
broken stocks. It is not news that the manufacturers 
have very small and broken stocks on hand, but it is 
unwelcome news that the: outlook for winter logging 
operations is far from good. Woods workers can not 
be secured for love or money in sufficient number to 
insure even a normal winter output of logs. In all the 
consuming markets there is a demand for white pine 
strong enough to absorb all of the stocks for sale that 
are in sight. Prices are firm and, particularly in some 
of the eastern markets, have an upward tendency. 


* * * 


The troubles of the manufacturers of North Carolina 
are manifold. If the sale of a nice block of stock is 
made at a good price along comes a railroad and clamps 

down an airtight embargo. The 
NORTH Pennsylvania, for example, put in 
CAROLINA effect Oct. 28 an absolute embargo 
PINE on the shipment of lumber in box 

ears destined for points on its line 
or to points reached over .its system. Other rail- 
roads have been more liberal with embargoes than 
with cars and the result is that future business is 
held up to a considerable extent. With the demand 
for southern pine as well as other woods for strictly 
war purposes, the manufacturers of North Carolina 
pine should not be subject to nearly so keen compe- 
tition as normally, especially in timbers. There ap- 
pears to be more uniformity in the ideas of manu- 
facturers regarding the value of lumber, this’ being 
brought about by increases in price asked by some 
of the ‘‘low’’ mills. The conviction’ is growing that 
the Government will shortly be in the market for 
much lumber, altho no official utterance upon the sub- 
ject has been recorded. Those who have had experi- 
ence with recent Government orders, however, will 
recall that the Government is likely to do the first 
talking at the time of placing the order. 


* * * 


At last the car shortage and the scarcity and increas- 
ing price of logs have combined to stiffen the red cedar 
market on the Pacific coast and this week witnessed a firm- 
ing up in values that gives promise of 
continuing. As long as the supply of 
ears held out the manufacturers 
shipped out shingles about as fast as 
they were produced, thus tending to flood some markets, 
or at least to cause concessions to be made in order to 
induce retailers to take cars for which there was no urgent 
demand. Perhaps after all the car shortage will be a boon 
for the shingle industry. Shingle manufacturers, natu- 
rally, desire to keep the mills running full time, but un- 
questionably when it becomes a question of running at a 
loss or ceasing operations the latter is the thing to do. 
Only too frequently, tho, shingle manufacturers do not 
cease production when the demand ceases—and then they 
wonder why the industry is never on a stable basis. Shin- 
gles other than red cedars sell well enough to keep the 
manufacturers from accumulating any great amount of 
stock and at prices that have not changed to amount to 
anything. Lath are not so active as recently, but prices 
are firm and upon a basis that should make their manufac- 
ture profitable. 


SHINGLES, 
LATH 


* * * 


Despite the fact that in the East the retail trade 
in spruce is not good the manufacturers find it pos- 
sible to sell without difficulty at firm prices. The 
reasons are that demands from in- 
dustrial sources and the Government 
have more than made up for the 
slackening in house building; also 
the very severe car shortage in Canada prevents much 
lumber from getting across the international boundary 
to American markets. Spruce manufacturers, how- 
ever, in the Virginias and the Carolinas are prevented 
from shipping into northern territory by embargoes 
and so are not enjoying as good business as they should. 
Prices remain very firm. Manufacturers of hemlock 
are probably not experiencing a normal demand for 
this season, but such a demand would hardly be agree- 


SPRUCE, 
HEMLOCK 


able, for stocks in first hands are far short of normal 
The farther east the better the demand for hemlock 
and the smaller the stocks in the hands of retailers 
This condition is largely due to the car shortage and 
the embargoes that have reduced rail shipments far 
below the normal. Canny manufacturers, of both 
spruce and hemlock, who are in touch with the build 
ing needs of munition manufacturing centers know 
that something to stimulate house building at sue}; 
centers is sure to eventuate soon, and this naturall, 
means an increase in the demand for lumber, a demand 
that will necessarily be supplied by those with suti: 
cient stocks on hand for the purpose. Hemlock prices 
exhibit little change, most sales being made at lis:. 
tho some are 50 cents or $1 below, as there are alway 

sellers who think less of their product than the rank 
and file of the trade. According to Washington advices, 
Secretary of War Baker has said that military forces are 
to aid in getting out spruce logs. 


* * * 


One the whole the market for western pines is nit 
brisk, tho mills in California and southern Oregon ar, 
receiving a greater volume of orders than those of t}). 

Inland Empire. In the East the « 


WESTERN mand for shop of different gradvs, 
PINES, especially the better grades, has 
REDWOOD shown improvement, but it has xt 


resulted in any great inerease in 
sales, as producers really have little shop to offer. in 
California territory the demand for box shooks keeps 
up and a great deal of lumber finds an outlet in tiis 
manner. Sales of white pine in the extreme East are 
on the inerease as the nearer sources of supply sre 
becoming very much depleted. Fir and larch dimension 
is not selling very briskly, tho the trade in timbers of 
a good size may be expected to pick up because of 
the Government requisition of so much Douglas fir 
and southern yellow pine. A group of thirty-four in- 
land Empire mills report that for the week endcd 
Oct. 20 orders booked amounted to 13,550,000 feet, 
shipments were 18,677,772 feet while production was 
22,829,793 feet. On this basis production was approxi- 
mately 75 percent of normal and remains at about the 
same level as for the preceding week. Prices con- 
tinue firm. In the redwood district the mills are hay- 
ing far more difficulty in getting hold of the ears than 
they are in obtaining orders. It must be remembered, 
tho, that the demand for redwood in the East is not 
so brisk as it would be if deliveries could be made 
promptly, and should the efforts of the redwood jro- 
ducers to secure a better supply of cars be successful 
the demand would pick up automatically. Prices are 
firm. 

* * * 


As was the case in the southern pine territory this weck, 
the Government has practically taken the entire Douglas 
fir manufacturing business under its direction. In the 
South only lumber suitable for ship 
building has been commandeered, but 
on the Pacific coast the Government 
has stopped export, even going tlie 
length of halting the sailing of loaded vessels, until the 
supply of ship and airplane lumber is greatly increased. 
Gone, therefore, are the hopes of those who expected to 
turn to the west Coast for timbers that can no longer he 
obtained in the South; gone are the hopes of those buyers 
who thought that the winter would see such a dearth of 
orders that prices would break sharply. Every nerve, 
every resource of the Douglas fir manufacturers is being 
strained to produce fir for ships and airplanes, and this 
lumber is going to be produced despite the labor shortaye, 
the I. W. W. troubles and other restraining influences, !n 
the meantime the civilian buyers will have to shift for 
themselves. All the clear fir suitable will go into tie 
airplane grade and every timber possible will be eut for 
the wooden ships. The car situation is worse, tho mills 
on main lines find less difficulty in getting cars than those 
located on the branches. For the week ended Oct. 20 a 
group of 135 mills report that actual production was 
75,135,528 feet, or 17.19 percent below normal production 
of 90,732,000 feet. For the same period orders were bel«\ 
actual production 17,304,858 feet, or 23.03 percent, wh: 
shipments were below actual production 16,737,933 fe: 
or 22.28 percent. Thus it will be seen that orders were 
below shipments 566,925 feet, or .97 percent. This dovs 
not show the true status of the rail trade, however, :s 
for the week rail orders were below rail shipments 6,21) .- 
000 feet, or 15.07 percent. Prices remained firm. 


* * * 


DOUGLAS 
FIR 


As has been pointed out before, it is very difficult to 
foresee just what developments the lumber industry w:!! 
witness during the war. This week the Government pra“ 

tically stopped all export business : 


GENERAL the two principal softwoods of the 
LUMBER country, on the west Coast by a direct 
FACTORS prohibition and in the South by the 


commandeering of sizes without whic!) 
it is practically impossible to fill an export order. Tho 
lumber manufacturer is assured of a market for such m:- 
terial as the Government needs, but what of the retailer? 
Clearly, cleanly, the fact is made evident that everythin ~ 
is to be made subservient to the winning of the war. 
Yet the retailer can play fully as powerful, if not so spec 
tacular, a part in the war as the manufacturer. Specv- 
lative building will have to give way to food storage ware- 
houses; the erection of homes for the well-to-do must be 
put off until homes for workmen are built.. The lumber 
that is left in the production of ship and airplane lumbe' 
—and it is a very large proportion of the log—must be 
disposed of. The retailer is the natural source of disposal! 
unless the Government desires to buy everything the log 
produces, and there is small likelihood of that. The pros- 
pect is not so dark for the retailer as might appear, by 
any means. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


It is evident to those who have studied the Federal 
revenue law that an interpretation as to how it is to be 
applied to various lines of industry will be necessary by 
‘he Treasury law department before any active returns 
ean be submitted for taxation. That the law on its face 
works serious hardships is to be expected, but in some 
‘stances, and especially in the lumber business, this is 
»eeuliarly the situation. The most difficult problem is in 
»rriving at a fair statement of investment capital. The 
law is framed for the purpose of preventing loop holes 
thru which there can be an escape from a part of the 
hurden of war taxation. The difficulty, however, grows 
out of the facts that in this country there is no stand- 
ardization of accounting and many business enterprises 
have not kept their capital account up to date. It makes 
. marked difference whether stumpage is carried on the 
hooks of the corporation at its actual present value or 
at its value at the time it was acquired. 

Some lumber enterprises have kept abreast of the 
times; others have not. Hence, if the purchasing price 
were used as a basis of value of stumpage, corporations 
and partnerships so calculating their timber land ac- 
counts would have a smaller deduction than those that 
either have purchased their stumpage in recent years or 
have gradually increased the value of that stumpage by 
crediting the capital account on the basis of present 
values. It would seem that the law unless otherwise in- 
terpreted would operate to lay a penalty on corporations 
and partnerships that have been in business for a long 
period of years, because their exemption measured on 
the cost value of the stumpage would be less and hence 
their taxes would be larger. ; 

The most difficult problems growing out of the appli- 
cation of the new revenue act are those of accounting. 
Until the Treasury Department has interpreted the law 
and issued its instructions it is difficult to attempt any 
solution of these problems. It is well, however, that the 
facts relating to an individual enterprise be carefully 
collected and studied so that when the Treasury De- 
partment publishes its instructions in December appli- 
eation to that particular business can be quickly made. 
The law does not contemplate working a hardship on 
any particular line of business, but rather to reach all 
and lay the necessary burden of taxation, growing out 
of the war, in equal proportions upon all. 

The Federal Revenue Act comprises several classes of 
taxes in addition to those already enforced. The first is 
the war income tax, which is supplemental to the income 
tax provided previous to the war. Then comes the war 
exeess profits tax, which is predicated on the theory that 
the war conditions enable business in this country to 
make greater profits than in the pre-war period, and that 
it is fair that these profits be taxed heavily to help 
finance the war. Necessarily, capital account is an im- 
portant factor in determining the amount of exemption 
that an enterprise is entitled to claim; and here is where 
the feature of accounting offers its most difficult prob- 
lem. In the lumber industry this is particularly the case, 
because that industry is compelled to provide timber, 
which is the raw material of the manufacturing branch 
of the business,*for a long period in the future. 

The ownership of timber land involves carrying expenses 
such as taxes, interest on the investment, gradual in- 
erease in the value of those lands year by year, and so 
on. The profits are derived thru the cutting of timber 
and its manufacture. Necessarily the removal of the 
timber depreciates the value of the land; yet it is doubt- 
ful if many of the smaller lumber interests in former 
years had a sufficiently complete system of accounting to 
eare for these various elements and make them show 
properly on the books of the business; especially close 
corporations and partnerships. 

Effort has been made in a series of articles in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to give such assistance as is pos- 
sible to various lumber interests and others in calculating 
their excess profits tax as well as their individual income 
tax. The corporate income tax, however, is a feature that 
has not been discussed. It is comparatively simple to 
those familiar with the old normal corporation tax of 
Sept. 8, 1916. The normal tax under that act was 2 
percent and is still in existence. The normal tax under 
the act of Oct. 3, 1917, which is the war revenue tax, is 
4 percent. This makes the total normal tax to corpora- 
tions 6 percent, and it is calculated on the income just as 
the old normal tax was computed. 


There is an additional tax levied under the act of Oct. 
3, 1917, of 10 percent upon the amount of net income of 
all corporations for 1917 and subsequent years remaining 
undistributed six months after the end of the calendar 
year, except that where a corporation has fixed its own 
fiscal year under the provisions of existing law and which 
fiscal year ends prior to Dec. 31, 1917, the tax shall apply 
to that part of the undistributed net income of that fiscal 
year which shall be in the proportion that the part of 
the fiscal year within 1917 bears to the whole of such 
fiscal year. This additional tax is not to be assessed 
on that part of undistributed net income that is actually 
invested or employed in the business or is retained for 
employment under reasonable requirements of the busi- 
hess; provided that if the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
ascertain that the amount which thus escapes this addi- 
tional tax is not so employed, or is not reasonably re- 
quired in the business, a tax of 15 percent shall be levied, 
assessed and paid on such amount. This latter is a pen- 
alty of 50 percent of the tax levied for misstatement of 
facts. For the purpose of this tax the amount of in- 
come tax paid within the year (because not deducted in 
the returns) and the amount invested in obligations of 
the United States issued after Sept. 1, 1917, will be ex- 
cluded in assessing the tax. In other words, investment 
in the second issue of Liberty Bonds from the surplus 
will be excluded in assessing the surplus tax. 

The entire net income received in the preceding cal- 
endar year from all sources by every corporation, joint 
stock company or association, organized in this country 
but not including partnerships, is subject to this tax. A 


like tax is levied and is paid annually upon the total net 
income received in the preceding calendar year from all 
sources within the United States by every corporation, 
joint stock company or association. Both of these pro- 
visions include insurance companies, of course. 

It may be of interest to define net income as it is used 
in this connection, altho most corporations have had ex- 
perience under the previous income act and know what 
that income as contemplated by the Federal act involves. 
NET INCOME means the gross income less (1) expenses of 
maintenance and operation including rentals; (2) all 
losses actually sustained and charged off within the year 
and which are not compensated by insurance or other- 
wise; (3) depreciation, and allowance for exhaustion of 
property by wear and tear in business; (4) interest paid 
within the year on its indebtedness (except indebted- 
ness incurred for purchase of obligations or securities 
the interest on which is exempt from income tax). The 
amount of indebtedness upon which interest deduction 
is to be calculated is an amount that will equal to out- 
standing capital stock or capital employed in the busi- 
ness plus one-half the interest bearing indebtedness. In- 
debtedness, interest on which is exempt from income tax, 
and preferred stock, are to be excluded in ascertaining 
the amount of indebtedness, one-half of which is to be 
added to capital stock or capital employed; (5) taxes 
(not including those assessed against local benefits) paid 
within the year (except income and war excess profits 
tax) which were imposed by the United States or some 
taxing authority within the United States or any forei 
country; (6) depletion in the case of oil or gas wells 
and mines. The rules for calculating the amount of de- 
pletion are the same as for individuals; (7) the net 
income at this point will be the basis for assessment of 
the war excess profits tax. 

CrepDITs. Under Section 29 of the act of Sept. 28, 
1916, as amended in October, 1917, the net income as 
above ascertained is to be credited with any war excess 
profits tax that may be levied and paid for in the same 
calendar or fiscal year. The remainder will be the in- 
come for the purpose of assessment of income tax. 

For the purpose of assessment of the normal income 
tax under the act of Oct. 13, 1917, corporations are per- 
mitted to deduct from the net income shown by the re- 
turn, as a credit, the amount of dividend received from 
corporations whose income is subject to the income tax, 





Need of Vocational Training Is Greater 
Than Ever Before 


It must be apparent to every thinking individual that 
the present world conflict is setting entirely new stand- 
ards of accomplishment in every line of human en- 
fdeavor. Especially is this true in the realm of indus- 
try. Under the impetus of war production methods 
are being revolutionized, plants reorganized and ex- 
panded, and results achieved that three years ago would 
have been deemed impossible. This is transpiring not 
only in the United States but in all the other countries 
at war. The commercial and industrial world is being 
transformed before our eyes. Far sighted men every- 
where are sounding the warning that if we wish to 
lead in the race for commercial supremacy, or even re- 
main in the running, specialized vocational training 
upon a seale not hitherto maintained is an absolute 
necessity. ‘‘With wits sharpened by the world strug- 
gle; with plants pushed to tremendous outputs, the 
stage is set for a sharp commercial conflict after the 
war. In this conflict brains will win—and in this 
sense brains means specialized training.’’ These 
trenchant words, which well summarize the situation, 
are quoted from a pamphlet recently issued by the 
National Association of Corporation Schools. 

Speaking upon the subject under consideration Frank 
A. Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank of 
New York, recently said: 

“*T believe that we have failed utterly to grasp the 
problem of the relation between education and our in- 
dustrial development and prosperity. I believe that 
we need to establish for the members of the army 
of industrial workers a means which will aid them to 
gain a supplementary education along lines particularly 
adapted to their requirements.’’ 

The statement that vocational training is the most 
important industrial problem in this country is without 
qualification made by Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, one of 
the country’s leading scientists and consulting engineer 
of the General Electric Co. This authority attributes 
the superiority of the United States in the electrical 
industry over all other nations to the attention that 
has been given to vocational education by the manu- 
facturing companies individually and in codperation 
with established educational institutions. 

It may interest readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
at least those not already familiar with the work of the 
National Association of Corporation Schools, to know 
something of its operations. It is an association ‘‘of 
corporations, for corporations,’’ to help them in the 
specialized education of their employees. Established 
five years ago with eighteen members, it today has 105 
members, all of them strong corporations, with an ag- 
gregate capitalization of over three billions of dollars. 
In the list of members, which comprises many of the 
greatest corporations of the country, appears the name 
of one lumber company. Not all of the member cor- 
porations maintain schools of their own for vocational 
training of employees, altho many do. The association 
cooperates with its members thru conventions and con- 
ferences, the results of which are afterward available 
in. the form of printed reports; by counsel and advice 
along vocational training lines, and in various other 
ways. Corporations wishing to investigate the subject 
can obtain complete information by addressing the 
executive secretary of the organization, af Fifteenth 
Street and Irving Place, New York City. 


but no such deduction is permitted for the purpose of 
additional income tax on the income of corporations. 

Corporation taxes are to be computed, assessed and 
paid in the same manner as under the act of Sept. 8, 1917, 
with which corporation executives charged with the prep- 
aration of income tax returns are familiar. The returns 
must contain (1) total amount of capital stock outstand- 
ing, or in the absence of capital stock the total amount 
of capital employed in the business; (2) total amount of 
bonded or other indebtedness; (3) gross income; (4) 
deductions as heretofore specified; (5) net income after 
making these deductions. Various statements explaining 
deductions are required as a matter of regulation. 

The Treasury Department has asked prominent busi- 
ness men and lawyers to assist in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the excess profits tax and to that end two 
boards are to be created in an advisory capacity. The 
first: board is designated the excess profits advisory board. 
It will be composed of men of high character and of wide 
experience in business and economics particularly in re- 
gard to taxation. This board will analyze the law, assist 
in drafting regulations to make it effective and digest 
suggestions from business men of the country which the 
department will endeavor to obtain. The second board, 
designated the advisory board of legal review, composed 
of leading lawyers, will advise the Treasury Department 
on the many problems of law connected with the adminis- 
tration of the revenue act. 

Secretary McAdoo in explaining this states that this 
is the greatest tax law in the history of the country and 
it is the desire and purpose of the secretary to adminis- 
ter it effectively with the least possible inconvenience to 
the public, to business and to tax payers generally. One 
of the most important tasks devolving upon the Treasury 
Department in connection with the administration of the 
new law is to acquaint the public with all the new taxes 
and how and when to pay them. This makes an extensive 
campaign of education desirable. To accomplish this 
Secretary McAdoo would create a division of work in 
the bureau under the advisory aid of business corporations. 

The Treasury Department has made a ruling that on 

all incomes in excess of 15 percent on the invested capital 
for the taxable year the rate set down in the law shall 
apply without regard to the deduction of $3,000 and an 
allowance of 7 percent to 9 percent. Where the deduc- 
tion is less than 15 percent of the net income the 20 per- 
cent tax rate applies to the difference. If, as in the case 
of companies having less than $50,000 capital, a 9 per- 
cent exemption plus $3,000 exceeds 15 percent of the 
income there is no tax at the 20 percent rate but the ex- 
cess of exemption over 15 percent can not be deducted 
on the successive steps where a higher tax is levied. 


The following examples illustrate the effect of the 
ruling: A corporation with a capital of $20,000 makes 
40 percent, or $8,000. The law provides for an initial 
flat exemption of 9 percent on invested capital, if 9 per- 
cent or more was earned in the pre-war period. There- 
fore, the exemption would be $4,800. But under the 
present ruling the law permits the exemption to be de- 
ducted only from 15 percent of the profits, which in this 
ease would result in a minus quantity. The corporation 
will then pay tax as foilows: 


ERVVOSUGD CODMSL, TOME 6 66 o-3cicsisic casines cacicie cece ss ROO 
ERG GUNNENN aa Sco ccc sao arele ol ature celsiane's a1ndid #alkleides 8,000 
Exemption (9 percent plus $3,000)...............5- 4,800 
Amount 
tarable Var 


0 percent on 15 percent after exemption......... ..... 
5 percent on amount between 15 percent 

WERE Ar COIN ae. 5-5: 6. 0:0 6:0.0: 0 016 scan c ove cee $ 250 
5 percent on amount between 20 percent 


9 
> 


. 





WE BUONO ices hiv kc cis cpee sweet 1,000 350 

45 percent on amount between 25 percent 
UE CR a ca. Wie sibes ckecenaaces 1,600 720 
60 percent on amount over 33 percent....... 1,400 840 
ORM ies v4 Sin Bae ore eae ne ean $5,000 $2,160 


In the case of’ a corporation with $250,000 capital, 
earning 50 percent and entitled to 9 percent exemption 
and, of course, also to the $3,000 allowed to all corpora- 
tions, the computation would work out thus: 


IRCOMEMEE GRATIN NONE 6 6.5 :4 6. vie. a-0. 00d 00 0:0-beewaw cases 250,000 
INO CM MRM <a. a's. 0 6 kU, ciciaie ne oe be mee ae aeeea 125,000 
Amount 
taxable Tar 
15 percent of 1917 capital... ...00..00. of | eee 


Deduct exemption (9 percent plus $3,000). 25,500 


20 percent on 15 percent less exemption. . . $12,000 $ 2,400 
25 percent on amount between 15 and 20 
1 


DONOR deccacteecie wuakeaveneaces 12,500 3,125 

35 percent on amount between 20 and 25 
DOING rie Cccwer ene egcee-ce ces Cemne 12,500 4,375 

45 percent on amount between 25 and 33 
DONOR onan cNueactoceacewes os 20,000 9,000 
60 percent on amount over 33 percent.... 42,500 25,500 
Bo re Ceres $44,400 


This ruling clears a point that has puzzled many 
business men since the passage of the law. 

There seems to be some doubt in the minds of many 
corporation executives regarding the time for making re- 
turns under the corporation income and excess profits tax 
provisions. The Internal Revenue Department will mail 
the necessary blanks to corporations during the latter 
part of December. The statistics asked for cover the cal- 
endar year 1917. The corporation executives will have 
sixty days within which to make returns, so the state- 
ments must be in the hands of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment by March i, 1918. 


OPA BBD II I ID III 


THE DETRIMENTAL influence of mail order houses upon 
community progress and development apparently is rec- 
ognized in the Republic of Panama as widely as in the 
United States. American mail order houses have been 
doing a large business down that way, and the Govern- 
ment has now passed a law that foreign companies doing 
business in that country shall have a resident agent or 
representative and must invest $100,000 in real estate in 
Panama or keep this sum on deposit in the national treas- 
ury or in an approved bank. 
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FEDERAL EXPERTS TOUR SOUTHERN LUMBER BELT 


Aim to Speed Up Ship Building—Relief for Wire Rope 
Famine Sought 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 29.—Three experts on the staft 
of the Federal Shipping Board were ‘‘on tour’’ of the 
southern lumber belt last week, striving to hasten the 
delivery of the ship schedules allotted to the southern 
mills—and particularly the delivery of the big ship tim- 
bers which have given no little trouble because of their 
exceptional size. J. B. Kecleston has been covering the 
Texas mills, while A. C. Powers, chief timber inspector 
at the Norfolk Navy Yard and author of a treatise on 
‘*The Use of Southern Pine in Ship Building,’’ headed 
the party which visited New Orleans and central south- 
ern territory. He was accompanied here by R. G. Robin- 
son, assistant to W. J. Haynen, production officer of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. Mr. Powers explained 
that they are trying to arrange to have the timbers cut 
in accordance with the ship yard needs. ‘‘ That is,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘ship builders want particular sizes at par- 
ticular times, depending upon how far they are advanced 
with their work. If the mills can meet these require- 
ments it will have an appreciable stimulating effect upon 
ship construction at present.’’ 

The shortage of wire rope for skidding and other saw- 
mill uses, which, as was testified at the Southern Logging 
convention here last week, is interfering more or less 
with the delivery of ship timbers, is receiving the atten- 
tion of the Federal Priority Board at Washington. In 
a circular issued to subscribers under date of last Satur- 
day, the Southern Pine Association quotes the following 
letter received from Chairman R. H. Downman of the 
lumber committee, Council of National Defense: 

The Priority Board has asked this committee to make 
a census of the probable wants of the lumber industry dur- 
ing 1918 for wire cable. As you probably know there is a 
shortage in the production of wire cable and the Priority 
Board is in receipt of a great many requests from different 
sources attempting to establish priority for their particular 
wants. To handle this matter equitably it is necessary for 
them “to be put in possession of the facts relating to the 
different industries, 

The lumber industry is engaged in the production of ship 
timbers, airplane stock, and other lines of activities con- 
nected with the supply of Government wants and should be 
fully protected as to its wants in the line of wire cable. 
Will you undertake to secure this information thru the 
medium of the lumber associations of the United States? 
The information desired consists of an estimate of the amount 
required by each firm using wire cable for 1916 stating the 
footage, the size and the kind of cable used. It is also de- 
sirable in connection with the compilation of this informa- 
tion that the firms that are using cable in the production 
of ship timbers, airplane stock or other specialized Govern- 
ment requirements should so state and be starred on the 
list. The information should be transmitted to this com- 
mittee, classified by States, each list headed with the gen- 
eral description of the timber and the general character of 
the logging in which the cable is used, thereby indicating 
the absolute necessity of supply to carry on the industry. 

The association accordingly asks each of its subscribers 
to report the wire rope situation, at its mill or to asso- 
ciation headquarters, ‘‘We desire,’’ it is explained, ‘‘to 
make up some statement for Mr. Downman showing just 
what the present situation is and the approximate amount 
of wire cable that will be required at the mills of our 
subseribers during 1918, and any information and figures 
that you can give us will be appreciated.’’ 





operating with the local exchanges in their respective dis- 
tricts by furnishing them copies of their orders accepted 
should do so in order that the averages of as large a 
proportion of the total sales of southern pine as possible 
may be included in sales reports issued by the association. 





ONE USE FOR LUMBER WITH UNCLE SAM 


Not much of it? No. of course, there’s not much 
lumber to just this one specimen of it—really hardly 
more than is needed for an ordinary washline -post in 
the family garden with a few supporting slats by way 
of props along the sides. 

Multiply these few lum- 
ber feet, however, by the 
quantities of these devices 
which Uncle Sam may erect 
on a single drill ground; 
multiply such sum by the 
number of such training 
fields in the United States 
alone, and you’ll soon dis- 
cover that to hold the con- 
tract to supply wood for 
just this individual purpose 
would be to make a banner 
sale indeed. 

What is it? Well, should 
you pass it, as the camera 
man did, when traversing 
the training grounds outside 
of Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
near Indianapolis, Ind., you 
would say it was a well sup- 
ported post, topped with an 
old coffee sack, well stuffed 
with hay. The soldiers will tell you differently; they 
speak of it in soldier parlance as a ‘‘dummy,’’ or, in 
actual army language, as a ‘(man.’’ 

One of the greatest essentials in modern warfare is 
to rout the foe from his trenches—drive him back to 
his own lines and beyond, should he encroach on you in 
No Man’s Land; and for this, as a last resort, the bay- 
onet charge may have to be employed. Naturally, the 
enemy is going to try to repel this, and it is your thrust 
against his in such a charge. Thanks to that, the Amer- 
ican soldier must be adept in where and how and when 
to stick his bayonet and this art requires practice to 
attain skill. For the practice the straw sacks, mounted 
on posts, as in the illustration, serve admirably to some 
ends. For others, larger sacks, with stout cording tied 
to each of their four corners, are suspended inside heavy 
wooden frames. In either case the sack may serve to 
represent the comparative softness of the human body 
but the wooden frame will serve to afford the soldier 
the obvious resistance which the owner of such a body is 
sure to give, : 
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DEALS IN WOOD, AND BELIEVES IN IT 
PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 27.—Ed Hazen, of Portland, 
director and manager of numerous lumber manufacturing 
and marketing concerns, such as the Bridal Veil Lumber- 
ing Co., Bridal Veil, Ore.; the Wind River Lumber Co., 
Cascade Locks, Ore., and the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., 
Portland, which sells the output of the two former con- 








HOW STOCKS OF OAK MOVED IN OCTOBER 


Comparative Figures Show Decreases and Increases in 


Supply—Status of Other Hardwoods 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 29.—The October stock report 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, issued today, shows generally increase 
unsold stocks of oak in some grades, comparing with 
September, while the oversold stocks are lighter. In 
quartered white oak there was a decrease of 13.9 percent 
against only a 9 percent decrease for Sept. 1, at eastern 
mills, but an inerease of 15.6 percent at southern mills 
against a September decrease of 26.7 percent. In quar 
tered red oak at eastern mills there is an increase of 8.: 
percent and at southern mills an increase of 2.8 percent 
against decreases respectively of 17.8 percent and 3§ 
percent for September. Plain white oak shows an in 
crease of 30 percent at eastern mills and-f 12.6 percent 
at southern mills against a 4.6 percent increase at eastern 
mills and a 4.4 percent decrease at southern mills fo: 
September. Plain red oak shows a decrease of .6 perceni 
at eastern mills and an increase: of 29.6 percent at south 
ern mills, against 35.2 increase and 11.4 percent decreas: 
respectively for September. In contrast with the aboy: 
white oak bill stocks have been subject to heavy inroads, 
showing decreases of 35.1 percent at eastern mills an: 
50 percent decrease at southern mills. 

Taking all grades of oak there was a decrease of .2 pe: 
cent at the eastern mills and an increase of 20.3 perce: 
at the southern mills. Total stocks at all mills are give 
at 104,684,000 for October against 94,124,000 for Sey: 
tember, of which 55,856,000 were unsold at eastern mil 
and 33,141,000 at southern mills against 49,711,000 an! 
21,837,000 respectively for September. The Octob: 
unsold stocks, net, were 49,699,000 feet at eastern mills 
and 26,563,000 feet at southern mills. A number of the 
reports show an oversold condition in some grades, 4s 
follows: 

Quartered white, in FAS, Nos. 1 and 2 and 3 common an! 
No. 1 common strips, for a total of 255,000 feet ; plain whit», 
in practically all the grades for a total of 2,580,000 feet: 
plain red, in FAS, Nos. 1 and 3 common and clear face stri)): 
for a total of 2,297,000 feet ; white oak bill stocks, in swit«! 
ties and crossing plank, for a total of 850,000 feet. 

Poplar—The reports cover 8,869,000 feet of green stocks 
and 13,536,000 feet of dry stocks, a total of 22,405,000 feei, 
of which 14,085,000 feet was unsold Oct. 1, against 14,112 
000 feet Sept. 1, a decrease of .2 percent. Oversold stocks 
increased from 1,749,000 feet to 1,849,000 feet and the net 
change of stock on hand was 27,000 feet. Quartered poplar 
stocks increased 3 percent. 

There was a total of 24,563,000 feet of chestnut reporte:! 
of which 15,331,000 feet was unsold Oct. 1, against 15,721, 
000 feet Sept. 1, a decrease of 24 percent, and of quarter! 
chestnut a total of 412,000 feet, of which 185,000 feet was 
unsold, against 445,000 feet Sept. 1, a decrease of 61 percent 

Cottonwood—Total stocks were reported at 8,187,000 fee! 
of which 5,563,000 feet was unsold, against 5,664,000 fee! 
Sept. 1, a decrease of 17 percent. 

The report shows that the decreases of stocks have been 
in the following grades: 


Quartered white oak—In No. 1 and common selects, No. 
common wormy, sound wormy and Nos. 3 and 4 common, fo: 
a total of 392,000 feet. 

Quartered red oak—In FAS and sound wormy, for a tots 
of 101,000 feet. 


Plain white oak—In No. 1 common and selects, No. 1 com 
mon wormy and Nos. 3 and 4 common, for a total of 1,130 
feet. Plain red oak—In No. 1 common and selects, soun: 
wormy and No. 3 common, for a total of 804,000 feet. 

White oak bill stock—In_ switch ties, matched and un 
matched, sound and square edge timbers and plank 2-inch an 





(LEFT) TENNIS COURT OF WOOD (CENTER) SUMMER HOME OF E. B. HAZEN AT BRIDAL VEIL, ORE. (RIGHT) SWIMMING POOL FORMED OF WOOD 


It is understood that the Southern Cypress Manufac 
turers’ Association already has addressed a similar inquiry 
to its members. 


PINE ASSOCIATION ISSUES FIRST SALES REPORT 


New ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 29.—The accounting and sta- 
tistics committee of the Southern Pine Association has 
issued its first ‘‘sales report,’’ which is said to have the 
tentative approval of the Federal Trade Commission, and 
is designed primarily with a view to giving subscribers a 
better idea of the scope and value of this work when it is 
thoroly organized. 

Report No. 1 includes average prices based on actual 
sales of the items listed as reported by mills to the sta- 
tistical exchanges at Kansas City, Mo., Alexandria, La., 
and Hattiesburg, Miss. The report also shows the gen 
eral average of the three reports named. Subsequent re- 
ports will inelude figures from the mills of Arkansas. 

Efforts are also being made to organize local statistical 
exchanges for the purpose of compiling similar reports 
among the manufacturers of Alabama and Texas. In this 
event the averages as reported by these exchanges will be 
included with the other in the ‘‘sales report’’ issued by 
the association. 

Now that the legality of this work is.confirmed it is 
hoped to make this report one of the most valuable of 
all of the statistical information published by the asso- 
ciation. It is recommended that mills which are not co- 





cerns, is a firm believer in wood. He has talked it and 
practiced it for years, and to convince his friends and the 
public that wood can be used for many things that con- 
crete and other substitutes are now used for he has con- 
structed at his summer home at Bridal Veil, a splendid 
tennis court, the floor of which is made of lumber from 
the company’s mill there. He has also built a swimming 
pool in the lawn, the bottom and sides of which are made 
of lumber, and it holds the water, too. Bridal Veil is 
on the famed Columbia Highway, 25 miles up the river 
from Portland, amid some of the world’s finest scenery, 
and from the lawn of Mr. Hazen’s home one has a view 
up and down the Columbia River gorge, which people 
travel thousands of miles to see. 

Tn addition to the swimming pool and tennis court Mr. 
Hazen has built a large pavilion, with wooden floor and 
roof and open sides, where his three youngsters, all boys 
play games and indulge in athletic and gymnastic sports 
during the summer months. Mr. Hazen has shown how 
wood ean be put to many uses, practical, useful and 
ornamental. 





SEALED proposals will be received at the bureau of yards 
and docks, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., until 
Nov. 12 for creosoted wood block floors in the structural 
shop, machine shop and foundry at the navy yard, Nor- 
folk, Va. Further information will be furnished upon ap- 
plication for details of specifications No. 2647, mention 
being made of proposal No. 4871. 


%-inch crossing plank and 2-inch bridge plank, for a total o 
604,000 feet. 

Poplar—tiIn panel and wide of all sizes, box boards 13- t 
17-inch, FAS, select and Nos. 2 and 4 common, for a total o' 
1,100,000 feet. Quartered poplar—In No. 2 common, for ‘ 
total of 105,000 feet. 

Chestnut—In FAS wormy, No. 1 common and No. 1 commo! 
and wormy, for a total of 1,377,000 feet, and quartered chest 
nut, in FAS wormy, sound wormy and No. 2 common wormy. 
for a total of 260,000 feet. 

Cottonwood—lIn box boards 13- to 17-inch, FAS 13-inch anu 
wider and No. 1 common, for a total of 330,000 feet. 





ENTHUSED OVER HOME BUILDING CAMPAIGN 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 30.—Pittsburgh lumbermen ar° 
enthused over the prospect of a home building campaig) 
more than ever now. It has been a slow job to impres' 
some of them that the time is actually ripe for such * 
move, but as the matter is being discussed actual condi 
tions reveal themselves and the future is more rosy. 
Last Thursday evening more than ordinary interest was 
taken in the home building movement at a joint meeting 
and luncheon for the wholesale and retail lumber trades, 
where, after a pleasant social hour, reports were heard 
from men who have been active in getting this building 
idea well rooted in the minds of the business men. It 
met with a healthful response from the seventy-five lum- 
bermen present at the meeting, and as many were on 
working committees having the matter of the home 
building campaign in charge the discussions were of more 
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than ordinary importance. From them will be outlined 
the campaign that is to be inaugurated. 

The chief matter for discussion was that of publicity. 
This is believed to be the opening wedge for effective 
work. The arousing of interest and a broad demand for 
;omes and to impress the public that it will be cheaper 
in view of the enormous renting rates ruling in Pitts- 
uirgh, to build and own a home, and with greater economy 
«yen on an installment plan of paying for it than to 
continue rent paying, is what is in mind. This is what 
is to be done. The committees present at the gathering 

ere able by the discussions, which were of a most gen- 
eval character, to get ideas for incorporating into their 
; an of work. This will be done at once and President 
«. V. McCreight, of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Healers’? Association, expects to call another meeting when 
‘aese committees are ready to report. 


~ 


DEMAND FOR WOODEN CHESSMEN INCREASING 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Oct. 30.—Grand Rapids has pro- 
iveed 90,000 sets of chessmen in the last year and the 
production will be still larger the coming year. A regula- 
tion chess set has thirty-two pieces and the completed sets 
produced called for 2,888,000 individual pieces. In addi- 
tion to the chess about 750,000 other ‘‘men’’ were pro- 
duced for other games. The total production has been at 
the rate of 10,000 pieces a day including Sundays, and 
the working force is forty-two hands, including those who 
do the finishing and packing. 

The chessmen go to all parts of the country and in the 
last year the game has been in great demand for the army 
cauips, cantonments and training stations, for the armo- 
ries, for the Y. M. C. A., both army and civil, and for 
colleges. 

The best chessmen are made of boxwood imported from 
the West Indies and purchased by the pound. It costs 
about 4 cents a pound and a thousand feet of board meas- 
ure would eause a bill to be rendered of about $900. 
Cheaper men are made of maple. Most of the pieces are 
turned by automatic machines but the knights have to 
be made by hand and some of the pieces are retouched 
by hand, 


GETS DEFINITE RULING ON CHILD LABOR ACT 


New OruEans, La., Oct. 29.—Something of a definite 
line on the application of the Federal Child Labor Act to 
sawmill operation and the lumber industry in general 
has been secured by Secretary Watson of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, who has just ad- 
dressed a circular on the subject to the association mem 
bers. Mr. Watson took the interpretation of the law 
up with the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Department 
ot Labor, explaining that boys under 16 in some in- 
stances have been employed heretofore in sawmill, shingle 
mill, planing mill and lath mill. The bureau was asked 
if the opinion was correct that these boys, if under 16 
and over 14 years old, would be prohibited from working 
more than eight hours a day. The question was also sub- 
mitted whether the act applied to boys employed in woods 
operations and in the lumber yards, it being suggested 
that this was open air work and not employment in fac- 
tories proper. : 

The following reply, received last Friday, answers both 
queries, and should be of interest to lumbermen generally : 

\cknowledgment is made of your letter of October 19 
and in reply you are advised as follows: 

(1) You are correct in your position that the United 
States Child Labor Act prohibits the employment of chil- 
dren under 16 years of age in a sawmill for a longer period 
than eight hours in any one day. 

(2) A lumber yard as described by you is not covered by 
tle provisions of this act, nor do its provisions apply to the 
employment of children in the woods. 

(Signed) GRACB ANNATT, 
Director, Child Labor Division. 











TO FIGHT FOR USE OF WOODEN SHINGLES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 29.—The fight for the right to 

e wooden shingles as a roof covering will be taken up 

rain in Birmingham immediately after Nov. 6, when the 
‘ow ¢city administration which was elected thirty days 
ago shall be inaugurated. The fight which resulted in 
the condemnation of shingles two years ago has been up 
before the present body of city authorities several times, 
ind each time without satisfactory result to the lumber 
dealers. It is believed that the new officials will be more 
susceptible to the arguments which will be presented. 





TAKE UP CAR PROBLEM FOR SHIPPING SUGAR BARRELS 


St. Louris, Mo., Oct. 29.—B. C. Sheahan, secretary of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, in a 
bulletin issued today from his St. Louis office, advises 
slack stave, heading and hoop manufacturers and dealers 
that he had taken up with the Food Administration. at 
Washington the matter of obtaining the necessary empty 
cars for shipping sugar barrel stock. Mr. Sheahan advises 
that the present scarcity of sugar, particularly in some 
sections of the country, has made the problem of fur- 
nishing containers of far-reaching importance, as the 
crop can not be marketed without containers. That he 
may bring the needs of members in the way of empty 
cars to the attention of the proper authorities, Mr. 
Sheahan -asks information, preferably by wire, on these 
five points: Name of shipper; location of plant; name 
of railroad or railroads; number of cars required; over 
what period. 

The secretary adds: 

The urgency of the matter alone will justify the Govern- 
ment authorities in affording us relief and it is therefore sug- 
gested that information be furnished as to the number of 
cars that are needed for the next two weeks. 

he matter of securing empty cars for the movement of 


stock needed for containers for flour and similar food prod- 
ucts is being handled and you will be advised of any develop- 


ments, 
Mr. Sheahan’s Washington address is in care of the 
Commercial Club. 





REDWOOD WINS FAVOR AT CALIFORNIA LAND SHOW 


Association’s Exhibit Demonstrates Durability, Beauty 
and Multiplicity of Uses of the Wood 


San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 27.—Entertainment includ- 
ing orchestra, music and singing, and scores of educa- 
tional exhibits expressed the aims of the California Land 
Show, which has just closed a fifteen-day session at the 
big show grounds, on Market near Eighth Street. It was 
twice as large as the only other land show ever held here, 
and included a live-stock exhibit, products exhibited by 
various counties, special displays by educational and other 
institutions, and numerous industrial booths and conces- 
sions, 

The show formed a sort of animated relief map of all 
California. Even leaving aside the live-stock exhibit, 

















MODEL OF 105-YEAR-OLD CHURCH CONSTRUCTED OF 
REDWOOD FROM ORIGINAL 


where in a big tent to the south of the main tents, 100 
pure bred cattle were shown, very creditable exhibits were 
made of fruits, vegetables, nuts and grain, from forty 
counties. All these against a background of redwood 
trees, twinkling lights and sawdust-covered ground made 
a hit with the thousands of visitors. The lumber exhibit 
came in for a good share of attention. 

The California Redwood Association installed a very at- 
tractive booth, adjoining the Mendocino County exhibit. 














EXHIBIT OF CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION AT 
CALIFORNIA LAND SHOW 


The two booths were constructed of rough redwood 
trunks, giving a beautiful rustic effect. In the center of 
the redwood booth, which was paved with redwood floor- 
ing blocks, was the replica of the old Russian church at 
Fort Ross, Cal., which has resisted the weather for 105 
years without serious deterioration. The building was 
damaged somewhat by the great earthquake in 1906, but 
it is now being restored to its original appearance and 
will be kept intact as an historical relic by an organiza- 
tion for the preservation of old landmarks. The model 
of the church was constructed from small boards, which 
were re-milled from hand-hewn window sills of the old 


structure. It is said that all of the lumber used by the 
Russian colonists was hewed out and finished by hand, 
which speaks well for the skill of their mechanics. From 
the appearance of the replica, one would almost think 
that it was made of ordinary seasoned redwood just out 
of a modern lumber yard. 

Among the other exhibits in the redwood booth were: 

Samples of redwood stave pipe, both wire wound and sec- 
tional, such as are used almost exclusively for water mains in 
ne new army cantonments thruout the United 
States. 

A miniature redwood tank, with its supporting frame- 
— Many of these tanks are used at the army canton- 
ments. 

A large exhibit of stained redwood panels, showing the 
beautiful effects that can be obtained, if one wishes to have 
variations on the natural color of the wood. A number of 
these had been prepared by use of the Fenford finishes, illus- 
trating how redwood can be treated so as to produce a great 
variety of pleasing color effects by the use of stains. — 

Specimens of redwood taken from old buildings, which had 
stood for periods ranging from 50 to 105 years, showing its 
superior lasting qualities. 

Beautiful redwood panels ornamented by the Fenford relief 
carving process. These are produced by a patented sand-blast 
process, and are used for interior architectural decoration, 
wall panels, ceilings ete. 

A large redwood frame containing numbered samples of 
the line of booklets on the various uses of redwood lumber 
published by the California Redwood Association. Visitors, 
who filled out cards stating which of the books would be of 
particular use to them, were given copies. 

Samples of redwood flooring blocks, which are rapidly com- 
ing into use for the floors of machine shops and factories 
thruout the country. They make floors that are noiseless and 
fire-resisting. : 

The management of the California Land Show gave 
the California Redwood Association a premium for an 
artistic redwood exhibit and, also, an award for historical 
and edueational exhibit. 

A valuable adjunct of the California Redwood Associa- 
tion’s exhibit was supplied by the use of a set of 2,000 
feet of motion-picture films, illustrating the redwood in- 
dustry in considerable detail. The felling of huge red- 
wood trees, and the snaking, barking, hauling and dump- 
ing of logs, were admirably illustrated. The milling op- 
erations at the plants of the Pacific Lumber Co., Caspar 
Lumber Co. and other manufacturing concerns, were 
shown in detail. The visitors to the tent where the films 
were shown and explained by R. A. Ibach, who had 
charge of the redwood exhibit, were entertained as well 
as instructed. 


EMPLOY NEGRO WOMEN IN YARD WORK © 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 29.—Owing to the extreme 
scarcity of labor, incident to the operations of the draft 
law and the heavy emigration of negroes from Memphis 
and the valley territory, some lumber firms are adopting 
the expedient of giving employment to negro women. 
One firm in Memphis, May Bros., is employing about 
sixteen negro women and several other firms are using 
smaller numbers. They are generally employed in piling 
or loading lumber but in some instances they are being 
used on log cars and in other pretty heavy work. They 
wear overalls and they are rendering very good service. 
This is the first time in the history of the lumber industry 
of this section that women have been so employed and 
the experiment is being watched with much interest be- 
cause it is realized that there is little chance of securing 
anything like the amount of male labor required. 








CHICAGOAN LANDS TRAINING STATION CONTRACT 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 29.—A telegram from Wash- 
ington last Saturday announced that the contract for con- 
struction of buildings for the Gulfport (Miss.) naval 
training station had been awarded to John W. Griffith & 
Son, of Chicago, who bid $436,000. The bid price covers 
about 130 buildings of various kinds, all to be completed 
within eighty days after the contract is signed. Only 
two bids were submitted for the entire contract, Paschen 
Bros., the competitor, for the contract, bidding $640,000. 
There were six bidders for the emergency hospital build- 
ing as a separate unit; ranging all the way from $84,000 
to $144,000. 





— 


LARGE MILL BEING ERECTED IN FLORIDA 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 29.—The Manasota Land & Tim- 
ber Co., incorporated in this State, recently purchased 
from the Southern Investment Co. over 78,000 acres of 
land in Manatee and De Soto counties, Florida, upon 
which there is estimated to be a stand of at least 250, 
000,000 feet of longleaf yellow pine of excellent quality. 

William H. Grannis, a well known lumber manyfac 
turer of recognized ability has been engaged to manage 
the sawmill operations of the company. The machinery 
for a mill of a daily capacity of 100,000 feet has been 
purchased and Mr. Grannis is now in Florida, erecting 
the buildings in which the machinery is to be installed. 
It is proposed to increase the capacity of the sawmill 
as the demand requires, and also to add additional ma 
chinery and buildings such as planers, molders and stave 
machinery as the demands of customers require. The 
officers of the company are: President, J. Henry Stroh 
meyer; vice-president, R. Lancaster Williams; secretary 
and treasurer, James E. Whitney. The three mentioned 
above, together with Jacob France and Eugene L. Nor 
ton, all of Baltimore, Md., together with Langbourne 
M. Williams, of Richmond, Va., and J. S. Cosden, of 
Tulsa, Okla., compose the board of directors. The prin- 
cipal office of the company is in the Maryland Casualty 
Tower Building in this city and its Mlorida office in the 
First National Bank Building, Sarasota, in charge of 
Charles G. Strohmeyer, sales manager of the company. 





BriTisH Board of Trade figures show that 1,256,000 
women in England are now doing work formerly done by 
men. The total number of women workers, not includ- 
ing domestic servants, women employed in small shops 
or on farms or as nurses in military, naval or Red Cross 
hospitals, is 4,538,000. 
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HOME OWNING CAMPAIGN IS HEARTILY APPROVED 


Cooperation Is Promised 
LEWISTOWN, MoNnrT. 

We will be glad to co-operate in the “Home for Every 
Family” campaign, and ask that you keep us fully advised 
as to its progress. We want to know more about it and 
learn all we can. We operate seven yards here in central 
Montana, and the writer will be glad personally to be of 
any assistance he can.—J. E. OwkN, president Basin Lum- 
ber Co, 


Every Lumberman’s Duty to Push It 


NorRTH PATERSON, N. J. 

The idea of “A Home for Every Family” is certainly a 
good one, and it is the duty of every lumber dealer to put 
forth all the effort he can in order to push the cause along. 
Too many men instead of putting their money into homes 
put it into automobiles. The automobile is undoubtedly a 
great blessing to business men, and a source of pleasure to 
those who have incomes to maintain it, but I feel that 
it is a detriment to the average man who invests in one in 
preference to a home.—Irvy Myers. 


Is Heartily in Accord 
DUBUQUE, IowA. 

The “Home Building’ editorial appearing on the front 
cover page of your Oct. 20 issue attracted our attention, 
and we assure you that we are most heartily in accord with 
this movement. We shall be pleased to have you send us 
further details of the plan on which you are now working, 
and we assure you of our hearty coédperation.—J. A. KERPER, 
Secretary Peter J. Seippel Lumber Co. 


In Complete Sympathy—Money for Building Scarce 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

Needless to say, we are in complete sympathy with the 
Home Building campaign. In our section of the country 
there is a very serious difficulty in that the savings banks 
are not able to joan any money on real estate mortgages 
right now. Whenever they have money to loan they will 
not lend over 50 percent, and in some cases not over 40 
percent of the valuation of the building and lot. You can 
see how this affects the man who has less than the full 
amount necessary to build——-CHARLES BAKER, Treasurer 
Baker Lumber Co. 


Now Is as Good Time as Any to Build 
MEDFORD, WIS. 

Judging from the way building has slumped off in the 
last six months something ought to be done to bring people 
face to face with the fact that now is as good a time as any 
other to build, and that the future holds little prospect for 
price reductions. We think your idea is a good one, and 
the more homes are owned by the people who live in them 
the nearer solution will be some of the social problems con- 
fronting the country.—O. R. Lotz, Medford Lumber Co. 


From a Drouth Stricken Section 
UVALDE, TEX. 

Our section has had the most severe drouth that we have 
passed thru in over thirty years. While money is exceed- 
ingly scarce and we can not hope for the results that will 
be secured in other communities we know that the effort will 
not be futile, and will therefore do our part in carrying for- 
ward the Home Building campaign.—A. B. MAYHEW, gen- 
eral manager Mayhew & Isbell Lumber Co. 


Essay Contest Has Been Launched 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
I have read with a good deal of pleasure the Home Build- 
ing editorial on front cover page of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 





MAN of Oct. 20, and congratulate you upon the strength of 
this article. We are getting under very good headway in 
this district with this Build a Home idea, which is being 
pushed by the Real Estate Exchange and by the retail lum- 
bermen. We have written our superintendent of schools 
along the lines suggested by you, offering a prize for the best 
essay on “Why You Should Own a Home.’ I congratulate 
you upon this good work.—W. THoRNTON ESTES, president 
Estes Lumber Co. 


Is Interested in Contest Plan 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
We are very much interested in this movement, and have 
taken the matter up with the superintendent of schools, ask- 
ing him to do what he can to help. Please send us the re- 
mainder of the information regarding the contest.—BrIGGs 
LUMBER Co. 


Is in Favor of the Plan 
St. PauL, MINN. 
We are very much in favor of a plan worked out aleng 
the lines you suggest, and would very much appreciate re- 
ceiving further details regarding this movement.—O. LAmpP- 
LAND, president Capital City Lumber Co. 


California Dealer Expresses Approval 
La MEsa, CAL. 
The proposed plan meets with our approval and we will be 
glad to do our part.—LA Mrsa LUMBER Co. 


Willing to Codperate 
CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 
Relative to campaign ‘“‘A Home for Every Family” which 
you are launching, we will heartily appreciate any further 
information you may send us, and believe that we shall be 
most willing to cojperate.—M. A. BLAND, president W. F. 
Coulter Mill & Lumber Co. 


Thinks AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Is on Right Track 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
We would like full particulars regarding this Home Build- 
ing campaign. We think you are on the right track, and 
we want to know all about your plans.—W. D. MENDENHALL, 
treasurer Guilford Lumber Manufacturing Co. 


School Contest Interests This Concern 
GREYBULL, Wyo. 
We are very much interested in the Home Building cam- 
paign which you are fostering, and are very anxious to have 
more particulars in regard to the school contest which you 
have planned. We will do everything possible to help along 
this big idea.—E. J. Davis, agent Greybull Lumber Co. 


Should Mean Much Good to Lumber Industry 
Henry, ILL. 

We will be very glad to receive detailed plans for the con- 
test for school children, to encourage essays on “Why Own 
a Home.” We believe that this should result in much good 
to the lumber industry, particularly in the larger cities 
where the dealers can club together and hire a capable man 
to handle the proposition—-H & E. F. Hunter. 


Will Be a Great Benefit 
Crown Point, IND. 
Carried out along the lines you suggest I can see no rea- 
son why your plan will not be a great benefit to the lumber 
industry.—C. D. Root, acting secretary Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Indiana. 





A Step in the Right Direction 
Wauvpon, WIs. 
We are in receipt of your circular “A Home for Every 
Family,” and surely think this is a step in the right direc 
tion. We are willing to codperate with you and will await 
with pleasure your further advices relative to the matter. 
—J. ROSSMAN, vice-president Loomans Lumber Co. 


A Good Thing for the Lumber Trade 
BLYTHEVILLE, Ark. 
You may count on our hearty coéperation in this cam- 
paign. We think you are doing a mighty good deed for the 
lumber trade and for the country as a whole by pushing this 
proposition—E. D. FrrGuson, secretary-treasurer Blytho- 
ville Lumber Co. 


Hearty Support Is Promised 
St. Pav, MINN. 

We note that you have planned a campaign to promoie 
home building. We assure you that we will lend our hearty 
support to the idea and we look forward with great inter 
est to further details of this movement so we may be in 
position to advise you what we intend doing.—Epwarp A. 
KONANTZ, 


Codperative Contest Campaign in Prospect 
MISSOULA, Moni 
We think this plan is a splendid one, and will be glad to 
coéperate with other lumbermen here toward offering prizes 
to public school pupils along the lines you suggest.—E. H. 
POLLEYS, president The Polleys Lumber Co. 





Says School Children Can Be Interested 

STERLING, Kan 
We shall give your-school contest plan our hearty support ; 
will get busy and start the work at once. All of our man- 
agers have been instructed on this point. We will furnish 
the local newspapers with material for this publication work, 
and also get out advertising to distribute by mail, thus en- 
couraging the school districts in helping us in these contests. 
We can excite the interest of the school children, as we have 

done so on other lines.—D. J. Fair, D. J. Fair Lumber Co. 





Such a Campaign Is Needed 
Bryan, OHI0 
We would welcome the Home Building movement you out- 
line, and will be glad to give of our time and money to try 
to enlist the codperation of the other dealers if the move- 
ment gets under way.--STIME LUMBER Co. 





Idea Is Called Practical and Original 
NASHUA, Monv. 

We wish to state that your idea strikes us as being very 
practical as well as original, and along the lines which 
should be followed by all lumbermen to increase their sales 
and at the same time instill into the minds of the people the 
idea of building and owning homes. We are willing to 
coéperate and shall welcome any further details.—FARMEks’ 
LUMBER Co. 


Is in Favor of the Plan 
CHILTON, WIS. 
We are heartily in favor of the movement you plan and 
can assure you of our coéperation as far as we possibly can. 
-DORSCHEL, KROBHNKE LUMBER Co. 


RAILWAYS COMPANY HELPS EMPLOYEES BUILD HOMES 


Nearly three years ago the United Railways Co. of St. 
Louis organized a savings and loan association for the benefit 
of its employees. 

The purpose of the organization was to encourage the sav- 
ing of money by its employees, in arranging for them a safe 
investment which would pay them a good rate of interest 
upon their savings and also in encouraging them to build or 
purchase their own homes. 

The association has succeeded beyond the fondest dreams 
of its promoters. Since its organization nearly $1,000,000 
has been paid into the association and it has done a great deal 
toward the encouragement of thrift among the employees. 

As soon as a man has saved up money, no matter how 
little, and the money is earning interest for him, he has be- 
come a capitalist on his own account. His viewpoint changes 
and he is a better citizen and a better employee. : 

The association is conducted along conservative business 
lines and the men feel that it is their own business institu- 
tion and that it is a business and not a charity. 

This statement made for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
by Richard McCulloch, president and general manager of 
the United Railways Co., of the purpose and benefits of 
the savings and loan association operated for its em- 
ployees is strong testimony of the value of such an asso- 
ciation and should commend itself to other large corpo- 
rations that want to do something substantial, something 
not a charity, in the way of real benefit to their employees. 
In fact, the plan adopted by the company, which operates 
the street railway system of St. Louis, Mo., and St. Louis 
County, is well worth adopting in every community. 
It is strictly in line with the national ‘‘ Build a Home’’ 
and building and loan association movement that is being 
inaugurated by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, following a suggestion of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

The United Railways Savings & Loan Association was 
incorporated Dec. 22, 1914, and began business in Janu- 
uary, 1915. In the thirty-two months that it has been 
doing business it has built thirty-two homes. These homes 
range from modest bungalows to large apartment houses. 
In addition to this loans have been made to 269 members, 
who are acquiring homes on the installment plan. Most 
of these homes have required more or less alterations, with 
the result that the association’s activities have been a 
considerable item in the lumber business of St. Louis. 


Largest Organization of Its Kind in St. Louis 
The association is the largest building and loan asso- 
ciation in St. Louis, and is one of the largest in the 
country. Certainly it is the largest operated by any pub- 
lic service or other corporation in the country for the 
benefit of its employees, and is a model in every respect, 


combining all of the good points of other associations, 
and some new ideas. 

Originally chartered under the laws of Missouri for 
$1,000,000, the capital stock was increased on July 1, 
1915, to $1,500,000, on Nov. 1, 1915, to $2,000,000, and 
on June 1, 1916, to $2,500,000, its present capitalization. 
This is a record of growth of which any building and 
loan association might well be proud. 

The number of members of record Aug. 31, when the 
last semi-annual report was made, was 2,723. Of this 
number 2,604 are what are known as installment stock- 
holders, using their savings to pay for stock. 

The amount of money paid into the association by 
thrifty employees up to Aug. 31 was $900,116.20, and at 
this writing the figure is close to $1,000,000. This repre- 
sents the savings of motormen, conductors, track men, 
mechanics, clerks and every branch of the service of 
the company, and much of this sum never would have 
been saved except for the association. 


The assets of the company are now in excess of $500,- 
000, of which $464,925 constitutes loans on real estate and 
stock security, $6,500 straight loans on real estate, $4,889 
loans on stock. 


The expenses of conducting the association are merely 
nominal. In thirty-two months the total amounts paid 


At the end FoF Ten Years 







TO-DAY ox 
UNITED RAINS 






af ?. 
SAVINIG AND LOAN ASSN. 


for clerical services have been only $5,809.57 and for 
printing and postage $1,649.51. To have handled $1,000,- 
000—and the money is now coming in at the rate of $1,000 
every day—with such a small amount of clerical help is a 
record never equaled by a bank handling the same amount 
of cash. 

The association pays nothing for office rent, heat, light, 
telephone and pays nothing for executive or manager’s 
services. These are donated by the company. 

The organization is purely a codperative mutual ben 
fit association, every cent of the profits being credite! 
to the stockholders. The association is managed by 4 
board of directors who are elected by a ballot at the 
annual meeting of stockholders. Officers handling funds 
are under bond, and the association is under thoro State 
supervision, which insures the interests of stockholders 
being safeguarded. 

Employees who have cash they wish to invest receive 
a certificate of stock, which represents a full-paid share 
of stock for each $200 they pay in. Interest at 6 percent 
is paid on this, holders of such stock receiving thei’ 
interest in cash, payable semiannually, in March ani 
September of each year. Six percent interest is paid on 
all money paid into the association on stock, but in the 
case of installment stock the interest is credited to th 
member’s account. Dividends declared during the thirt; 
two months of the association’s existence total $28,783.8°. 

In one of the booklets of the association, which explains 
its operations, this question and answer appear: 

Question—How much would I have to pay a month on ® 
$2,000 deed of trust in the association? 

Answer—In the first place, you would have to have tei 
shares of stock. The association would loan you $2,000 ou 
your ten shares and take a deed of trust on your property. 
You would pay $10 a month on the shares and 6 percent 
interest on the loan, which is $10 a month, making a tota! 
of $20 a month. This $10 a month you pay on your stock 
is credited to your account each month. In that way your 
stock becomes more valuable every month. Every six months 
a dividend is declared, which is credited to your account. 
While the association originally loaned you $2,000, you wi!! 
have paid back about $1,340. The balance will be made up 


by the interest that these $10 payments you have been making 
will have earned. 


Originator of the Plan 


The late Robert McCulloch, then president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, and who was succeeded 
by his son, who holds those positions now, originated the 


(Concluded on Page 59.) 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


OFFICIALS TO RUSH SHIP CONSTRUCTION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31.—With ship building 
speeded up all along the line Chairman Hurley, of the 
federal Shipping Board and Admiral Capps of the Emer- 
geney Fleet Corporation, promise to turn out by March 
] next approximately 1,000,000 tons of ocean-going ships. 
This promise was made at a conference of steel ship 
builders, representatives of the employees, the Navy De- 
pirtment, Department of Labor and American Federation 
of Labor. 

A strong organization of technical experts has been 
}oilt up to assist Admiral Capps in handling various 
fentures of the construction work. At the conference 
a better understanding was developed between employers 
aud employees. Suggestions were invited as to how more 
labor ean be secured, and a statement was made that the 
{lect corporation, and other interests’ bureaus, will imme- 
diately take up the question of preventing the theft of 
labor by one ship builder offering higher wages than his 
competitor. The plan is to standardize wages on the 
Atlantie and Gulf coasts. 

Reports from the Pacific coast presented to the con- 
ferenee indicate that there is a good prospect of reach- 
ing a definite agreement that will clarify the labor situa- 
tion there. 





AUTHORIZES INVESTIGATION OF DUMPING 
LEGISLATION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 1—The United States tariff 


conmission has authorized an investigation of counter- 
vailing duties and dumping legislation under the power 


given it by Section 704 of its organic act. This investi- 
gation will be under the supervision of Commissioner 
Culbertson, 





SEEK LUMBER FOR CANAL ZONE 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31.—The Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau and the Douglas Fir Bureau have 
been asked to submit prices on several million feet of 
lumber for use in the Panama Canal Zone. The material 
may be furnished in either longleaf pine or fir. Because 
of the closer proximity of the southern pine mills, they 
probably stand the better chance of securing this order. 





DETERMINATION WILL INSURE AIRCRAFT 
LUMBER SUPPLY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ]| 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 31—The Federal Government 
has put a stop to the exporting of fir lumber suitable for 
ship building. Customs officials have been ordered by the 
war trade board to refuse clearance papers until further 
orders from this board to ‘all vessels having in their 
cargoes fir lumber that could be used in any way by the 
Government for ship building or airplane construction and 
several vessels are now being held at Puget Sound ports, 
either awaiting examination of their cargoes or because 
they have on board lumber of this kind. This action of 
the Federal Government emphasizes the need for ship 
building and airplane material. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, thru Secre- 
tary Robert B. Allen, has issued an earnest plea to mill 
men and loggers to do everything possible to expedite 
the production of this lumber. Secretary Allen says: 

Never before has American history been put to such a 
supreme test'as is now confronting the lumber industry of 
the Pacific Northwest.. Disorganized by seditious labor agi- 
tators, professional politicians and a malignant, “yellow” 
press, upon this industry largely rests the fate of American 
mien and their allies when the spring drive starts. Regard- 
less of our industrial troubles and handicaps, the task before 
us must be taken care of. Give aircraft fir priority over 
e\erything except aircraft spruce. Each mill must do its 
bit. If you can not get a carload get what you can; but in 
the name of humanity get it quick. The sawing specifica- 
‘ion is difficult, made doubly so by I. W. W. sabotage, which 
is insidiously slowing down the production of logs suitable 
for ships as well as aircraft lumber. That, however, does 
not relieve the industry of its responsibility. We must de- 
liver that which our Government asks of us. If the air- 
planes are not ready in the spring it must not be the fault 
of our industry and, in the final analysis, when that great 
white winged fleet shall have forever crushed out world 
Wrecking Prussianism its creation in all probability will be 
credited to some one individual who may in the customary 
course of events spend the rest of his days increasing his 
popularity by making the world unsafe for the “timber 
baron ;” but, regardless of present obstacles to manufacturing 
etliciency or probable future political abuse, we must fulfill 
the aircraft pledge which the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation has given the Government in the name of the indus- 
try which it represents. 


At a meeting of over one hundred mill men and loggers — 


of western Washington held here Monday the entire day 
was devoted to discussing ways and means of furthering 
production of needs in war lumber. It was held under the 
auspices of the Lumbermen’s Protective League, formed 
last summer primarily to hold lumbermen together in 
resisting I. W. W. and union labor demands for an 8-hour 
day. So suecessful have been the lumbermen in their 
stand that the mills’ output is now about 83 percent of 
normal, according to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation weekly report. Sabotage is still being conducted 
by the I. W. W. element, which seems to be doing every- 
thing in its power to deter the country’s war preparations, 
realizing the need of ships and airplanes and being inef- 
ficient in its work, striking on the job, spiking logs and 
putting emery dust in machinery bearings. Their sedition 
and treacherous work are still being earried on. 
Lumbermen are determined, however, to carry out the 
pledges to the Government to furnish material, and they 
will stand together definitely for this purpose, to protect 
the industry from destruction. An evidence of this dis- 
position is the resolutions adopted at the West Coast 
meeting at Portland last week petitioning the Government 
to requisition all lumber suitable for airplane production 
and if necessary commandeer such plants and facilities 
as may be required in the production of aircraft material. 





An official of the Signal Corps has been in Washington 
and Oregon investigating the situation for the last two 
weeks, and on his return to Washington, .D. C., it will 
probably be announced whether the Government will pro- 
ceed to conscript men to work in logging camps, getting 
out the needed spruce supply. It is reported the com- 
mander at the American Lake cantonment will arrange 
for those of the national draft army training there, 
who are experienced loggers, to volunteer as members of 
a regiment to do this work. Statistics gathered by the 
Lumbermen’s Protective League show a shortage of over 
two thousand lumbermen in the lumber industry of the 
west Coast, mostly in logging camps. 





SECRETARY TO REMAIN AT WASHINGTON 
OFFICE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31.—The Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau has determined to transfer W. J. Sowers, 
secretary of the bureau, to the Washington office and 
keep him here thruout the war. At present one member 
of the committee comes to Washington and remains a 
week or two and then is relieved by another. About the 
time they get acquainted their time expires and their 
successors show up. It is believed the results will be 
more satisfactory, if one man is kept here regularly. 
The major part of the clerical force, it is understood, 
will remain in New Orleans. 


- 


INITIATE ‘‘SAVE WOOD’’ CAMPAIGN 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31—HExperts of the Forest 
Service have initiated a ‘‘Save wood’’ campaign. The 
shortage of coal and unusual demands upon the fuel 
supply for industrial purposes at home and in allied 
countries have served to emphasize the value of wood as 
a fuel. It has been found that much wood is wasted 
which could just as well be saved. Uncle Sam wants to 
cut off waste at this point as well as in all other directions. 








ENDORSE RECOMMENDED RAILROAD LEGISLA- 
TION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31.—A press bulletin issued 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States today 
contains the announcement that the organized business 
men of the country have strongly endorsed in a refer- 
endum the recommendations of the railroad committee 
that Congress enact important new railroad legislation. 

Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, is chairman of this 
committee and R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
is a member. 

The recommendations submitted to referendum, all of 
which were overwhelmingly endorsed, follows: 

1—That provision be made for Federal regulation of the 
issuance of railroad securities. 

2—That Congress pass a general railroad incorporation 
law under which all railroad carriers subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission may organize. 

38—That if Congress passes a railroad incorporation law, 
all railroad carriers subject to the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, both those now existing and 
those hereafter to be created, be required to organize under 
this law. 

4—In view of the fact that conflict has arisen with respect 
to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
over intrastate rates, even tho such rates affect interstate 
commerce, the Committee recommends that the commission 
be given authority by statute to regulate intrastate rates 
when those rates affect interstate commerce. 

The committee declared that there has been much dis- 
cussion by shippers, carriers and Government officials 
as to whether the railroads should merely be given an 
opportunity to incorporate under Federal authority or 
should be required to do so. 

Taking up the question of interstate and intrastate 
rates, the committee pointed out that intrastate rates 
are closely interwoven with interstate rates and that any 
regulation of the one must have some effect upon the 
other. Most of the railroads of the country cross State 
lines and handle both intrastate and interstate commerce 
over the same rails, by the same employees and often in 
the same cars. The same commodities, it was pointed out, 
are handled in both interstate and intrastate commerce. 





COMMITTEE MAY TRANSACT ALL GOVERN- 
MENT LUMBER BUSINESS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31.—It looks as if the various 
departments and bureaus of the Government may come 
more and more to make all purchases of lumber thru the 
lumber committee of the Council of National Defense. 
This means, of course, on the advice of the committee. 
The bureau of supplies and accounts of the Navy Depart- 
ment has been following its own inclinations very largely 
and buying in the open market on competitive bids. Be- 
cause of the large volume of other business moving on 
Government account and handled thru the emergency bu- 
reau’s efficient organizations the navy has been disap- 
pointed at times. 

Inquiries within the last few days indicate the navy 
folks in the future may utilize the services of the 
lumber committee. Shortly after the outbreak of the war 
some navy purchases were made thru the committee, but 
this has not been the rule for many weeks. 

The Zeeling is growing that all orders should be passed 
thru a central clearing house whose business it is to know 
where lumber stocks can be secured, give prices and help 
expedite shipments. The lumber committee has been 
exercising these functions ever since its creation, and 
to the satisfaction of everybody except persons here and 
there who for one reason or another have been disap- 
pointed. t 


URGES OPERATORS TO INCREASE DELIVERIES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 1.—W. H. Sullivan, chairman 
of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, is sending to 
all southern pine operators a letter urging them greatly 
to inerease deliveries of ship material. Mr. Sullivan 
declares that the fate of America depends upon ships. 
His letter announces that the item prices for the lum- 
ber schedule will be on the basis of ‘‘over $40’? with 
higher prices for heart specifications. 

An official of the Emergency Fleet Corporation stated 
to newspaper men that 213 yellow pine lumber con- 
cerns have ‘‘signed the pledge’’ to do everything prac- 
tical to hasten the wooden ship building program, fully 
realizing their share of the responsibility which rests 
on the lumber industry to help bridge the Atlantic with 
ships. 

As a matter of fact, Chairman Sullivan and other 
members of the committee which conferred with ship- 
ping board officials definitely pledged only themselves, 
but they are hopeful that every yellow pine mill will 
come forward in the same spirit and do its full part. 

Lumbermen here expect the Government to exempt 
from the second call under the draft law workmen em- 
ployed in sawmills which are cutting ship timbers and 
other war materials for the Government. The winning 
of the war depends on ships, and workmen getting our 
ship materials are declared to be engaged in a most 
essential occupation. 


CONFER ON LUMBER MATTERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 1—H. W. Schwartz, general 

manager of the Standard Lumber Co., of Live Oak, Fla., 
and W. E. Cummer and D. Coit, of the Cummer Lumber 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., were in Washington today con- 
ferring on lumber matters. Arrangements are being 
made for a prominent Texas lumberman to come here 
and relieve Frank G. Wisner, of the lumber committee, 
temporarily. Mr. Wisner has been here ever since the 
committee was organized working day and night. 





WANT LUMBERMAN ON WAR PROFITS TAX 
COMMITTEE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 31—The whole lumber trade 
of the country, as well as the coal and metal mining 
interests of the Southwest, are behind a movement seeking 
the appointment of George R. Hicks, of the Bowman- 
Hicks Lumber Co., of Kansas City, as a member of the 
war profits tax advisory committee. This committee, to 
be appointed by Secretary of the Treasury William G. 
McAdoo, will advise the secretary in all matters affecting 
the collection of the new tax on excess profits. It is 
assumed that the membership will represent the various 
industries subject to the tax, and the name of Mr. Hicks 
was proposed as representing the natural resources of 
the country. Thru Charles 8. Keith, president of the 
Southern Pine Association, the name of Mr. Hicks was 
presented to the coal and metal mining interests of the 
Southwest and he was endorsed for the place. All the 
lumber organizations of the country have endorsed Mr. 
Hicks, who is vice president of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber 
Co. and is well qualified for the place sought for him. 
With a wide knowledge of the lumber industry he com- 
bines a broad general knowledge of the natural resources 
of the country. 

Charles S. Keith, thru whom the efforts in behalf of 
Mr. Hicks have been directed, now is in New York and 
on his way home will stop off in Washington to confer 
with Secretary McAdoo about the appointment. 





TWELVE STEEL SHIPS TO BE BUILT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New OrR.LEANS, LaA., Nov. 1—Announcement is made 
here today that the Emergency Fleet Corporation has 
placed contracts with the Jahncke Shipbuilding Co. for 
twelve 5,000-ton steel steamships to be built complete at 
New Orleans. Contracts for the necessary steel have 
already been placed with the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
of Roanoke, Va. Permanent shipyards will be built by 
the Jahneke concern. 





PURCHASE EXTENSIVE SAWMILL PROPERTY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSONVILLE, FuA., Nov. 1.—William Lothman, of the 
Lothman Cypress Co., St. Louis, in association with Frank 
N. Snell, of New Orleans, has purchased from T. B. Cook, 
of Cooksburg, Pa., the entire sawmill property of the 
Americus Manufacturing Co., consisting of 60,000,000 
feet of cypress and 20,000,000 feet of longleaf yellow 
pine in Clinch County, Ga., with 18-foot band resaw mill 
at Council, Ga., railroad and complete equipment. It is 
understood that Mr. Snell, formerly sales manager of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New Orleans, La., will manage 
the mill. ; 





TAKING CENSUS OF WIRE CABLE 
REQUIREMENTS 
(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 1—R. 8. Kellogg, secretary 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is 
engaged in taking a census of the requirements of the 
lumbermen of the country for wire cable for camp and 
mill requirements during 1918. The Council of National 
Defense recommended that this census be taken and laid 
the matter before the lumber committee, which in turn re- 
quested Mr. Kellogg to gather this information in order 
that the probable needs of lumbermen for next year may 
be antieipated and arrangements made in advance for 
meeting them. 

When the approximate needs of the mills are known ar- 
rangements will be made to give priority to shipments of 
wire cable. 
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HAVE MAINTAINED CONSTANT OPERATION FOR 


YEARS 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 

One of the best known longleaf yellow pine mills in 
southern Louisiana is that of Krause & Managan, located 
just across the lake from this city at Westlake. It has 
been in constant operation for a long period of years and 
still has a several years’ cutting supply of fine, close 
grained, resinous timber. Rudolph Krause, president of 
the company, has been connected with yellow pine oper- 
ations in this vicinity since 1883 and is one of the most 
prosperous and most respected lumbermen in this section 
of the country. His career has been steady, rather than 
brilliant, and he has weathered in a masterly manner 
every rough weather that has struck the southern lum- 
bermen during that long period of service. Mr. Krause 
is an influential citizen among Lake Charles business 
men and he is officially connected with several local insti- 
tutions. 

W. H. Managan, secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, has been in the yellow pine industry since 1889 and 
his fortunes during most of that time have been intimately 
associated with those of Mr. Krause. For a number of 
years early in the last decade Mr. Managan was a valued 
correspondent for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at Lake 
Charles but resigned about fourteen years ago because 
of the pressure of business duties. 

Krause & Managan have furnished many large ship- 
ments of lumber for Government construction work this 
year, especially for the new aviation training station re- 
cently constructed near Lake Charles. 





PRICES TWENTY YEARS AGO AND NOW 


FERNWOOD, MIss. 

E. V. Preston, jolly land agent for the Fernwood Lum- 
ber Co., tells an interesting story of the lumber game 
in his pioneer days in these parts, which began about 
thirty years ago. An engine had gone thru a bridge 
and three sticks were wanted for a derrick to hoist out 
said engine. Sticks 16x16 and 80 feet long were wanted. 
Mr. Preston looked around and found them. They cost 
him just 121, cents each and he bought them from farm- 
ers. Such logs squared up are worth $100 a thousand 
feet today. Some change! 





FOUR BROTHERS HAVE VARIED SUCCESSFUL 
INTERESTS 


FERNWOOD, Miss. 

There are few operators among the yellow pine kings 
of the South whose operations equal in magnitude those 
of the Enochs brothers, a full quartet of them. Not only 
have they a big saw and planing mill with an annual 
output in excess of 50,000,000 feet of longleaf yellow 
pine, but they are also operating a great agricultural 
and registered Hereford farm and one of the brothers, 
F. B. Enochs, will soon have completed a railroad from 
Fernwood to Columbia, a distance of forty-five miles. 

Enochs Bros. have been operating here since 1879. 
The officers of the company are: President, I. C. Enochs, 
Jackson; F. B. Enochs, vice president and general man- 
ager; P. H. Enochs, secretary; Thomas Enochs, auditor 
and office manager; Lamar Ramsey, sales manager. 

The sawmill operations are conducted under the name 
of the Fernwood Lumber Co., but Enochs Bros. has 
always been the selling name. The railroad is called 
the Fernwood & Gulf Railroad. It has long connected 
Fernwood with Tylertown, Mesa, Noxo and Kokomo with 
two daily passenger trains and when it is finished to 
Columbia it will be one of the best short lines in the 
State. Enochs Bros. own about 60,000 acres of cut- 
over lands along this railroad which are being developed 
and sold in small tracts to farmers, and already cotton 
raising is an important factor. E. V. Preston, formerly 
from Michigan, in the lumber industry thirty years and 
one of its best known pioneers, is in charge of the land 
‘development and sales for Enochs Bros. 

At present ten trains a day are handled over the Fern- 
wood & Gulf Railroad, two round-trip passenger trains, 
a local, and two logging trains. G. H. McElroy is gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent. All are revenue trains. 

The sawmill is running day and night the year around. 
It is equipped with two single bands and a gang edger. 
An edge gravity carrier, called the Phillips & Whaley 
conveyor, which is belt driven and does the loading on to 
the trucks from the sawmill by gravity, installed in 1895, 
is still giving good service. There are few of its kind 
in existence. The planing mill is equipped with eight 
planing machines. All one-inch and most of the 2-inch 
lumber is kiln dried. The company maintains its own 
machine shop and foundry for service on both the mill 
and railroad operations. 

The thing of which Enochs Bros. are probably most 
proud at this writing is their fine Hereford stock farm. 
They went into the registered stock game only four 
years ago. Today their herd is valued at $100,000, not 
to mention the value of the 2,500-acre farm and its 
model improvements, which include a big barn for the 
eattle which is the last word in construction work for 
its purpose. Charles F. Walker, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, class of 1905, is superintendent of 
the stock farm. He is a Hereford expert. Today Enochs 
Bros. have 100 breeding cows and some of the best bulls 
in the breeding records. Mr. Walker’s father is an An- 
gus cattle authority in Missouri and last spring sold beef 
off the grass for 16 cents, an evidence of his ability. 

Mr. Walker has had two herds on exhibition at State 
fairs thruout the fall, from New Orleans to Chicago, and 
at every place his herd was in the money in nearly every 
class. He has a Fairfax heifer calf born in September 


Among the Mills with Pen and Camera | 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 


for which he refused $1,000 three weeks later. He re- 
fused an offer of $1,500 recently for a February bull 
ealf, 

That Mississippi land in this section is fine for agri- 
cultural purposes Mr. Walker has proved positively. 
This year he realized thirty-two bushels of oats to 
the acre, corn averaged thirty bushels and his ensilage 
of peas and corn ran as high as fifteen tons to the acre 
with an average of eight tons. There are thirty silos 
on the place. Another feature of the farm is its orchard 
of 2,000 pecan trees, many bearing. In ten years the 
pecan orchard alone will make the farm a most valuable 
possession. 

Fernwood, built by the Enochs Bros., is a model little 
village and its people are satisfied with their work and 
their living conditions. It is one of the all too rare 
spots where humanity has not been altogether commer: 
cialized. 


WHERE ASH AIRPLANE LUMBER COMES FROM 


WHITE City, Tex. 

There has been considerable agitation over securing 
an adequate supply of clear ash lumber for airplane 
construction, as well as requests for information as 
to where it may be secured. An accompanying illustra- 
tion shows four ash logs that furnished some mighty 
fine airplane lumber and there is a great deal more where 
this came from, according to O. P. Roberts, manager of 














0. P. ROBERTS, MANAGER HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT, 


AND CHILDREN 


the hardwood department of the Boynton Lumber Co. of 
this city, the concern that manufactured the ash in ques 
tion and the man who sold it. Upon the ear in the illus 
tration there were actually six logs, altho only five are 
visible. Four of these logs were cut from one ash tree, 
sealing respectively 1225, 1084, 1024, and 900 feet log 
seale, making the total log scale 4233 feet of ash from 
one tree. On the same ear were two other mighty good 
sized logs, one being from a white oak tree with the log 
sealing 1400 feet and the other a gum log with over 


1600 feet of lumber in it. When the ash was cut up, as 


much was saved for airplane construction as possible, and 
the surprising total of 3234 feet was found to be suit- 
able. Mr. Roberts sold this lumber to the Curtiss Aero- 
plane Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., for $125 a thousand feet 











ASH LOGS CUT BY BOYNTON LUMBER CO., WHITE 
CITY, TEX. 


and he got the order for the ash as a result of filling an 
order a year ago for the Curtiss people. At that time a 
considerable shipment of fine ash dimension was made 
and in the shipment there was one piece of ash 4x 27 


inches and 16 feet long, containing 144 board feet that 


did not show a single blemish. 


A. L. Boynton is president and general manager of the 


Boynton Lumber Co., which has an excellent plant in this 
city. Mr. Boynton has been in the hardwood business in 
east Texas for twenty years and has always been very 
successful. He is a firm believer in the future of the 
east Texas hardwoods and has always been an enthusiast 


over their quality. In addition to hardwood lumber the 


company produces shortleaf yellow pine lumber of excel- 
lent quality. The Boynton Lumber Co. has a fine tract 
of timber, with enough in sight to last for ten years at 
a daily cutting rate of 45,000 feet. A feature of the 











I dont like fitin’ a tall but I bleeve if 
yo gotta fite y’ ort t’ do a good job ’n 
lick th’ other feller quick ’n have it 
over. 


—Musings of the Old Axman. 
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operation is that all sap gum is kiln dried. The hard- 
wood timber of the company runs 8 percent ash, 20 
percent white oak, 30 percent red oak, and 30 percent 
gum. 

O. P. Roberts, who is manager of the hardwood do- 
partment of the company, is one of the best known 
lumbermen in hardwood circles in Texas and is rated 
as a very capable lumberman. He was formerly in charge 
of the hardwood department of the Three States Lumb:r 
Co., of Memphis, Tenn. 





HAS REPUTATION FOR CLEAN GROUNDS ABOU? 
MILL 
LAKE CHARLES, La. 

The Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber Co., this city, «iu 
auxiliary of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., has begun wo:k 
on the foundation of a handsome new office to occupy 1 
site of six acres which'site is later to be the subject of 
extensive landscape gardening. A modern 2-story buil 
ing, handsome in every detail, finished in the best of 
longleaf yellow pine, will be erected. It will face w: st 
on what General Manager E. T. Woodring says is tte 
highest plot of ground in or near Lake Charles. Ss. y- 
eral fine pecan trees of ancient lineage are scattered 
over the grounds. 

This company has the reputation of having the clean 
est kept grounds about its sawmill of any mill in ‘he 
country. Manager Woodring claims that distinction and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative could not even 
find a scrap of paper or a stick on the ground surrowid- 
ing the mill with which to disprove his contention. 

Garages will be erected near the new office building 
for those of the employees who own cars. The present 
office will be remodeled into a residence and moved from 
its present site. The present supply house will be cut 
in two and moved to extreme ends of the office grounds 
and the sections will be made into two neat lunch and 
lounging rooms for the mill employees. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. owns five other mills in 


Louisiana besides that at Lake Charles. They are at 
Longville, Bonami, De Ridder, Ludington and Woodworth. 


_——_eeeEeOeee 


TAKES OVER MILL AND HOLDINGS OF OLD 
COMPANY 
Ora, Miss 
The Tallahala Lumber Co. has taken over the mill and 
the holdings of the old Easterling Lumber Co. and will 
begin cutting about Nov. 1. The mill has been rebuilt 
and a modern single band and a Dixie circular saw have 
been installed. New logging machinery includes a Clyde 
skidder and loader. This mill has a large quantity of 
longleaf yellow pine. 





LUMBERMAN TAKES GREAT INTEREST IN 
PECAN ORCHARD 
SHREVEPORT, La 

8S. H. Bolinger, veteran southern pine lumberman, is 
as much interested in his pecan orchard on his farm 
just seven miles north of Shreveport as he is in the hig 
shortleaf yellow pine forest surrounding his new mill 
at Zama, Miss. Mr. Bolinger, tho in the neighborhood 
of three score years, has been planting and grafting 
pecan trees for the last few years until now he has more 
than fifty acres bearing fruit.” 

This will be a poor crop year, however, hardly a half 
a crop. He hopes to get about 5,000 or 6,000 pounis. 
At from 10 to 40 cents a pound that will produce a nice 
return on the investment, especially in view of the f:ct 
that most of the land with pecan bearing trees is unicr 
cultivation for cotton and cow peas. 


TO SUPERVISE COAST SPRUCE PRODUCTION 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 27.—Russell Hawkins, one of 
the best known lumber and timber men in the Pacitic 
Northwest, who for several years has been the represen 
tative here of the interests of The Whitney Co. (Ltd 
has been appointed a captain in the aviation corps of te 
United States signal service and is here awaiting orde:s. 
The Whitney Co. has released him for a period of »'x 
months or a year, if necessary, and in the meantime 1) 
company, so far as its holdings out here are concern |, 
will let them rest. As Mr. Hawkins put it today, (‘Tw 
Whitney Co. is devoting all its energies to aid the G: 
ernment for the time being.’’ 

Mr. Hawkins returned from Washington about ten dis 
ago and went from here to Seattle and Grays Harbor 0 
interview the loggers and millmen in connection with t 
output of spruce for airplane stock and returned fu! y 
satisfied that the heartiest of codperation may be look! 
for and is already given. The output of spruce now ‘s 

| 





not up to the requirements, it is said, but it is expect: 
that the volume will be increased rapidly. This, it 
understood, will be one of the duties of Mr. Hawkiu:. 
altho he is noncommittal on this point. 

Col. Brice P. Disque, U. S. A., who has charge of the 
entire spruce matter, was in Portland during the week. 
but is now on his -way to Washington, D. C., to report 
personally to the Secretary of War, the chief of staff an: 
the Council of National Defense, indicated that the Gos 
ernment must have 10,000,000 feet of spruce a month to 
supply its needs for the airplane plans. Colonel Disque 
has offices in the Yeon building here and has full autho: 
ity to go the limit, it is said, in getting out the neede:| 
material, even to the extent of having conscripted men 
exempted from the fighting army to work in the woods or 
the mills. Colonel Disque is expected to return from 
Washington soon, when he will probably outline a more 
perfected program for future operations. 
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S“THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” 8% 


NITY BUILDER’ 


OF A 


An indication of the financial support to be asked of the people of the 


United States is afforded by the statement of Secretary McAdoo to the 


American Bankers’ Association that fourteen billions of dollars will be 
needed by July, 1918. The secretary frequently digressed from his set 


address to impress upon bankers the necessity of keeping every dollar 


ready for patriotic service. 

It is, of course, a source of general satisfaction that subscriptions to 
the second Liberty Loan have exceeded the maximum amount asked for 
= $5,000,000,000. But the people must be ready for further loans of the 
same character so that the Government may feel absolutely secure in ap- 
pealing for more money from time to time as the war makes more 
money necessary. 

But these loans need not and they must not withdraw from the ordinary 
channels of trade the money that is needed to continue “business as usual.” 
(he future slogan of America must be “Thrift, not Waste”; and if in the 
present crisis cjtizens of all classes shall learn to discover real virtue in 
self-denial, Americans will come out of this war a chastened and ennobled 
people. A people—a nation—that lives up its income from day to day, 
that maintains merely a hand-to-mouth existence, is not and can not be a 
strong nation. America with its vast wealth must subscribe for the 
Liberty bonds and meet the financial demands of the Government exactly 
as France met the demands imposed upon her by the conscienceless 
indemnity extorted by victorious Germany in 1871. 

Inasmuch as America is becoming the storehouse of the world in its 
war upon Prussian absolutism, its people are likely to be more and more 
able to respond to the financial demands made upon them. It is said that 
when Germany at the close of the Franco-Prussian war demanded and 
obtained an indemnity of $1,000,000,000 the people of France hastened 
io lend their Government the money, and the thrift promoted as a result 
brought greater prosperity to France and gave to the bonds a high value 
at all the world’s money centers, making the national credit secure and 
giving to France a financial standing that has ever since been maintained. 
Indeed, a decade after the indemnity bonds were issued they commanded 
a premium of 25 percent. 

The loans likely to be asked of the American people are sure to be 
almost insignificant in comparison with those already taken by the people 
of her Allies. The total estimated wealth of Germany is $80,000,000,000 ; 
and she has already put out five loans aggregating $11,750,000,000. For 
her latest loans it is said that one person in thirteen of the entire popula- 
tion subscribed, the average subscription being $700. 

The total estimated wealth of Great Britain is $85,000,000,000. Since 
the war she has made three big loans, aggregating $10,000,000,000; her 
latest loan being for $4,870,000,000—said to be the greatest single loan 
ever floated. Only thirty days were required to place that loan, which 
was subscribed by more than 5,000,000 people—one in every eleven of the 
population—the average subscription being $950. Some subscriptions, 
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RICANS TO PROVIDE 
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however, made by patriotic persons of small means, were as small as $5. 

Considering the population and wealth of America and her position in 
the war, the amounts called for are small in comparison with those already 
provided by the Allies. In fact, the first and second Liberty loans are 
less than one-sixth of the bank deposits of the country and less than 
3 percent of the wealth of the United States, estimated at $220,000,000,000. 
To meet the first loan 8,700,000 separate bonds were issued, 7,000,000 
of them being for $50 and $100; indicating that, as the Portland Oregonian 
phrases it, “approximately seven millions have backed their sentiments 
with their money.”’ With an estimated population of fully 100,000,000, 
it will be readily seen that a comparatively small number of citizens par- 
ticipated in the first loan. 

If it be true that the home-owning citizen is the loyal citizen of the 
community—and that it is true everybody knows—it must follow that the 
citizen of small means who invests his savings in Liberty bonds thus 
“binds” himself to his country with a tie of interest similar to that involved 
in ownership of a home. Moreover, the common everyday citizen of small 
means can not be too often reminded of the fact that the war is fought 
in his behalf. Notwithstanding the frequent assertion that every war is 
the rich man’s war, the fact remains that America, of all the countries of 
the world, offers the greatest opportunities to the average man. To 
immigrants this fact needs especially to be emphasized. Men of foreign 
birth who have availed themselves of the privilege to become American 
citizens, however lowly they may be, enjoy the same rights to participate 
in Government, in the levying of taxes and the enacting of laws that 
are enjoyed by the most wealthy citizen of the land. 

America thus far holds the distinction of having more millionaires than 
any other country of the world; and she holds the more enviable. record 
of having among her vast population more well-to-do citizens than any 
other country. While we have the very rich and the very poor, yet we 
have between the two extremes a very large number of the prosperous 
middle-class, financially speaking, which in fact constitutes the backbone 
of the nation, both financially and patriotically speaking. 

It is from this great class largely that the subscriptions to the Liberty 
loans should and likely will come, but it is the duty of leaders among them 
to drive home to their fellows the real facts regarding the war, the honesty 
of America’s intentions, the stake that American citizens have in the war; 
what victory for Germany would mean for the nation and for them; and 
what defeat of Germany means for the entire world. 

Patriotism of Americans must be internationalized, and the heart of 
the average American citizen who enjoys his wide liberties undisturbed 
must be enlarged to include consideration of his fellows under the absolute 
dominion of Germany and her allies. For the great majority of Amer- 
icans today the chief duty is to conserve resources of every kind, not by 
disuse, but by proper use. With respect to money this conservation means 
the investing of spare funds in Liberty bonds. 











AccorDING to the Kansas Jndustrialist, published by 
the students and faculty at the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
loge, there will be in MePherson County, Kansas, eighteen 
community fairs this fall. V. M. Emmert, county agricul- 
tural agent, and the superintendent of schools are working 
together for the fairs which are to be held in the school- 
houses, 

* * * 

D. J. Scuun, of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Chamber of 
Commerce, recently announced to that body that an 
ganization of young men between the ages of 16 and 
“1 had been formed in Newport, Ky., to perform pro- 
luctive work during their spare time to support the 
uation in the present crisis. Mr. Schuh has asked for sug- 
sestions from the Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Education for directing the new organization. 

* * * 

THOUSANDS of persons who have not visited Boston, 
Mass., have heard of the famous Boston Common. In a 
late issue of the Boston Herald, under the title ‘‘ The Hos- 
pitable Common,’’ editorial comment is made upon the 
uses made of the Common in late months, in part as fol- 
lows: ‘These later days have brought to Boston Com- 
mon so many sorts of uses that the frequenters of ten or 
twenty years ago would today hardly feel at home on its 
shaded walks. The next special event announced is a 
well-staged fish sale, to be held in benefit of the Province- 
town families that a recent gale robbed of their seafaring 
supporters ; and surely Boston will welcome the chance to 
recognize, however slightly, its almost daily debt to the 
courageous trawlers that tie up their schooners in the 
haven back of Highland light. The other day a muster 
of red-shirted firemen took the Common over. Not long 
before that, Mr. Lawson drove to the parade-ground his 
Jersey cows for auction. This many a month the mili- 
tary tents have lined Lafayette mall. Since early sum- 
mer the demonstration garden, with easily attainable 
standards, has been encouraging the amateurs. The steps 
and edges of the Parkman stand are growing shiny with 
the tread of orators and bandsmen. Even public movies, 


public. 





AMERICA’S FOUR ARMIES 


If this war is to be won we shall have to put sev- 
eral armies in the field: The army of soldiers in 
the trenches, making of their breasts a rampart for 
free government and free men; the army of food 
producers in the furrows; the women’s army of food 
conservers, beating back the flank attacks and the 
rear attacks of the world-old camp-follower of * * @ 
war—famine; and the patriot army of civilians in 
the business and political worlds, fighting against 
disloyal greed, unpatriotic partisanship, perverted 
personal ambition and economic treason to the re- 


If an army of civilian patriots be not organized 
to stand behind the President and fight this great 
fight for business honor, while our boys in khaki 
are gaining for themselves and for their country an 
imperishable renown, fighting and dying triumph- 
antly in the trenches, that country will be disgraced 
at home by a despicable scramble for illegitimate 
war profits on steel and coal, on munitions and food. 
Men of America, this degradation must not come. 


Business men as a class, however, instead of re- 
garding the war as an opportunity to extort ille- 
gitimate war profits from a dazed and distracted 
government, have offered not only their services but 
their enormous business organizations and proper- 
ties to the Government on any condition it might 
see fit to impose. This is a splendid and thrilling 
manifestation of the real American spirit. 

Those of us to whom the gods have not vouch- 
safed the distinction of service in the trenches evi- 
dently will find opportunity at home to show cour- 
age, self-sacrifice and patriotic devotion, fighting 
side by side with those Federal officials who have 
drawn down upon themselves venomous abuse for 
having dared to insist on keeping this war free from 
any taint of graft, extortion or other forms of ille- 
gitimate war profits.—/n substance and in part from 
address of Carl Vrooman, Assistant Seerctary of Agri- 
culture, before American Bankers’ Association. 


Turv the activities of the Nebraska Board of Agricul- 
ture, farmers of that State have been enabled to take much 
of the immature livestock from Kansas farmers who, 
owing to loss of crops, were unable to feed it. If this 
action had not been taken the Kansas owners would have 
been obliged to market the animals at a loss and the causé 
of conservation would not have been served as it now will 
be by the fattening of the animals in Nebraska. 


COMMENTING upon the development of industries as a 
result of the war, The Advance, published by the 
Corn Exchange National Bank, of Philadelphia, says: 
‘¢The capitalists who are pouring money into these new 
local industries are not gamblers. The big munition 
plants are not a flash in the pan. They will continue busy 
on the world’s work when the demand for munitions has 
happily ceased. Worth Bros.’ big steel plant is not being 
built for the discard. DuPonts are not piling up war 
profits to retire on. Their costly researches in the mak- 
ing of dyestuffs mean a vast development of the chemical 
industry. Fabrikoid has no relation to powder nor to the 
world’s shortage of leather, except so far as the normal 
increase in demand has been abnormally stimulated. Phil- 
adelphia, as the center of the ship building industry, 
should continue busy for years in replacing the loss of ton- 
nage due to the ravages of war. How will she measure up 
to her opportunities?’’ How many cities, villages and 
towns in the United States might also recite lists of their 
opportunities and ask themselves the final question? It 
is community codperation thru community organization, 
or made possible by community organization, that enables 
a community to ‘‘measure up to its opportunities.’’ 

* - * 


In 1Ts monthly bulletin, under the title ‘‘ Community 
Interest in Efficiency,’’ the National City Bank, of New 
York City, says: ‘‘The enormous strain upon all our 
productive resources at this time, and the loss to all where 
any industry fails to meet the demands upon it, offer a 
convincing lesson of the community interest in efficiency 








-” as the moonlight, have drawn the children in crowds. 
poe was there quite such a year of uses for the Common. 
nd all this is quite as it should be. The Common is the 


in undying books.’’ The uses to which the Boston Com- 
mon is put afford suggestions to all communities for the 


everywhere. It is obvious enough now, but we have not 
been accustomed to recognize it, or at least to act upon it. 
If an individual was inefficient we simply assumed that it 


people ’s; not the street commissioners’; nor even the park 
commissioners’, Have you noticed that the inscription on 
the tablet by the Park Street entrance does not try to 
eulogize the place, but simply tells us how it came to be 
our inalienable inheritance? The Common can speak for 
itself, no matter how many Holmeses may give it mention 





popularizing and economical using of their open spaces. 
The Common typifies democracy, and every community 
park should be for the community a ‘‘common’’ where 
the people gather at frequent times to discuss matters of 
interest to them as a group and to the nation as an aggre- 
gate of communities. 


was his own fault and his own loss, and of small concern 
to anybody else, altho the. whole community suffered by 
his failure to contribute as he might to the common wel- 
fare. It is more than possible that great permanent bene- 
fits will result from the codperative efforts that are now 
being put forth to meet the war emergency.’’ 
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OF THE RETAILER 








It is safe to say that most people who read this 
would-be bright and shining rectangle do not like mail- 
order houses. In fact some readers think the dislike is 
unanimous; but this is not true. Some of the mail- 
order gentlemen make it a point to read all retailing 
organs for the purpose of seeing what is said about 
themselves and to find out what kind of fellows their 
retailing competitors are like. So we presume they take 
a look at the Realm sometimes. But out of the major- 
ity which objects to the ‘‘cat’’ houses and all their 
works and pomps there are quite a number who like to 
tell unkindly stories about their out-of-town compet- 
itors; and one of these stories deals with the primary 
venture into the mail-order business. 

It seems that a group of people decided that P. T. 
Barnum knew what he was talking about when he said 
people liked to be humbugged. So they decided they 
would cater to this desire by selling cheap goods at 
high prices by means of catalogs and mail orders. They 
felt sure such a venture could not last long, for they 
believed in that other old saw that you can’t fool all 
the people all the time. But the big idea was for them 
to keep an ear to the ground so that when this bust-up 
of their trade descended like a flood they could be safely 
out from under. So they sent out their literature and 
sold their cheap stuff for high prices; but strangely 
enough the orders continued to come in. The promoters 
had not rightly gaged the number of suckers and the 
simple, trusting character of their customers. They be- 
gan to find out, to their surprise, that it was possible 
to sell a second order of their cheap goods to a man 
whose leg had been pulled with vigor on the original 
sale. Later most of the cat men reorganized their 
selling policies and began giving rather good values 
for the prices asked. They still continue to make huge 
profits, but their selling methods and policies are such 
that in many cases they could teach a local retailer 
much of value about selling service. 

If we had the time and you had the patience we’d 
stop at this point and muse on the queer slants of men. 
First we’d consider the vigor with which the cat man 
studies his own business and the business of his rival 
in order to increase his trade while some of us are will- 
ing to spend the odd change of our golden hours in a 
futile campaign of cuss words aimed at the cat man. 
Alas, we learn too late that the latter fattens on cuss 
words and begs for more. He considers them valuable 
advertising that costs him nothing. Then we’d consider 
the cherished belief others of us hold that since the 
mail-order business was born in iniquity and cradled 
in deceit it is still a slippery character in which there 
is no truth and that by pointing out these things we 
can destroy its trade. Truly its shady past is no par- 
ticular asset to it, but we find our customers arguing 
that no matter what it may have been once if it will 
sell good goods at a low price this is all they want to 
know. So we arrive at the point of having to deliver 
some real service at this present time instead of living 
on our lily-white past if we are to make progress in a 
sinful world that is weary of talk and full of mer- 
chants. 

But after all I didn’t start this little spiel for the 
purpose of knocking mail-order houses nor for the pur- 
pose of preaching sales service. By mentioning the 
change in mail-order selling policy from exploitation 
to a fairly reasonable service I wanted to introduce 
another business that has suffered a change in policy. 
Probably it will not be grateful for the introduction, 
for it was brought forth in honesty of purpose and has 
made service its great commandment; but changing 
conditions both within and without have made radical 
business changes necessary. When the northern woods 
were the great center of lumber production in the 
United States some of the mills decided that a forward 
step for them would be to perfect some better method 
for marketing their product than existed at that time. 
So they began establishing retailing points in the new 
communities within shipping distance of the mills. The 
part these pioneer yards played in developing the new 
country was an important and honorable one. When a 
person thinks of the sweep of immigration over the 
western plains in the era of the great expansion he 
should think of the northern woods that made pioneer 
life possible. Not much lumber was used in farm build- 
ings in those days, but without a certain amount pioneer 
life would have been next to impossible. The sod houses 
of Nebraska made a sorry substitute and for that mat- 
ter could not be built everywhere. The climate and the 
texture of the sod had to be right. So the sawmills 
of the North in those davs had a large part to play 
in the rapid spread of civilization over the plains. 


A Yard in the Times Gone By 


Establishing a yard in those days wasn’t much of a 
ceremony. In the little new towns the most plentiful 
thing to be found was ground space, and ground space 
was about all a yard needed. A few cars of lumber 
shipped in and piled down on some of this plentiful 
space made a vard. Farmers came in for the stuff they 
needed to build their tiny houses and stables. Later 
some of them bought white pine lumber, as fine as ever 
grew, and built farm fences out of it. I have seen 
boards six inches wide and an inch thick, full measure, 
that had been part of a fence for thirty pr forty years. 
They had never been painted and had been as com- 
pletely exposed as a board well could be, and yet they 
were as sound as a dollar. The outside had weathered, 
of course, but the inside when split open was bright 
and faintly fragrant. Such lumber didn’t cost much 
in those days, and it seemed to make a good fence. 
Later its place was taken by barbed wire; and the old 
two-wire fences with posts 24 feet apart took a heavy 


toll of horse flesh. The horse without wire marks was 
the unusual horse. We are glad that white pine isn’t 
used for fencing any more. It is too valuable and is 
much better suited for other purposes. And we are glad, 
too, that woven fences topped by barbed wire have 
reduced the number of horses needlessly mangled. 

While the sawing of lumber was at its height the 
mills with their own strings of retail yards had a steady, 
reliable trade. But the time came when much of the 
available timber had been cut. Some mills continued 
to run and for that matter are still turning out great 
quantities of lumber. But the South and the West are 
in the market now with their forest products, and the 
title of chief producer has left the North. It was of 
course inevitable that some mills would have to be dis- 
mantled. Some of those mills had their own yards, and 
when the timber had all been sawn the owners had to 
decide whether or not they should discontinue the yards 
when they dismantled the mills. When the yards were 
first established the idea was that they would not be 
worth while in themselves except as they offered an out- 
let to the mill. As time went on and the mill got 
weaker the yards became stronger. So by the time the 
timber was finished the yards were doing well and 
were continued. This is not the way in which all line 
yards were started, but it is the history of a number of 
lines in the North. 

Winona, Minn.; is the home of a fair number of lines. 
One of the Winona lumbermen went over the list and 
told me of what sawmill companies the present line- 
yard companies are continuations. But I recall now 
only the names they are now sailing under. The first 
place I called was at the office of the Standard Lum- 
ber Co., where I talked to Roscoe Horton, the presi- 
dent, and to R. H. Jackson, the secretary. Mr. Horton 
told me that his line is the outgrowth of a sawmill 











“They tell some pretty big ones about what it will do” 


business that passed with the passing of the timber 
and that he does not profess to know much about 
the retail business. We guess that Mr. Horton is 
not so ignorant of retailing as he says he is. At any 
rate he and Mr. Jackson direct the line with notable 
success from the head office in the Exchange Building. 
The line is located in central and southern Minnesota 
in what is now the old, settled and wealthy part of 
the State. In the days of the manufacture of lumber 
the river front in Winona was lined with sawmills. Now 
they are all gone and their place is taken by other 
industries such as one of the most modern and up-to- 
date flour mills in the North. I asked Mr. Jackson 
if this was an indication that Winona was in a wheat 
center. 

‘‘There has been a good deal of wheat raised this 
year,’’ he said, ‘‘and this may be the beginning of 
a wheat revival. The price is a temptation, of course; 
but for quite a few years the wheat acreage has 
been dwindling. We found that wheat farming in 
itself was not profitable, at least not at the prices 
we used to get. The yield steadily decreased. Rota- 
tion of crops restored the fertility of the land, and 
dairying proved more generally profitable as a steady, 
year after year business. There has always been more 
or less wheat raised in these parts, and the present 
prices are tempting. Two farmers near here after 
paying their threshing bills made an average of $72 
an acre on their wheat this year. I’ve no doubt that 
this sort of experience will increase the acreage next 
year. This is all right as a war measure. We need 
the extra wheat, the farmers can use the money, and a 
few years of wheat farming isn’t going to damage 
the land. But as a steady proposition we put our 
faith in dairying. 


Much Money Among the Farmers 


‘‘There is a great amount of money among the 
farmers this year. The Minnesota farmer usually has 
money. ‘This part of the country has been settled 
up for so long the oldest inhabitant can hardly re- 
member frontier conditions, and the people are getting 
well established and wealthy. In one respect, that 
condition makes lumber retailing a little slow in a 
year like the present. For while the farmers have 


the money they also have a full line of buildings and’ 
are not compelled by circumstances to build. We 
lumbermen are likely to get impatient with wealthy 
farmers. We think if they have money they ought 
to spend it whether they really need buildings or not. 
But they don’t get their money by just picking it 
up, and I don’t know that we have any reason to feel 
that they are not playing fairly if they don’t spend 
money they don’t feel compelled to spend. I realize 
that in an old, settled country a new house is a luxury. 
When a man builds it is to better his condition, to 
give expression to his feeling of prosperity. In 
nearly every ease he has a house that will serve his 
purposes for quite a while. We could sell him the 
lumber at a price that wouldn’t hurt him, and usually 
our customers don’t make much of a kick on our lum- 
ber prices. It is labor, hardware and plumbing that 
make them decide to wait. When we tell them that 
prices are likely to be higher next year and that if 
they are going to build they’d better do it now they 
say they are not compelled to build and that they can 
be very comfortable for five or ten years and that 
they’ll put the money to work in other ways in the 
meantime. On the other hand if they feel the need 
of a house now they go ahead and build it. The 
same is true of barns. In fact we have a better talk- 
ing point in regard to barns and silos than we have in 
regard to houses. If a man has a fairly comfortable 
house we can’t point out ways in which a new one 
will save or make money, but we can prove by figures 
that a barn or a silo will make money. Our city 
trade has changed around a good deal. Speculativ« 
building has slacked up because of the fact that there 
isn’t any element of speculation in it any more. Rents 
are increasing somewhat, but an office building like 
this one, for instance, would cost three times as much 
now as it would have three or four years ago. And it 
is impossible to rearrange the rent schedules to mak« 
such an investment pay.’’ 

The Botsford Lumber Co. has a big yard down near 
the river, and the general office is located in a brick 
building near by. The company has a large brick 
office in process of construction up near the center 
of town, and when this building is completed thi 
company will share it with another lumber company 
and will have a handsome and convenient place in 
which to earry on the administrative work of the 
line. The Winona yard is very sizable and is well 
shedded. In connection with it is a planing mill 
employing about twenty-five men. This mill is so 
large and so completely equipped I guessed that it 
did all the milling for the whole line, but this is not 
the case. It does only the Winona work except that in 
slack times it draws in enough work from other yards 
in the line to keep the working force intact and the 
machines busy. 

““We don’t sell much in the country,’’ the manager 
said. ‘‘You have probabiy noticed that the land along 
the river is pretty rough and not much force in the 
farming business. Then when we get out a little 
distance we run into all sorts of little towns. <A good 
part of the lumber sold out there is carried as a 
side line and is not expected to pay its share of 
overhead expenses. I know of two saloon keepers 
who carry lumber as a side line. They and other fel- 
lows who handle it in about the same way buy a little 
stock somewhere or other. We sell a little once in a 
while to them. They add 5 percent to the cost price 
and sell it for that figure.’’ 


Cement as a Side Line 


This is the first time I’ve ever heard of lumber 
yards as side lines for saloons. I’ve known grocery 
stores to carry lumber, but this mixing of dry stock 
with wet stock as a commercial team is a new one. 
Selling the stuff as a side line at an advance of 5 
percent reminds a person of the justly celebrated 
policy of some of the cement manufacturers. They 
found lumber yards to be going concerns, caring for 
their overhead expenses on the basis of the business 
they were then doing. So the cement man suggested 
blandly that he would be gracious enough to permit 
the lumberman to sell cement at a profit of 5 or 10 
cents a barrel. This, so he argued, would be clear 
profit. Nothing could be simpler. It would require 
no more men or bookkeepers and only a small amount 
of storage room. In more than a few cases the manufac- 
turer was able to put this over. The men with modern 
cost accounting ideas said every transaction had to carry 
its share of overhead. They began to figure and 
tound they were losing money on every barrel of ce- 
ment they handled. Some of the brethren wavered 
when they were told this fact, and then the manu- 
facturer said if the lumberman didn’t want to pick 
up this ‘‘easy profit’? he would sell thru the hard- 
ware man or the bird-seed man or the chiropractor; 
and a good many of the doubting Thomases upon 
hearing this decided that cement sales would add to 
the volume of business and might perchance be profit- 
able after all. So théy continued to donate marketing 
facilities to the manufacture and paid the expense 
themselves. ; 

It is only fair to add that the more progressive 
of cement dealers have gotten over that notion. Not 
long ago I saw a table of costs compiled by one com- 
pany that gave the average cost of handling cement 
in a great many yards. This cost was compiled on a 
scientific cost accounting basis. One dealer happened 
to have this bulletin lying on his desk when a sales- 
man for another company entered. This salesman 
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was charged with the duty of hypnotizing the lumber 
fraternity so that when he held up 10 cents it would 
look like a big iron dollar. But this dealer didn’t 
come under the influence. “He picked up the bulletin, 
aimed it at the salesman and pulled the trigger. The 
salesman is running yet unless he has reached the 
Atlantic seaboard, and in that case he is swimming. 

The Botsford yard has had a good business this last 
season, and when I called it was in the finishing-up 
rush. The yard uses trucks to make deliveries and 
also handles a coal business that keeps up the volume 
of sales during the winter. 

About the only way the Realm can make even a 
guess at the percentage of lumbermen who are using 
trucks is to make an actual count of the yards I have 
called on. Counted on that basis I judge the ma- 
chines are coming rapidly into general use. I have 
found several lumbermen on this little trip who are 
doing all their delivering with gasoline. This is 
something I had been led by a good many lumbermen 
to believe could not be done; that bad weather, un- 
paved streets and newly graded lots made up a combi- 
nation that could be met successfully only by old 
Dobbin. But evidently some of the fraternity have 
ioarned the combination of the all-power delivery 
.ystem. But as I said before it isn’t possible to make 
an estimate of the general favor in which power 
wagons are held except hy counting noses; or perhaps 
we should say radiators. For the man who has trucks 
eenerally praises them so highly one would think 
nobody would have anything else; and the man who 
oesn’t have them sometimes talks as tho no 
sensible man would be caught with such a thing. Well, 
that is hardly true; for even the most confirmed horse- 
man is admitting that the trucks have certain superior 
points. A good many things indicate that the use of 
ower delivery gear will spread much more rapidly 
during the next two or three years than it has during 
the last three. It is noticeable that the small, light 
ruck of about one and one-half tons capacity is 
leading in popularity with the owner of the average 
ize country yard. City yards are finding use for 
leavier machines, of course. But big or little the 
machines are improving in quality and in the per- 
rmanees they are capable of. Some of the early 
rucks behaved like the second-hand auto described 

the joke morgue of a foolish contemporary. This 

according to the owner, made a noise like a 

1 having a chill on a tin roof. 

VY. Laughlin, seeretary of the C. M. Youmans 
‘ber Co., stated that his company has had a 
;iendid business during the summer. It was a 
pleasure to hear such a statement, for a number of 
the men I’ve talked to this summer have managed some 
way or other to find a dark lining in every silver 
cloud. I notice that while they made much of the 
fact that farm trade is light and speculative city 
building is on the primrose path to the cold storage 
department they manage to feel cheerful. This is hard 
to explain and has puzzled me quite a bit. The 
Realm is guessing that the dark blue business men 
were describing the worst possible aspect of the year’s 
business. They are the fellows who see the hole in- 
stead of the doughnut; or if they do see the dough- 
uut they groan over the ease of cholera morbus it is 
going to give them. 


4 


One of the Best Seasons in Recent Years 


But Mr. Laughlin said his yards have had one of the 
best seasons of recent years. He explained this by 
saying that his yards were in very small towns where 
city business amounts to little at best. 

‘*We count on farm trade almost entirely,’’ he 
aid, ‘‘and the farmers have been doing quite a bit 
§ building. Of course they do kick about prices, 
vut everybody does that in these days. We all try to 
get our money’s worth by talking about how much 
nore things are costing now than they used to. But 
ve have found that farmers are as reasonable as any- 
one and perhaps more reasonable than most if they 
ire approached wit: a reasonable statement. Our 
auditor happened to be in one or the yards when a 
farmer came in sor a little jag of stuff. He asked 
prices and kicked avout them quite a bit. The auditor 
wandered out near the wagon and pretended not to 
have heard what had been said. He began talking 
about things in general. Finallv he asked if the 
farmer nad brought a load in. The farmer said he 
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“Saloon keepers who carry lumber” 


had brought some wool that he had sold for 60 cents 
a pound. The sheep had averaged about eight pounds 
each. ‘I bought those sheep last fall,’ the farmer 
said, ‘and I could sell them right now for twice what 
I paid for them.’ The auditor grinned and asked him 
if under those circumstances he thought he couldn’t 
afford to pay 25 or 30 per cent more for his lumber. 
The farmer was rather taken aback, but he laughed 
and said he guessed he didn’t have any kick coming 
after all.’’ 

We have no way of knowing, of course, but we are 
guessing that the retailers who have suffered a great 
slacking up of country trade are themselves not en- 
tirely blameless in the matter. Perhaps it is too much 
to expect that in the first months of war with tre- 
mendous reorganization and much uncertainty about 
the “way in which business would come thru we 
should have an increase of country business. The 
statement of Mr. Jackson, quoted above, to the effect 
that farmers in a long settled country have buildings 
enough to get along with is true and operates to check 
building whenever any kind of uncerainty comes up. 
But certain lumbermen are complaining that farmers 
are buying automobiles in this year of war strain and 
are not doing necessary building. Autos may, to a cer- 
tain extent, sell themselves. But when you chase 
the matter back to its source you usually find that 
somebody has taken some pains and spent some money 
to get the customer into the frame of mind to want 
a car. The makers of cars advertise widely and ef- 
fectively. The local dealer advertises. And the 
chanees are very good that he doesn’t sit back wait- 
ing tor someone to come in and tell him he’d like 
to buy an auto. The dealer in buzz wagons sees 
people and talks his goods. I find an increasing num- 
ber of lumbermen are deciding that in some way or 
other they must come into contact with people and 
talk their wares if they are to make sales. They are 
past the era of ‘‘keeping store’’ and have entered 
the era of merchandising. 

I have about come to the conclusion that while 
talking about methods is important it isn’t primarily 
as important as getting a person thoroly convinced 
that the things those methods are supposed to accom- 
plish are worth trying for. I have heard men told 
how to exercise in order to better their health when 
the thing they needed was a thoro convincing that 
they ought to take exercise. I have heard eloquent 
convention speakers tell an audience how to advertise, 
and all the time I knew the man sitting next to me 
was listening in amused contempt because he didn’t 
believe in advertising. In spite of the great amount 
of expenditure of energy on the part of associations 
there seems to be a broken coupling somewhere. The 
advertising engine moves off with a great burst of 
speed, and yet some of us remain standing as still 
as tho there was no such thing as motion. 


Some Wrong Notions About Advertising 


The advertising evangelists believe so thoroly in 
their kind of business salvation that they tell some 
pretty big ones about what it will do. So the new con- 
vert has some large expectations. He puts a little ad in 
the paper and expects that it will line the till with 
double eagles, straighten up all the piles, shingle the 
roof and give a quart of skimmed milk every night. He 
speaks of his advertising campaign in a hushed voice 
and wonders if his sudden increase of wealth will 
make the boys jealous of him. Of course he is dis- 
appointed. He has had his eye on detached methods 
rather than on reasons why he should advertise. He 
ought to think of the things he may hope to accom- 
plish by advertising. Once he has a clear notion of 
what he wants to accomplish he will think of ways 
of doing it. This is a case of more being given to 
him that hath. Tom Williams, one of the largest 
advertisers I know among retail lumbermen, says he 
has no trouble of thinking of ways to bring his busi- 
ness to the attention of the public. Tom thinks ad- 
vertising day and night. He says he doesn’t get any 
fun at all out of paying for his publicity and that he 
thinks long and carefully of a new stunt before he 
tries it out. He wants to make up his mind before 
prescribing the dose whether it will reach the desired 
spot. 

So I reckon the boys who don’t advertise and those 
who do advertise in a sort of blind, hocus pocus, sic 
semper M’Ginnis way because they think newspaper 
publicity is a sort of charm will have to get a new 
vision before they turn their farmer customers 
from automobiles to dwelling houses. Talk of methods 
is valuable for those dealers who have already gotten 
started on a campaign of intelligent publicity, for they 
can look these new methods over and fit them into 
the campaign. The fellow who tackles publicity as 
tho he were saying, ‘‘Here, you boobs and_block- 
heads, you motley collection of nuts, have we got to 
run your business for you? Then get out of the way 
while we do it,’’ has small notion of the true inward- 
ness of salesmanship. He wouldn’t respond to that 
kind of treatment himself. The bean buster is not 
the ideal advertising man. 

Of course this is a hard proposition to tackle. It 
is hard because there are so many inferior ways of 
advertising that do nothing except waste money. But 
business has never been notably easy when it was 
really getting maximum results. But when a dealer 
finds he is not getting as much trade as he ought to 
have it ought to be a signal for him to take a few 
minutes off to see if he is getting his goods pre- 
sented to the public in an attractive form. I can think 
of no reason why owning a home couldn’t be made as 
attractive as owning an automobile. In some neigh- 
borhoods this seems to have been acconiplished, but 
in a good many others it isn’t. 

The season of building for this year is practically 
over. Very little more new work will be contracted for 

and begun this year. So I can almost hear some retail- 

















“So we presume they take a look at the Realm sometimes” 


ers saying: ‘‘Next spring when the building season 
opens I guess I’ll do a little advertising.’’ Believe me, 
brethren, that will be too late. You may advertise fly 
screens and sell some. You may advertise cypress water- 
ing troughs and sell some of them. But you need not 
hope to sell many houses and barns if you wait that 
long. People don’t buy these things hurriedly. When 
you go home this noon suppose you look thru the mag- 
azines lying on the library table and notice the num- 
ber of ‘‘ready cut’’ house ads. These concerns depend 
entirely on advertising to sell their goods, and they ap- 
preciate the value of winter as a period when house- 
building propaganda has its most potent pulling power. 

The great ones tell us that one of the most effective 
of public services is pulling business thru in good 
shape. The experience of foreign countries proves 
that a good deal of money will be in circulation and 
that some of it will be spent in careless ways unless 
public attention is directed to sensible expenditures. 
We have been told and we believe that money invested 
in homes and in farm buildings that will help us handle 
the country’s crops and live stock profitably is a paying 
investment that strengthens the country. Self inter- 
est and public interest alike are calling us to refine 
our merchandising to the point where it will be thoroly 
effective. One of the most profitabie lines of study 
for all of us is reasonable advertising. 

Next week we will try to describe the yard of the 
D. F. O’Brien Lumber Co., another of Winona’s retail 
concerns, 


SUGGESTS THAT RETAILERS URGE CUSTOMERS TO BUILD 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 29.—When Frank N. Snell 
announced to the salesmen his resignation as secretary 
and manager of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., and re- 
quested their codperation for his successor, he also sent 
the salesmen a letter urging that they do a bit of mis- 
sionary work in acquainting the retailers with the needs 
of speeding up building operations. This letter says 
that it has been pretty generally conceded that trade in 
the agricultural districts is not of the volume hoped for 
and that lumber manufacturers had every right to expect 
An view of the tremendous crops of all kinds, as well as 
the high prices being paid for them. In the letter Mr. 
Snell urges that retailers who are really progressive 
merchants have a splendid opportunity to convince all 
classes of their customers, and especially the farmers, 
that this is a good time to build. The average farmer, 
when he inquires the price of lumber and learns it is 
higher than it was a few years ago, fails to realize that 
farm crops have gone up even more and so much build- 
ing that should be undertaken is halted on the farm. In 
the letter some figures are given comparing the values 
of farm products during 1914 and 1917, which show 
the tremendous increase in the value of farm products. 
The figures follow: 















1914 1917 

No. 1 Nor. wheat.$0.95@1.05 No. 1 Nor. wh’t..$2.20@ 2.50 
I i ae oe 40@ .50 sarley 1-284 

> Se ree 1.30@1.50 ly > eee . 3.10@ 3. 
OC ee eee 58@ _.68 COW cic 1.25@ 1.50 
Heese .<.. 6.75 @7.25 Hogs 18.00 @20.00 
Oats .. 382@ .38 a 62@  .66 
Bye ... 72@ .78 EGG cvcecccscs ae eee 
Cotton . OGGE 306 “CURIE hse hese 25@ _ .30 
POURGOGD s6 .cscs 280@ .50 Potatoes 2.22. .60@ 1.00 


In other words, three years ago a 250-pound hog would 
purehase only about 5,000 shingles, while today the 
same weight hog would purchase about 15,000 shingles. 
Mr. Snell believes that when this is brought to the at- 
tention of farmers by the retailers the buying will in- 
crease, and the letter urges that the salesmen take this 
up with the retailer and, all combined, make a drive 
upon the farm trade. He points out clearly that the 
major part of the average retail lumber dealer’s invest- 
ment is in lumber and that he ean not afford to let the 
trade that results from it be jeopardized when intelli- 
gent work on his part will very largely overcome the 
incorrect impression in the minds of his customers that 
building materials are too high, at present, to under- 
take building operations, especially where lumber is con- 
cerned. 





~ 


SEALED proposals will be received at the United States 
Engineer Office Custom House, New Orleans, La., until 
Nov. 13, for furnishing and delivering piles, walings, 
and lumber on the bank or wharves in Southwest Pass, 
Mississippi River. Further details may he secured by 
writing to the office regarding Proposal No. 4859. 
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EXPECT NO MORE TIMBER SPECIFICATION CHANGES 


Conference of Shipping Board Officials and Southern Lumbermen Smooth Out Difficulties That Retard Production of Ship 
Lumber—Schedules Now May Be Split— Attack on Lumber Committee Unfounded 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—After a series of con- 
ferences with Chairman Hurley, of the Federal Ship- 
ping Board, Rear Admiral Capps, general manager of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and other officials 
concerned with the construction of ships, the special 
committee of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau was 
well satisfied tonight that there will be no more essen- 
tial changes in the yellow pine ship specifications, and 
that henceforth they will be able to go ahead with 
the work of sawing timbers without fear of additional 
changes overnight. 

This has been the greatest drawback to the work of 
getting out ship stuff. No less than eighteen times 
have the schedules been changed. Often lumbermen 
have not known from one week to another what they 
must saw. 

While the shipping board and Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration may not have been altogether to blame, since 
some of the changes in the original schedule were 
made at the suggestion of the lumbermen, as a mat- 
ter of truth it should be stated that some officials, at 
least, have not known what they wanted. 

No practical wooden ship builders were consulted 
before the naval architects drafted the original ship 
specifications. In consequence, many of the items were 
unnecessarily hard to get out and it quickly developed 
that if Uncle Sam wanted the wooden ships he would 
have to make important changes. Before this stage 
was reached practical lumbermen had pointed out some 
obvious inaccuracies in the schedules and had them 
corrected. 

The lightning-like changes are too fresh in the 
memory of yellow pine producers to require much dis- 
cussion at this time. The latest was made about two 
weeks ago when the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
without consultation with practical lumbermen, made 
essential changes once again, calling for virtually all 
heart pine in certain sizes, including some in which 
it could not be furnished thru any practical mill opera- 
tions. 

One of the first things which the committee, headed 
by W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La., did after its ar- 
rival here was to point out to Admiral Capps and his 
associates that there was no need whatever for so rigid 
a requirement as to the larger sizes—the aggregate 
virtually all-heart stuff demanded was 250,000 feet, or 
about 20 percent of the schedule. On this showing a 
considerable number of items on the changed schedule 
were omitted from the all-heart surface requirement. 

In order, as Admiral Capps and other officials ex- 
plained, to insure a maximum shipment of timbers to 
the ship yards, the fleet corporation has determined to 
renew its commandeecring order in its entirety, and 
extend it to apply to everything over 2x10-inch, 20-foot. 
While this requirement doubtless will work somewhat 
of a hardship upon many mills, officials feel that it is 
necessary that the Government have first call on all 
sizes which can be utilized in ship construction. 

Provision is made for having shipping board checkers 
at the mills to keep tally on all material cut. If mills 
attempt to sell in the open market any of the sizes 
ealled for by the fleet corporation, the Government, in an 
order about to be issued, will be empowered to take over 
such mills on six days’ notice. This drastic proposition 
is designed to eliminate the possibility of some lumber- 
men—a very small minority—attempting to circumvent 
the shipping board. 

Because of the difficulty in getting out schedules, 
several officials of the shipping board have stated that 
the wooden ship program, so far as yellow pine is con- 
cerned, will end with the 250 schedules now pledged 
by the mills for delivery by the end of the calendar 
year 1918. 


2,000-Ton Wooden Ships Recommended 


Meanwhile, a subcommittee headed by Chairman 
Sullivan is drawing up a proposal on behalf of the 
yellow pine mills to cut 500 schedules a year, provided 
the Government will build 2,000-ton wooden ships. This 
subcommittee has the assistance of Alfred Gildersleve, 
of Gildersleve, Conn., who is constructing two wooden 
ships, and whose family has been building wooden ves- 
sels for seven generations in New England. 

Whether the Emergency Fleet Corporation will be 
interested in the proposed 2,000-ton ship remains to be 
determined. If ships and then more ships are the great 
need of the war ships of this size can be turned out 
with twice the speed of the standard 3,500-ton vessels 
now under construction. 

Regardless of the outcome of the 2,000-ton ship pro- 
posal, yellow pine mills which have ship schedules will 
now put on all speed and go ahead with the work of 
getting them out in record time. All lumbermen here 
are not a unit as to the time within which the 250 
schedules can be gotten out on the changed specifica- 
tions. Chairman Sullivan is optimistic and appears 
to be satisfied that all schedules will be delivered within 
the time specified when the fleet corporation agreed to 
pay an average of $40 per 1,000 feet on the additional 
150 schedules. Since that time a decision has an- 
nounced that the mills may invoice all ship timbers at 
the item prices, striking an average of $40, this figure 
to cover the entire 250 schedules. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Committee will imme- 
diately appoint a subcommittee of three members to go 
out among the mills and comb them with a view to 
speeding up deliveries. Instead of requiring one mill 
to cut an entire schedule, they may be split. Where one 
mill can get out certain sizes but not an entire schedule 
and another mill: can furnish the rest this exchange 








will be made in order that the ship yards may get the 
material more promptly. 

There is a definite understanding on the part of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation that the ship builders 
shall also be brought into closer codperation with the 
sawmills, with a view to producing a maximum of 
efficiency. For example, one of the larger yards hav- 
ing several contracts and desiring to lay down a num- 
ber of keels at one time will be required to receive 
some of the frame work and smaller stuff and make use 
of it instead of demanding all the keels and heavier 
material at the outset. This form of codperation is 
expected to produce important results. 


Inspection Causes Some I1ll-Feeling 


Some trouble has occurred over inspection. In a 
few instances timbers actually have been taken off 
wooden hulls after they had been passed by the in- 
spectors at the mills and accepted by the builders. 
The Bureau of American Shipping, sometimes called 
the American Lloyds, was responsible for such changes, 
and also has been responsible for the rejection of many 
timbers after their arrival at ship yards and before 
being placed by the builders. This naturally has led 
to some ill-feeling. Where competent inspectors pass 
ship stuff at the mills those who cut it naturally feel 
that their inspection should stand. 

With a clear understanding of the grade require- 
ments much less trouble of this kind is expected for 
the future. Much of it could have been avoided in the 
past if greater care had been exercised by the powers 
that be in Washington. Every lumberman shipping 
timbers for ship construction has followed the specifica- 
tions as best he could. Inspection at the mills was 
arranged for with a view to facilitating the work. 

Yellow pine lumbermen as a rule are not disturbed 
over the possibility that some of their mills may be 
actually taken over by the Government. In this con- 
nection it was pointed out today that Uncle Sam could 
hardly do more than direct the management to operate 
the mills for Government account strictly and exclu- 
sively. It is doubted that Uncle Sam would get any 
more lumber in this way, since every sawmill cutting 
on contracts for the Government is doing its best to 
produce the goods within the shortest possible time. 
Unele Sam could not change mill crews, since no idle 
crews are to be found. 

Besides Chairman Sullivan, the committee in Wash- 
ington for conferences on ship schedules and other Gov- 
ernment lumber business includes Charles S. Keith, of 
Kansas City, Mo., president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation; John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., vice presi- 
dent; P. S. Gardner, of Laurel, Miss., vice president; 
J. E. Rhodes, of New Orleans, La., secretary of the 
association; F. W. Stevens, of Bagdad, Fla.; F. L. Peck, 
of Scranton, Pa.; George R. Hicks and M. B. Nelson, 
of Kansas City, Mo.; M. V. Scanlon, of Lamar, Miss.; 
R. M. Hallowell, of Elizabeth, La.; F. L. Sanford, of 
Zona, La., and Judge L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo. 

W. J. Haynen, well known to southern pine men and 
now assistant purchasing officer for the fleet corpora- 
tion especially in charge of yellow pine ship stuff, was 
present at the hearings before shipping board officials. 
Mr. Haynen has made several trips thru the South and 
expects to leave soon again on another tour. 


Writer Slurs Lumber Committee 


In connection with the wooden ship situation an un- 
founded report was published in the Washington Post, 
and probably in other eastern newspapers today, vir- 
tually making the lumber committee of the Council of 
National Defense the ‘‘goat’’ for delay in getting out 
ship timbers. Persons conversant with the situation 
know, of course, that this is absurd. 

Among other things, the writer, who obviously was 
wholly unfamiliar with the true situation and had been 
loaded up by somebody with a grudge against the 
lumber committee, the shipping board and against 
everybody else, strongly intimated that the members 
of the lumber committee were looking out primarily 
for the interests of the lumbermen rather than those 
of the Government. This is a libel on R. H. Downman, 
Frank G. Wisner, C. H. Worcester and other active 
members of the committee, who for months have 
worked from early morning until late at night to ex- 
pedite the movement of lumber for all Government 
uses. 

The writer announces that in securing lumber for 
cantonments Brig. Gen. Isaac W. Littell used the lum- 
ber committee for'a definite end, but that now the 
situation is reversed and that instead of the fleet cor- 
poration ‘‘running the lumber committee’’ it is run- 
ning the fleet corporation. The lumber committee is 
said to be made up of ‘‘wholesalers.’’ 

The article is full of misinformation and calculated 
to do harm. The lumber committee at no time has at- 
tempted to ‘‘run’’ either the fleet corporation or General 
Littell’s office. General Littell has stated repeatedly 
to the Washington representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN that he simply could not have completed the 
cantonments and national guard camps without the assist- 
ance of the lumber committee. 

Today the committee of yellow pine men called upon 
Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the committee on raw 
materials, of which the lumber committee really is a 
subcommittee. Mr. Baruch, who also is a member of 
the war industries board and chairman of the American 
purchasing committee for the Allies, frankly praised the 
members of the lumber committee for their efficient work. 
He declared that without that committee the Government 


could not possibly have had its needs for lumber for all 
purposes supplied. Mr. Baruch is a man of few words. 
He gets results and so far has accomplished the seemingly 
impossible in more than one important instance. 

The article in question was inspired primarily by the 
situation on Hog Island in the Delaware River below 
Philadelphia, where the American International Corpora- 
tion is constructing its big fabricating yard for steel 
ships. This yard is scheduled to turn out a standard ship 
daily after it gets into full operation. 

It is charged that lumber is being held up which is 
badly needed at the yard, and particularly that 100,000 
railroad ties required for approaches and switching tracks 
are not forthcoming, and that many of those delivered 
are not satisfactory. The lumber committee is blamed for 
this situation. As a matter of fact, most of the rail- 
road ties were purchased locally by the contractors who 
are building the yard. If they are not being delivered 
promptly or are unsatisfactory after delivery the blame 
will have to be placed elsewhere than on this hard-work- 
ing committee of volunteer lumbermen, every member 
of which in the active work has remained in Washington 
at a great personal sacrifice to himself. 

An order for a large number of switching ties was 
placed with the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
which is furnishing the bulk of the 130,000 piling required 
for this yard. So far as known here there has not been 
the slightest complaint about these particular ties or the 
time of delivery. 

There also was a kick in the article mentioned about 
the delivery of piling. Until the Georgia-Florida got 
its organization going there doubtless was some delay, 
but as a matter of fact the day after the preliminary 
order was given this association had a number of ears 
on the way to Hog Island with piling. It will require 
about 5,000 flat cars to move this number of piling. 

The lumber committee is accused of placing the order 
in the Southeast instead of making purchases in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore ete., 
where, it is alleged, the piling could be secured more 
quickly and at lower rates. As a matter of fact, the 
Georgia-Florida association was the logical place to get 
this piling if its mills could furnish it. They named a 
price considered most reasonable, and below the prices 
which other emergency bureaus could offer. It would not 
be possible to purchase this number of piling locally and 
they probably would cost much more if that were at 
tempted and would not be delivered as quickly. 

Another holler of the writer is about delay in furnishing 
certain planking. The lumber committee again is blamed. 
It so happens that the lumber committee first heard of 
this order on Oct. 24, just six days ago. 

The entire function of the lumber committee is to advise 
various Government agencies desiring to purchase lumber 
where it can be had, and to recommend where orders 
be placed to insure quickest delivery. It purchases no 
lumber. 

Some disgruntled brethren the other day started a story 
about the relations between Chairman Hurley and Admiral 
Capps that was promptly exploded by Chairman Hurley. 
The writer of this report had Admiral Capps dropping in 
his tracks from physical exhaustion due to overwork. 
The admiral has worked 16 to 18 hours a day right along 
getting all preliminary matters out of the way. He has 
confined himself too much to his office and insisted on 
going over all details. Finally he had to call for help 
in the shape of technical assistants, and these Chairman 
Hurley promptly authorized him to select. There was not 
the slightest suggestion that Admiral Capps leave the 
work, and Mr. Hurley was very emphatic in announcing 
that the admiral would continue as general manager and 
put thru the big building program. 


Confer with Steel Ship Builders 


Tomorrow Chairman Hurley and Admiral Capps will 
confer with the principal steel ship builders who have 
contracts from the shipping board. All told, about 255 
steel ships have been contracted for. Mr. Hurley secks 
more speed in construction and the conference was called 
with a view to bringing about closer coéperation and 
coordination. In some yards builders are said not to have 
pushed construction to the limit. The United States and 
the Allies must have ships. No stone will be left unturned 
to insure bottoms in the shortest possible time con- 
sistent with safety. 

Chairman Hurley’s disposition is to have the Govern- 
ment use all its power to remove any difficulties which 
may exist and for which the builders are not respon- 
sible. This kind of codperation should go a long way 
toward getting the desired results. 

The labor question, of course, continues to be the 
paramount one in this connection. With Chairman Hur- 
ley announcing that 300,000 more workers are desired 
in order that ship building forees may be worked in 
three shifts, keeping the plants going at all times, shows 
how far short Uncle Sam is of the required number of 
hands for this work. 

It has been suggested that the Government could solve 


. this problem by utilizing men drafted for military serv- 


ice in the ship yards, at least temporarily, giving them 
a short period of intensive training. Since the produc- 
tion of ships is an absolute military necessity, such duty 
would be as important as fighting in the trenches in 
France. It is predicted that the Government will be com- 
pelled to adopt some such measure, in view of the shortage 
of the general labor market. 

Secretary of War Baker said frankly today in reply to 
a question by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
that definite steps have been taken to place military forces 
in the Pacific coast forests to assist in the work of get- 
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ting out spruce logs for airplane construction. With 
the demand for spruce for this purpose multiplied several 
times, the problem of getting out the logs and getting 
them to the mills has become a vital one. No modern 
army can work successfully without ‘‘eyes,’’ and airplane 
spruce makes it possible to put ‘‘eyes’’ in the air above 
the German fighting front. 

If a part of the military forces can be used for get- 
ting out spruce logs, it would seem but reasonable to 
suppose that the President has ample authority to use 
such forces, to any extent necessary, in order to insure 
1 maximum of efficiency in the production of ships. 
This is especially true when it is realized that ships 
are necessary not only to transport men and food and 
munitions for the fighting front, but even the airplanes 


themselves. Without ships they cannot be sent across 
the Atlantic in sufficient numbers to insure continuation 
of the Allies’ predominance in the air. 

Several members of the Southern Pine committee con- 
ferred today with members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission regarding the commission’s inquiry into the cost 
of production of ship timbers. The conference really was 
an informal hearing, arranged by the commission with 
a view to giving representatives of the industry an 
opportunity to express their views before a report is 
made. This indicates that the commission hopes to 
make a report in the near future. It developed at the 
hearing that the lumbermen and one of the leading ac- 
countants of the commission do not agree as to some of the 
items properly chargeable to cost. Charles 8. Keith pre- 





sented the matter for the lumbermen. He contended that 
the stumpage should be figured at present market value, 
while the accountant held it should be figured at the 
original cost price plus carrying charges. This at once 
raised the question whether taxes properly are classified 
as carrying charges and, therefore, on the accountant’s 
theory chargeable as part of the cost of production. 

According to Mr. Keith’s view, unless present stumpage 
values are to be the basis for figuring costs, some mill 
men probably would favor closing down their business 
and selling the timber. 

Commissioner Murdock became keenly interested in the 
cost of production of lumber and asked many questions. 
Chairman Harris and Commissioner Colver also were pres- 
ent and participated in the discussion. 





LATEST MOVES 


EMBARGOES EVERYTHING SUITABLE FOR SHIP 
CONSTRUCTION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or.EANS, La., Oct. 31—Every stick of southern 
pine convertible into ship building materials was con- 
seripted today by the Federal Government in an effort 
to speed up the wooden fleet program. Official admission 
yy the Washington authorities and representatives of the 
lumber industry that greater progress in ship building 
will be necessary to meet the growing deficiency in world 
tonnage is followed by announcement that the Government 
will send men South to watch every sawmill and see that 
timbers which can be put to war service are not diverted 
into domestic trade. 

‘*Tn order to compel mills which are not inclined to help 
out, an embargo will be placed by the Government upon 
every stick thicker than two inches, wider than ten inches 
and longer than twenty feet, which can be applied to the 
ship schedule,’’ says a bulletin issued today by the South- 
ern Pine Kmergency Bureau, to all manufacturers of 
southern pine. 

Under a heading, ‘‘The Fate of America Depends 
Upon Ships,’’? the bulletin says in part: 

The Government appeals to us as manufacturers of south- 
ern lumber to speed up the production of ship timbers in 
order that the building of wooden ships may not be further 
delayed. The Emergency Fleet Corporation has removed all 
obstacles Which have handicapped our codperation with them 
and it is now up to us and to you greatly to increase the 

iclivery of ship material. 

(he emergency bureau is authorized to divide the schedules 

mong the mills, permitting each mill to furnish as much 

be required of the material it can saw. . 

i are expected to assume your full share of the responsi- 

iiy resting upon the lumber industry to get out this mate- 

rial at the earliest possible moment. The Government will 

send men South to watch every sawmill and see that they 

observe the embargo and do their full share. Get in touch 

with W. J. Sowers, director of the bureau, at once and advise 

him just which sizes of the important timbers you can 
furnish, 

It will be necessary for every manufacturer to preserve 
the seale sheets of logs that they are cutting so that they 
can be checked over by Government officials as evidence that 
ihe embargo is being observed. 

Following a conference held this week at Washington 

hetween southern pine manufacturers and representatives 
of the Federal Shipping Board, plans for transferring 
the headquarters of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau 
from New Orleans to Washington have been abandoned, 
it is announced today. On the other hand, a considerable 
extension of the activities of the bureau, to be directed 
from here, is under consideration. Aside from an increase 
in the bureau’s clerical force, it is proposed that a number 
of inspectors and others be employed for the purpose of 
visiting among the mills and facilitating the getting out 
of ship timbers. 
_ Manufacturers this week pledged the Government an 
increased output of ship timbers, which now averages 
500,000 feet or less a day. In order to bring the wooden 
ship building program up to the required speed it is 
said 1,000,000 feet a day or more will be necessary. 





SONDEMNS POLITICAL INFLUENCE IN ARMY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—Secretary of War Baker 
lias issued instructions to division commanders regard- 
ing the continued efforts which are being made to use 
politieal influence to obtain promotions and ‘‘soft’’ as- 
signments in the new forces. The following sharp com- 
ment was made on this practice: 


The number and character of communications coming to 
this office indicates that widespread efforts are being made 
to secure, thru other than military channels, promotion and 
other preferment of officers and enlisted men of the national 
guard now in the service of the United States. This is in 
direct violation of Paragraph 5, Army Regulations and 
of General Order 31, War Department, 1913. You will direct 
the attention of the officers and enlisted men of your division 
to the requirements of the regulations and inform them that 
it will be necessary to take disciplinary measures in the 
future whenever these regulations are violated. 





SHOULD UNDERTAKE NO NON-ESSENTIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


WasuHineton, D. C., Oct. 29.—According to the com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
which is coéperating with the Council of National De- 
fense, the recommendation of the Council that no new 
industrial enterprise should be undertaken at this time 
which will not help the war will be of far reaching effect 
to business men. 

The Chamber declares that every man who wants to 
see the United States victorious ‘‘has now this recom- 
mendation as an acid test to apply to any new enterprise 
or undertaking.’’ 

Continuing, a bulletin of the National Chamber says: 


ae fact this action, according to Waddill Catchings, of 
vd York, chairman of the committee, should prepare the 
m nds of the business men for similar action in regard to 
the full operation of those industries not essential to the 
national defense and to the consumption by the public of 
luxuries and nonessentials. 
In the course of time,” Mr. Catchings went on, “no one 
need be surprised if during the war the use of labor and ma- 


terials for all unessential 
regulation or statute.” et ee 


IN GOVERNMENT'S 


The following is the recommendation in full as made by 
the Council of National Defense: 

“Every effort that this country is capable of making should 
be applied to bring the war to a speedy and successful con- 
clusion. The resources of the country in a general way may 
be said to consist of men, money and material, and during 
the period of the war any new enterprise or undertaking 
should be tried and justified by the test: Will the men, 
money and material so applied best contribute in this way 
to the winning of the war? 

“New enterprises which are not fundamental to the effi- 
cient operation of the country’s necessary activities should 
not be undertaken. This will not result adversely upon busi- 
ness or conditions of employment because every man and 
every resource will be needed during the war. All effort 
should be centered to help win the war.” : 

There is no ambiguity about this recommendation, ac- 
cording to the National Chamber committee. Men who are 
considering new enterprises, public improvements, dwellings, 
factories, in fact industrial work of every description, should 
be guided by the question of whether or not the undertaking 
is to be a factor in the victorious conclusion of the war. 
This is the concluding message to the commercial leaders of 
the country. 





MUCH MATERIAL MOVED ON GOVERNMENT 
ACCOUNT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—Up to the close of busi- 
ness today 46,996 carloads of lumber had been shipped 
by the several emergency bureaus codperating with the 
lumber committee of the Council of National Defense 
for Government account. Of this total, 42,406 cars were 
shipped to cantonments, national guard training camps, 
aviation camps, ete., and 3,655 cars were loaded with 
ship timbers. 





ISSUES ORDER REGULATING POSTAGE RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—Postmaster General Bur- 
leson today issued an order relating to the tax on parcel 
post. This parcel post tax is effective on and after Dee. 
1, 1917. Pareel post packages must have internal revenue 
stamps affixed by the sender in addition to the lawful 
postage as follows: One-cent revenue stamp for each 
package subject to 25 cents in postage (no tax under 29 
cents) ; 2-cent revenue stamp for each package subject to 
postage from 26 to 50 cents, and so on. Regular postage 
stamps will not be valid for this payment. Special inter- 
nal revenue stamps will be furnished. 

This is a tax independent of and distinct from the 
change in rates of postage which go into effect on and 
after Nov. 2, 1917, as follows: Letters and other first 
class matter, 3 cents per ounce or fraction thereof; postal 
card 2 cents; post card 2-cent stamp affixed; a local or 
‘‘drop letter’’—a letter addressed for delivery from the 
office at which it is posted—2 cents per ounce or fraction 
thereof. 





FOREIGN LUMBER REQUIREMENTS REQUIRE 
SPECIAL CUTTING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—While in Washington the 
committee of southern pine lumbermen headed by W. H. 
Sullivan, of Bogalusa, is conferring with the army engi- 
neer corps and the lumber committee regarding lumber 
required ‘‘over there.’? 

One of the first things laid before the yellow pine men 
was a series of drawings for hospitals, the lumber to 
be sawed to sizes and the buildings shipped knocked down 
to France. Twenty-five units are covered by the blue- 
prints, each requiring approximately 2,500,000 feet of 
lumber. 

The practical lumbermen had hardly scanned the plans 
before they discovered that many sizes called for were not 
standard and would require special cutting, thus making 
for delay in getting out the material. This is the same 
old trouble that has been experienced with nearly all 
lumber specifications. 

In this instance the architects who made the blueprints 
apparently did not think anything about standard sizes. 
It perhaps is fair to say that they knew nothing about 
standard sizes until they were handed printed pamphlets 
giving them in detail. 

Hither the plans will have to be changed to take stand- 
ard sizes, since the plan is to have these buildings ready 
to be thrown together upon arrival, or more time must be 
figured on for getting out the lumber. This is another 
striking illustration of the advisability of having a prac- 
tical and experienced lumberman handy for consultation 
when plans are prepared, instead of waiting until after 
they have been made. 

This is one of many items which American lumbermen 
may be called upon to fill on short notice for the American 
expeditionary forces. 

Only a small percentage of sawmills have facilities for 
cutting stuff like that required for the hospitals and the 
engineers are anxious to get a line on where the lumber 
can be secured. This is true of other prospective orders, 
the desire being to arrange in advance so far as may be in 
order to obviate delay when orders are placed. 

That this is wise foresight all will agree. Nobody 
knows just what will be required from time to time by 
the fighting forces. 


WAR PROGRAM 


EMERGENCY BUREAUS MOVING ON TO ONE 
FLOOR 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—The lumber for flooring 
for the series of overflow office buildings being constructed 
here for the War and Navy departments will be furnished 
by the North Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau and the 
Georgia-Florida bureau. The former will furnish 1,000,- 
000 feet and the latter 500,000 feet. 

The Georgia-Florida bureau has moved from the third 
floor of the Munsey Building to the fifth floor, on which 
the lumber committee is now located. The plan is to 
have the North Carolina Pine bureau come down from 
the sixth floor and the Southern Pine bureau to do like- 
wise. The Fir Emergency bureau shares the office of 
Georgia-Florida. The lumber committee members feel it 
would be more convenient for all hands if all the lumber 
emergency bureaus were on the fifth floor. 

Originally the plan was to have the lumber committee 
move into the new frame and stucco building built for 
the Council of National Defense. Since the committee is 
cooperating with the lumber bureaus, Chairman Downman 
and other members decided they should not move into the 
new building unless room could be found for the bureaus. 
This could not be arranged. The new building is about 
a half mile distant from the Munsey Building. 





FOOD CONSERVATION PRESENTS NO HARD- 
SHIPS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—The Food Administra. 
tion is somewhat surprised that evidences of misappre- 
hension as to the exact purpose of its plan of food con- 
servation are still reaching Washington in spite of the 
wide educational campaign that has been carried on by 
the Federal Food Administration thru newspapers of 
their States. The Food Administrator says: ‘‘The mis- 
taken idea that American citizens are expected to reduce 
their own consumption in order to send food to our allies 
keeps cropping up.’’ A Food Administration official de- 
clared today: 

We do not ask our people to deny themselves any food 
they need for their health or enjoyment. We are urging 
only that they substitute nourishing palatable foods which 
we have in abundance for a few commodities that we must 
ship to our allies. We must send wheat, meats, fats and 
sugar. That is our necessity and duty. We can do it easily 
if we will substitute corn and other cereals for a part of our 
usual consumption of wheat. Use fish, poultry and eggs in- 
stead of part of our ordinary meat. Employ vegetable oils 
instead of animal fats in cooking, and save sugar by using 
syrups wherever possible. 

This involves no hardships, no privation. In fact, it will 
usually increase variety and palatability of our daily diet, 
and it will release these other foods which concentrate a 
large amount of nutritive value into small shipping space. 
Combined with the elimination of all possible waste, it will 
permit us to keep our allies supplied with food. 

Food Administration officials are highly gratified with 
the unanimity with which citizens of all States are sign- 
ing the food pledge cards. From various localities come 
reports that enrollment is much greater than even the 
most optimistic expectations. In many localities enroll- 
ments include practically 100 pereent of the population. 





PROHIBITS SALE TO UNCONSCIENTIOUS 
DEALERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—Herbert C. Hoover, the 
Federal Food Administrator, has announced the most 
drastic regulation to date in an effort to prevent specu- 
lation in foodstuffs. This is no less than a prohibition 
against the sale to retailers or other dealers on and after 
Nov. 1 who put excessive prices on necessary foodstuffs. 
Such dealers will not be able to get supplies after 
Noy. 1. 

Mr. Hoover took this step after the. most painstaking 
investigation into food conditions thruout the country. 
He is fully advised as to the various means employed 
by the food profiteers. The food control law was designed 
primarily to reach this class of dealers. The authority 
conveyed upon him by the law will be used to the utmost 
by Mr. Hoover wherever necessary in order to get results. 

There is no disposition to beat down prices below a 
reasonable level. Mr. Hoover more than any other man is 
aware that with all allied countries demanding foodstuffs 
prices are sure to continue on a relatively high level. 
This, however, is no excuse for dealers boosting prices 
to unconscionable levels. 

Under this regulation no manufacturer, wholesaler, or 
other handler of food will be allowed to sell to any 
retailer, anywhere in the United States, who makes un- 
reasonable profits or buys large quantities of foods for 
speculative purposes. 

This is one of the most sweeping of the many safe- 
guards against high prices which will be incorporated 
in the licensing system for which the complete rules and 
regulations will be announced within a few days. 
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WEST COAST LUMBERMEN HOLD MONTHLY MEETING 


Association Establishes Branch of Parent Organization—American Lumberman’s Home Building Campaign Endorsed — 
National Association’s Terms of Sale Approved—Speeding Up Airplane Lumber Production 


PorTLAND, OrE., Oct. 26.—The monthly meeting of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association was held here to- 
day in the assembly room of the Portland Hotel, and was 
attended by about seventy-five members. A fe: ature of 
the meeting was a talk by Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who 
addressed the annual meeting of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association at Seattle last week. Mr. Kel- 
logg also talked to the members of the British Columbia 
Shingle Agency at Vancouver, B. C., on Monday of this 
week, and visited with the mill men on Grays Harbor on 
Wednesday. The object of his visit is to get in closer 
touch with the western organizations that are affiliated 
with the National association, with their members and 
their problems, so that the National may better serve 
them, and also to tell them what the National is already 
doing for the industry of which they are integral parts. 
At the close of the meeting, the Pacific coast committee 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association met 
and organized. 

Mr. Kellogg, when asked by President A. L. Paine, of 
the association, to address those present, told of the pres- 
ent status of the National association and explained, at 
the outset, that he was pleased that the old account of 
the West Coast association had now been cleared up and 
he believed that the members of the association should 
likewise feel elated at this. 

He told of the new traffic committee of the National 
association, of which Capt. E. A. Selfridge is the chair- 
man. Daily reports are now being made of tariffs filed 
in Washington and a copy of this report goes at the 
same time to each affiliated association. Important mat- 
ter is wired the National and also to all of the affiliated 
associations. He told of the work of the committee on 
statistics and outlined the terms of sale now being con- 
sidered. Cash is to be paid less 1 percent or 60 days net. 
If the ear has not arrived the freight is estimated, and 
an adjustment made later. 

The Southern Pine Association as an organization is 
now going to publish actual sales, as reported by the 
several information bureaus in the South. 

The work of the trade extension department of the 
National Mr. Kellogg believed to be the most important 
that the association is doing. He found that lumbermen 
seem to be apathetic, in his opinion, in regard to the 
injury being done lumber and shingles by building codes. 
The National has a competent engineering architect. who 
has made a study of and compiled data regarding 230 
city building codes. LLumbermen have been asleep to the 
importance of this feature. Mr. Kellogg described the 
literature the National is getting out, urging building 
with lumber. In all these no species of wood is men- 
tioned. Twenty thousand copies of this literature were 
sent out in the first week in October. A few are sent free 
to dealers and additional supplies are furnished at cost. 
A list of all the dealers in the country is being compiled. 


The Home-Owning Man a Better Citizen 


Mr. Kellogg told of the recent conference in Chicago 
with the retailers, and the movement now under way, as 
proposed by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to encourage the 
organization of building and loan associations thruout 
the country. This, he declared, means more than the 
selling of more lumber. It is a good citizenship proposi- 
tion, for the man with his own home is a better citizen. 
The National association will have an experienced man 
work up this movement. 

Mr. Kellogg touched upon the Government’s attitude 
toward business demanding that business men organize 
and work together. He was glad to see the improvement 
in the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and prophe- 
sied that in five years it would be the leading lumber 
manufacturers’ association in the country. To look after 
western interests particularly, a Pacific coast committee 
has been formed, made up of the presidents and secre- 
taries of the five western associations and their repre- 
sentatives on the National association’s board of di- 
rectors, and the first meeting of this committee was held 
later in the day. 

‘Tn the future.’’ declared Seeretary Kellogg, ‘‘if you 
have any kick coming, do not make it to the } National, 
but to the Pacific coast committee, which is your organi- 
zation to look after your interests in the National asso- 
ciation.’’ 

Favor Use of Trade Acceptances 


E. M. Underwood, of the Failing-McCalman Co., Port- 
land hardware deaier, discussed the use of trade accep- 
tances and emphasized the point that those who give trade 
acceptances feel obligated to pay them, whereas open 
book accounts are allowed to run. He suggested those 
who are interested write the Exchange National Bank, 
New York, for a copy of a book that explains fully the 
use of trade acceptances. 

There was some discussion of the subject and F. H. 
Jackson, of Clear Lake, Wash., expressed the opinion that 
retail lumber credits are among the best. His concern, 
the Clear Lake Lumber Co., for instance, has been doing 
business in North Dakota for fifteen years and has lost 
in that time but part of one account, amounting to but 
$225. He approved the use of trade acceptances. 

A telegram was read from Secretary J. IX. Rhodes, of 
the Southern Pine Association. It had a very optimistic 
tone. It stated that that association had just closed a 
very successful meeting at Memphis and had adopted the 
National terms of sale regardless of other associations’ 
action. It also announced that a committee was going to 
Washington to endeavor to raise the price of ship timbers. 

After some discussion the National terms of sale were 
approved by a unanimous vote. 





Emphasize Government’s Need of Airplane Material 


Capt. Russell Hawkins, of the Whitney Co., Portland, 
who has recently been appointed to represent the United 
States signal corps in buying spruce airplane stock, told 
of the need of getting spruce and also o1 fir for wing 
beams for airplanes that are to be used for the heavy 
bombing work and for students’ airplanes. This must 
be gotten out, Mr. Hawkins declared. 

Secretary R. B. Allen read a telegram from Charles S. 
Sleigh, head of the Aircraft Production Board, to the 
effect that twenty cars a month of this material must be 
shipped to one airplane factory alone. 

J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, who recently returned from 
Washington, and who is chairman of the long timber 
committee, reported that the committee recommended a 
revision of the entire timber price list. On the Hog 
Island order it recommended a price running up to $1 a 
lineal foot per thousand feet for lengths above 62 feet, 
based on 12x12’s. 

It was explained that there has been such a demand 
for this material that logs that will produce long material 
are not to be had. Mr. Bloedel believed the requirements 
for cutting orders will be far in excess of what can be 
supplied. The needs of the Government alone will be 
enormous. 

A statement was read from Charles 8. Kieth, presi- 
dent of the Southern Pine Association, to the effect that 
there would be used in the Government program alone 
over 400,000,000 feet more, and the long and large stuff 
will have to come from the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Bloedel said he had conferred with the aircraft 
officials when in Washington, with George S. Long, of Ta- 
coma, and that he was told that there would be no modi- 
fication of the specifications. He suggested that the as- 








J. H. BLOEDEL, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Who Told of Government Needs 


sociation adopt a resolution, urging the Government to 
commandeer all the clear fir at the Oregon and Washing- 
ton mills. 

R. H. Burnside said he conferred yesterday with a 
direct representative of the war department who declared 
that the material for the airplanes must be had at once 
to finish the war within the coming year. No plans will 
be considered that mean continuing supplying the lumber 
over more than a year. 

O. P. M. Goss, engineer of the association, wired from 
the East saying that the Government has agreed to ac- 
cept fir in the large number of cars it purposes to have 
constructed. A wire from J. G. Woodworth, vice presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific Railroad, was also read, say- 
ing that the northern transcontinental lines had not asked 
for any rehearing of the 15 percent horizontal advanced 
rate case, and stating that they preferred a revision of 
certain items rather than a horizontal advance. 

F. G. Donaldson, secretary of the Willamette Valley 
Lambermen’ s Associ iation, reported on the minimum 
weight situation. 

Mr. Bloedel again emphasized the need of getting out 
the airplane fir. ‘‘It must be furnished,’’ he declared. 
President Paine said he knew it could be obtained if the 
mill men determined to do it. On motion of F. S. Stokes, 
of Tenino, Wash., supported by Mr. Bloedel, the associa- 
tion was unanimously put on record as favoring the Gov- 
ernment commandeering the clear fir needed for this pur- 
pose. It is believed it would relieve many mills of the 
embarrassment of sidetracking private orders and hasten 
the supplying of the greatly needed lumber. W. H. 
Boner, of Everett, Wash., declared he believed many 
mill men do not realize the situation. He was going home 
determined to get out his allotment of the lumber at 
once. 

Mr. Neville, of Walville, Wash., believed if the lum- 
bermen. would get the aircraft material out without com- 
mandeering it would be much more to their credit. 


Purchaser to Pay Freight War Tax 


What to do with the 3 percent war tax on freight 
charges was a question that was discussed at some length. 
Mr. Boner said he was adding the tax to the invoice, as 
they have track scales, know the rate, and accordingly 
know the freight charge and the tax. A motion prevailed 
to the effect that the purchaser be required to pay the 
tax when paying the freight charges. 





Secretary Allen pointed out that the law does not 
apply to shipments from British Columbia, thus giving 
shippers of lumber and shingles from there an advan- 
tage. It is also a horizontal advance in freight charges 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission has declined 
to permit. Mr, Allen thought this and other matters 
would have to be taken up with the next session of Con- 
gress, which will very likely make some changes and ad- 
justments in the war tax law better to ad: ipt it to prae- 
tical conditions. This completed the business of the 
meeting. 

The directors held an extended meeting this forenoon. 
Specifications for Airplane Material 


The specifications for the yellow fir for wing beams for 
airplanes, for which this Government has already placed 
an order with W ashington and Oregon fir mills thru the 
ned Emergency Bureau, calling for 3,000,000, are as fol- 
ows: 


gga and width—4 to 8 inches thick; 4 to 16 inches 
wide 


Option— -The mills, at their option, may furnish 10 percent 
2x4-, 7-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch; 5 percent 3x4-, 8- and 12- 
inch. 

Length—Beams—18 to 40 feet; average 22 feet or more. 

Quality 
Grain—Straight ; not less than eight annual rings to one 
inch. 

Sap—To be bright and to be allowed in any one piece up to 
one-fourth the width and one-third the length. 

Pitchpockets—Will ailow in any one piece one pitchpocket 
up to 2 inches long for each 16 lineal feet. 

Knots—90 percent of the entire delivery to be free from 
knots on all four sides; not over 10 percent of the entire 


delivery to allow in any one piece one knot up to one-half 
inch in diameter. 

It is understood and agreed that the above description 
of this special grade describes the low line of limitation as 
is usual in lumber grades, and that shipments on this order 
will contain all of the product of this grade, and better, that 
is produced when cutting the same. In other words, no part 
of the higher grade material shall be selected out and retained 
by the mill. 

Manufacture—Must be uniformly sawn to full size, All t 
be free from dog marks and no hooks to be used in hondling 
or loading of this stock. 

Tally and inspection—Tally and inspection at loading mill 
to be by United States inspectors. 

Delivery—F¥. o. b. cars. All lumber to be carefully loaded 
on open cars, he fg course uniform thickness with %¢-inch 
thick cross sticks between layer not more than four feet 
apart on each car with ends butted. The entire carload to be 
protected by a cull board top cover, securely fastened to- 
gether with cross bats and nails, same placed under top 
binders fastened to car stakes. No nails to be driven into 
fir lumber. 

Regarding the furnishing of this stock, the Fir Emer- 
gency Bureau recently sent out the following instructions 
to the mills that are working on the material: 

We wish again to call your particular attention to the 
specifications covering fir airplane stock for our Government. 

A number of the manufacturers have inferred that_ this 
stock must be vertical grain, which is a mistake. It is 
simply straight grain, vertical or slashed. The manufac- 
turers will know that this will not admit curly or burly or 
cross-grain material. 

We want to impress upon the mills the necessity of taking 
on all of the stock that they can possibly handle, as we are 
under obligations to ship 1,000,000 feet a month. 

It must not be overlooked that the Government is handling 
this fir for airplane stock as a substitute for spruce, and you 
well know that our Government will need all of the airplane 
stock of all kinds of wood that it can possibly secure. 

Please consider seriously this matter of airplane stock 
and the necessity of every manufacturer doing his utmost to 
help out the Government in supplying as much of this stock 
as possible. We are getting a number of responses which 
are favorable, but they are not suflicient. 

Our Government expects each industry to do its full duty. 
We know that the manufacturers of fir lumber appreciate 
what this means. 

Please let us have your prompt advice by letter or telephone, 
in order that we may know just how much stoc k we can book 
for you. 


MEETING OF NATIONAL’S PACIFIC COAST COM- 
MITTEE 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 26.—Following the meeting of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa ition, the Pacific 
coast committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was organized. The members of this com- 
mittee consist of the president and secretary of each of 
the western affiliated associations and also their repre- 
sentatives on the board of directors of the National asso- 
ciation. There are four affiliated associations in the 
West—the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, and the California 
Redwood Association. The California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association is expected to become 
affiliated soon. Including it, the members of the Pacific 
coast committee, therefore, are: J. H. Bloedel, Seattle; 
D. C. EKeeles, Ogden, Utah; E. G. Griggs, Tacoma; FE. B. 
Hazen, Portland; B. H. Hornby, Dover, Ida.; E. D. 
Kingsley, Portland; A. L. Paine, Hoquiam, Wash.; E. A. 
Selfridge, jr., San Francisco; F. B. Hutchens, McCloud, 
Cal.; A. L. Flewelling, Spokane; E. T. Allen, Portland; 
R. B. Allen, Seattle; A. W. Cooper, Spokane, and C. 
Stowell Smith, San Francisco. 

At today’s meeting of the committee, the following 
were either in attendance or represented: E. D. Kingsley, 
A. L. Paine, E. T, Allen,-R. B. Allen, A. W. Cooper, J. H. 
Bloedel, E. 'G. Griggs, E. B. Hazen, represented by Ben 
Hazen. 

The committee was organized by selecting E. D. Kings- 
ley as chairman, and E. T. Allen as secretary. A number 
of detail matters regarding the committee were discussed 
and it was decided to invite the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association to hold its next annual meeting, 
which will be held in April, 1918, in Portland. Only once 
before has it ever met on the Pacific coast, and that was 
in 1909, at the time of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie exposi- 
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tion, when it was held in Seattle, in the Hoo-Hoo House 
on the exposition grounds. 

It was also decided to hold a conference of lumber 
salesmen of the Pacific coast, probably in Portland, 
shortly after the first of the next year. Preliminary ar- 
rangements for this conference were discussed and it was 
decided to have some of the experts of the National asso- 
ciation, as well as O. P. M. Goss, engineer of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, present to give some in- 
structive talks on the merits of the western woods. Sec- 
retary R. 8S. Kellogg, of the National association, was 
present at today’s committee meeting and assisted greatly 
with his advice in the organization of the committee. 





CONFER WITH BRITISH COLUMBIA SHINGLE 
MEN 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 26.—A meeting of shingle man- 
facturers of British Columbia was held last Monday in 
the board room of the British Columbia Shingle Agency 
here for the purpose of conferring with R. 8. Kellogg, of 
Chieago, secretary of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, who was accompanied by J. S. Williams, 
secretary of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
jermen’s Association, and C, P. Constantine, of the Con- 
stuntine Advertising Co., both of Seattle. Mr. Constan- 

ne handles the ‘‘Rite Grade’’ advertising for the shin- 
sie branch, and keeps in close touch with the activities 

f the shingle industry. 

Mr. Kellogg told the shingle men in detail of the work 

ing done for the shingle and lumber industry by the 
National association, and dwelt on the necessity of the 
uingle manufacturers supporting all work which would 
help develop a fire resisting paint. He said that the Na- 

onal association is working in conjunction with the 
\ational Paint Association, and that they hope before 
long to have a formula which could be given out to all 
the paint manufacturers in the United States by the 
paint association, for a small royalty. This, he hoped, 
would do much to counteract the efforts of the substitute 
ooting men, whose product is really not as fireproof as 
untreated red cedar shingles. 

Secretary Williams talked along the same lines and 
emphasized his points by statistics showing the inroads 
« made on the shingle industry by the agitation 
igainst the use of wood in building. 








GENUINE OFFER TO STIMULATE INTEREST IN BUILDING 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oet. 30.—The Sherrill-Russell Lum- 
er Co., Padueah, Ky., is endeavoring to stimulate inter- 
in building thru advertising in the Paducah papers, 
the company offering to buy the lot for anyone anxious 
to build a home, furnish the plans and specifications for 
any kind of building, contract to furnish all materials, 
labor ete., and finish such buildings from cellar to garret, 
proteet the builder with a bond for any amount, and de- 
liver the building absolutely free from all possible debts, 
laims or contingencies of any nature. 

Many other retail lumber organizations have been doing 
. fair bit of advertising. At Richmond, Ky., the Bow- 
ian Lumber Co. is going a bit strong in its assertions. 

an advertisement appearing on Oct. 24, under the 
leading ‘*A Mistaken Idea,’’ the company said: 

Since prices have advanced on nearly every article placed 
on the market, the people have conveyed the idea that this 
ulyance prevails on lumber and building materials. We wish 
io correct this impression, and will gladly prove to the pros- 
pective builder that he can erect a home or place of business 

ist as cheaply now as he could before the war started. We 
lizure all our contracts on a small margin of profit, and our 
iaranty goes with every deal made. 

Architeets and building contractors who have prepared 
stimates of eosts on buildings erected before the war, 

ud duplicated now, figure the increases from 30 to 35 
percent, including plumbing, lighting fixtures, and general 
ork. Hardware and metal work generally is out of 
ight, and while it is fair enough to contend that build- 
ing costs have not advanced proportionately to other 
)roduets or commodities, there has been a general ad- 
ancement all along the line as compared with what they 
vere two or three years ago. 
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CANADA PROHIBITS EXPORTATION OF SILVER 
SPRUCE 


A Canadian Order in Council, of Oct. 11, published in 
customs memorandum No, 2128-B, prohibits the exporta- 
tion, exeept under license, of silver spruce to all desti- 
nations abroad other than the United Kingdom, British 
Possessions and Protectorates. 


AFTERMATH OF THE PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS 





Woodsmen Told of Appliances Useful for Increasing Operating Efficiency—Modern Mov- 


able Logging Camps 


Create Much Interest 





SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 27.—An interested attendant at 
the Logging Congress here was F. J. K. Beukema toe 
Water, a civil engineer and lumberman from Amsterdam, 
Holland, who has charge of extensive lumbering opera- 
tions in Java, and who stopped off in Seattle to attend 
the Logging Congress on the way to his mills. He ar- 
rived several weeks ago from the East and, after he has 
spent some time looking into lumbering operations in the 
South and the Coast, he will sail from Vancouver for the 
Orient. He speaks English very fluently and took a 
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FACTRIBILT CARS AT LOGGING CAMP OF GREAT 
NORTHERN LUMBER CO., NEAR LEAVENWORTH, 
WASH. (INSERT) FACTRIBILT CARS AT MERRILL & 
RING LOGGING CO.’S CAMP AT PYSHT, WASH. 


great interest in the mechanical problems at the Congress. 

Loggers all over the Pacific coast, just prior to the 
Pacific Logging Congress, received neatly engraved an- 
nouncements to the effect that ‘‘Toots-E requests the 
pleasure of meeting you Oct. 18-19-20, at Press Club 
Hall, Seattle.’’ This was the unique method C. M. Lov- 
sted & Co. adopted to notify their friends that they 
would have one of their electrically operated steam log- 








SHOWER BATHS AT CAMP OF ADMIRALTY LOGGING CO. 


ging signal whistles on exhibition in Press Club Hall, at 
the Pacific Logging Congress. It was installed in front 
of the stage and was used by President Peed in calling 
the meetings to order, which it did in a very loud and 
forcible manner, demonstrating its value as a signal. 

A short, but interesting talk was made at the Pacific 
Logging Congress by J. L. Charbneau, of Seattle, who 
represents the ‘‘Lalley-Light’’ as sales manager for the 











Frank Waterhouse Co.’s auto department, that handles 
the lighting plants of the Lalley Electro Lighting Cor- 
poration of Detroit, Mich., in Seattle and adjacent ter- 
ritory. Mr. Charbneau told of the advantages of having 
at logging camps one of these Lalley generators, which 
furnishes light and also power for doing light work 
about the cook house or elsewhere about the camp. It 
came up in connection with the discussion of cookhouse 
problems. 

At the close of the two-day session of forest fire super- 
visors, foresters and officials of the forest fire associations 
of the Pacific coast and British Columbia, W. D. Humis- 
ton, assistant manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., Pot- 
latch, Ida., who acted as chairman of the standardization 
committee of the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, left for an automobile trip to California with 
James Clapp, of the Potlatch Lumber Co. They looked 
forward to a very enjoyable trip. Mr. Humiston demon- 
strated his ability as an executive at the meeting and re- 
ceived numerous compliments on the success of the ses- 
sions of the forest fire conference. A vast amount of in- 
teresting data, information and facts was brought out at 
this conference. 

An improvement in the building of modern movable 
logging camps has been brought about by the Factribilt 
Co., of Seattle, of which R. R. Q. Casey is manager. Last 
spring this company built four combination kitchen and 
dining cars, two full dining cars and eight sleeping cars 
for the Great Northern Lumber Co., Leavenworth, Wash. 
It also furnished the Merrill 
& Ring Logging Co. a set of 
logging camp cars for its t 
camp at Pysht, Wash., on the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca. 
Last fall the Factribilt Co. 
built and installed a complete ’ 
cannery plant at Port Walter, 
Alaska, for the Alaska Her- 
ring & Sardine Co. This 
outfit consists of over 
seventy buildings in all, fifty 
of them being 2-room bunga- 
lows for the help and one 
dormatory 30x70 feet in size, 
a 9-room bungalow for the 
manager, an auditorium for 
the purpose of holding meet- 
ings, a packing plant, ware- 
house and everything com- 
plete. The logging camp 
cars are ideal for camps on 
logging railroads where they 
have to be moved occasion- 
ally. The cars are electric HEAD RIGGER TODD AF- 
lighted and hot and cold TER CHOPPING OFF 
water is piped into them for TOP OF TALL TREE 
washing purposes and for 
shower baths for the men. The sleeping cars are equipped 
with sanitary bunks, and in every way the men are given 
all the accommodations of the modern city hotel. The 
Factribilt Co. has been in business in Seattle for the last 
three years, Mr. Casey, the manager, having previously 
been for a dozen years or more with the Brace & Hergert 
Mill Co., lumber manufacturer of Seattle, whose plant ad- 
joins that of the Factribilt Co. He is an old time lumber- 
man and understands the needs of loggers in the way of 
camp equipment. 




















Lots of bear stories have originated with lumbermen. 
Therefore, the complaint of certain forest officials in 
India regarding the activities of Himalayan bears is 
interesting. These foresters undertook to girdle unde- 
sirable trees in order to kill them off so that more room 
might be available for valuable species. The Hima- 
layan bears, however, discovered that the sap from these 
girdled trees is sweet and toothsome and so have gone 
into the tree girdling business on their own hook and 
as they naturally have not the discriminating taste of 
foresters in respect to which is a valuable and which is 
not a valuable tree, their operations have been conducted 
on a much wider range. From the report, it looks as 
tho some of the Indian forests would be completely eaten 
up by these bears. 





PANORAMIC VIEW OF PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS ATTENDANTS ON EXCURSION TO THE CAMP OF THE ADMIRALTY LOGGING CO. 
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SOUTHERN LOGGERS DISCUSS WOODS PROBLEMS 


Association in Concluding Annual Takes Steps to Insure Wire Rope Supplies and to Further Gardening—Accident “Don'ts” 
Set Forth Exhaustively—Camp Welfare Work Reported Flourishing—Delegates Are Banqueted 


New Or.EAns, La., Oct. 29.—The seventh annual con- 
vention of the Southern Logging Association, detailed 
report of whose earlier sessions appeared in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN of Oct. 27, closed Friday afternoon with 
election of the following officers for the ensuing year: 

President—V. C. 
Lumber Co. 

First vice president 
Jana Cypress Lumber Co. 

Second vice president—E. 
cago Mill & Lumber Co. 

Vice presidents for the States: Alabama—Stanley 8. 
Scheip, Mobile ; Jerome Scheip (Inc.). Arkansas—L. W 11cox, 
Crossett ; Crossett Lumber Co. _Florida—C. M. Munson, Bag- 
dad; Bagdad Land & Lumber Co. Louisiana—K. 3. Harrell, 
Alexandria; Alexandria Lumber Co. Mississippi—S. J. Hin- 
ton, Wiggins; Finkbine Lumber Co. Oklahoma J. M. 
Campbell, Broken Bow ; Choctaw Lumber Co. y ennessee—E, 
W. Tschudy, Memphis: Tschudy Lumber Co. Texas—C, H. 
LaCroix, Lufkin ; Lufkin Land & Lumber Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—James Boyd, New Orleans, La. 

The convention was voted a success from start to finish, 
the attendance roster showing more than a hundred reg- 
istered. The interest was maintained to the last session, 
and the banquet tendered to the delegates, their ladies 
and the convention guests by the Clyde Iron Works proved 
a thoroly enjoyable affair. : 

Next year’s convention will be held on Oct. 23, 24 and 
25, 1918. 


Langley, Laurel, Miss.; Wausau Southern 
George Cousin, Harvey, La.; Louis- 


F. Jennings, Helena, Ark. ; Chi- 








FRIDAY MORNING 


A round table discussion on housing and feeding work 
animals initiated the Friday morning session. Reports 
of feeding methods and practice disclosed the usual diver- 
sity. In some of the camps the animals are fed twice 
daily and in others only once. One company reported 
feeding three times a day, the noon feeding being a 
‘‘snack’’ of alfalfa. Feeding costs range between 30 
and 40 cents per day per animal, one superintendent re- 
porting a monthly cost of $16.90. Some of the camps are 
using mixed feed, others grain and hay. 

J. S. Lee, jr., of the Industrial Lumber Co., was asked 
to describe a portable barn used by his company. It is 
built upon a 40-foot car and has an extension roof with a 
10-foot spread on each side, sheltering mules on one side 
and oxen on the other. Detachable feed boxes are part 
of the equipment. The feeder uses the floor of the car 
as a feeding aisle, and feed is also stored on the car, which 
is spotted on a spur or specially built short line within a 
mile of the logging operation. He feeds chops and hay. 

R. L. Davis, of the Crossett Lumber Co., also uses a 
portable barn, from which, it was explained, Mr. Lee 
got his idea. Photographs of the Crossett barn were 
handed round for inspection. With the portable barn is 
operated a tank car that carries a week’s water supply 
for the animals on the operation. Their noonday feed 
is carried out on a flat car attached to the cabooses that 
take the men to the woods. 

P. R. Camp, of the Camp Manufacturing Company, 
Virginia, reported that he builds a barn on a site suitable 
for several months’ operation. He feeds a daily ration 
of two-thirds corn and one-third alfalfa, supplemented 
by a noon feed of alfalfa in the woods. 

The Wire Rope Famine Problem 

L. T. Miles, of the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., Louis- 
iana, opened the discussion of the wire rope problem by 
reporting a serious shortage of wire rope on his job. He 
had been unable to get an adequate supply for the last 
twelve months. Orders placed fifteen months ago are 
still undelivered and the contractors seem to be helpless. 
One of them had gone to New York to arrange a ship- 
ment and managed to get it to the wharves there, but 
it was.taken over by Government agents. Mr. Miles has 
to splice and resplice old ropes, and even bought some old 
elevator cable, but found it just a little bit better than 
nothing and has reached the point where operations are 
all but shut down by shortage of rope. He is getting 
out ship timbers. He suggested that the association take 
this very serious matter up with the proper authorities and 
see if something can be done. 

Somebody proposed that it be taken up with the United 
States Shipping Board direct. One superintendent re- 
ported that his company had tried that expedient and 
had secured two shipments during the last five months. 
He added that Major Wood of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration had suggested that mills engaged in getting out 
ship schedules apply to the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion’s representatives in their respective districts, who 
could arrange to have their wire rope needs supplied. 

J. E. Weldon, of the Bowie Lumber Co., reported that 
his company had placed wire rope orders far ahead and 
was having no trouble on that score. Others, however, 
shared Mr. Miles’ experience, reporting that the contracts 
didn’t seem to help, the contractors saying they couldn’t 
get the rope because the Government had taken it over. 

President Marsan reported recent wire trouble, but 
found it was due to delay of shipment. A tracer found 
the car containing it ‘‘stalled’’ in bad order somewhere 
in Tennessee. The shipment had just arrived. He added 
that orders placed Dec. 1, last, for eight months’ delivery, 
had not yet been delivered, and thought some effor€ should 
be made to straighten things out, as splicing fifteen times 
a day gets mighty monotonous. 

Mr. Weldon asked if splicing paid. The reply was 
that it doesn’t in normal times, ‘‘but now we*have to 
do anything we can to keep going.’’ ‘‘We are moving 
into smaller timber,’’ Mr. Marsan continued, ‘‘to relieve 
the strain on the ropes. Have some orders for the Salmen 
shipyard, but if we can’t get out the logs, the shipyards 
and the Government can’t get the timber.’’ 

Mr. Weldon proposed that the wire rope men be in- 
vited to discuss the problem, but it appeared that none 








were present. He then proposed that the secretary be 
requested to take the matter up with the proper parties 
and see what could be done. After further discussion a 
motion to that effect, providing also that every company 
suffering from rope shortage send a statement of its 
urgent needs, with a review of the consequences in the 
way of shutdown or delays in case the rope could not be 
obtained, to the secretary, to aid him in preparing and 
presenting the case, was put and carried. 

Secretary Boyd thought it would be advisable to enlist 
the codperation of the various lumber associations. He 
believed that it would be possible, with the right sort of 
teamwork, to secure adequate wire rope supply for the 
mills in need thereof. ‘‘The Government,’’ he added, ‘‘is 
trying to do the fair thing, but it has many difficulties 
to contend with.’’ 

Gardening in Wartime 

S. J. Hinton, of the Finkbine Lumber Co., described 
his company’s war garden experiment, saying: 

Our camp garden consists of 1% acres, which was 
planted as follows: 

Snap beans, % acre; tomatoes, 4%, acre. The total cost 
of production on this was $71.20, from which we put up: 

SPORTED s x65 95:5 soos ow cals oS O8 BO 500 pounds 
Beans, canned ..... . 3800 pounds 
DUMMBOPE 545.545 s head e Ano es eee 772 pounds 

Besides we fed the men all the summer. The market price 
arg vegetables is $284.40, which leaves us a profit of 
We have a staple crop also, which consists of two acres in 
ribbon cane—one acre in rice, seven acres in corn and peas 
and seven acres in sweet potatoes, which promises a fair 
yield. 

Mr. Weldon said the Bowie Lumber Co. had given 
the use of a %4-acre patch to every family man who 
wanted to garden, had plowed the ground, furnished the 
seed and given the men who were gardening their Satur- 
days off, with pay, to work their gardens. Results had 
been fine. Many had raised from 25 to 100 bushels of 
sweet potatoes for winter use in addition to other truck, 
and were now working fall crops. It had reduced the cost 
of living and the men seemed contented. He suggested 
that this plan was better than granting a 2-bit raise, 
and recommended its trial by others. 

J. R. Carr reported that Eastman, Gardiner & Co. were 
doing a lot in the gardening way, and he finds that it 
helps. The employees were given patches to work in 
their own time, the company furnishing the fertilizer. 
A great deal of stuff was raised and more than 1,000 
quarts had been canned for winter use. 

V. C. Langley said the Wausau Southern Lumber Co. 
had placed a 820-acre tract in town at the use of its 
employees, portioning off a patch to every man who 
applied. The amount of potatoes and garden stuff raised 
had been surprising. The company also put tem acres 
in sweet potatoes to supply its boarding house and is 
growing alfalfa on other tracts for its work animals. 
The men at the boarding house were charged 50 cents a 
day, but it was costing about 70 cents daily to board 
them. 

R. L. Davis said the Crossett Lumber Co. furnished a 
garden patch to every family. The Y. M. C. A. had se- 
cured a canning outfit and organized canning clubs among 
the ladies. About 500 quarts per family had been canned 
for winter use. His company also had a garden for its 
boarding house, and is putting in a dairy. 

Mr. Goodman’s paper on Safety Rules was then read 
by the secretary and in part was as follows: 





_ All effort toward the prevention of industrial personal in- 
juries rests upon the assumption that the employer is con- 
cerned for the safety of his men, and that the employee is 
concerned for his own safety. Properly classified statistics 
show to both employer and employee the extent of these in- 
juries and their economic wastefulness, as well as the personal 
hardship caused thereby. The chief task of this organization 
and others coéperating with it is that of education, thru the 
gathering and dissemination of pertinent data. By such 
classification certain hazards have been located as causes. 
Groping is eliminated and the work of prevention proceeds 
along definite lines. This council is now in position to offer 
tested rules and devices; it can, in a manner, guarantee re- 
sults, and this appeals to both employer and employee. 

I believe that employers of logging labor very generally 
have learned the fundamental principles of safety, which may 
briefly be summarized as follows: 

1. Our camps must have good water, both for the men 
and horses. In our Wisconsin administration of the work- 
jor compensation act this requirement is a legal responsi- 
vility. 

2. We require good nutritive food, appetizingly prepared 
under sanitary cooking conditions. 

re Our camps must be sanitary in the matters of ventila- 
tion, cleanliness and a proper disposal of infectious matter. 

4. Drunkenness is an offense. 

(My woods superintendent interprets this by the following 
notice posted on the camp offices: ‘All foremen are in- 
structed not to employ or harbor any man who drinks liquor 
on the job or comes to the camps under the influence of 
liquor.’’) 

5. The operation of the camp must be in sole charge of a 
competent foreman. 

_6. The woods superintendent is in sole charge of all log- 
ging operations, including railroad operations and mainte- 
= and construction, company logging and jobbers’ opera- 

on. 

Except that we pay more attention to sanitation, these 
basic rules are about the same that logging operators em- 
ployed fifty or a hundred years ago. Under them the lum- 
berjack’s safety depends upon his own competency and that 
of his foreman. The competent camp foreman will not buy a 
kicking or biting horse; he will see that the skidding reins 
are long enough for the driver to walk clear of the log; he 
will judge his men, well knowing the slogan “The best safety 
device is the careful man.” The foolhardy, careless or hope- 
lessly awkward he will not employ. 

_ Last year the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin pub- 
lished a tabulated statement covering classified causes of 
accidents, the nature of injuries, the cost of indemnity and 
medical aid and the days lost in temporary disabilities. This 
report shows that for the year ended June 30, 1916, there 
were 927 injuries ‘sustained, or about one to each million per 
feet of logs cut. Of these thirty-one were fatal. There 
were 29,904 days lost and the indemnity and medical aid 
amounted to $101,876. Two hundred and nine injuries, or 
more than 20 percent, were from cuts of axes, saws and cant- 
hooks, but none of these were fatal. Falling trees and limbs 


came next in the number of accidents, 126, and led in the 
number of deaths, which was sixteen, or over one-half the 
total fatalities for the year. A surprisingly large proportion 
of these accidents occurred at those periods in the winter 
when the snow was the deepest. 


Loading and Unloading Logs 

The third largest source of accidents was in the loading and 
unloading of logs. This accounted for 162 accidents and five 
deaths. Steam logging machinery, which, in our territory, is 
chiefly confined to down skidding, decking and car loading, 
is credited with fifty-seven accidents and two fatalities, and 
kicking and biting horses accounted for twenty-five acci- 
dents and two fatalities. 

When these statistics were distributed to the logging oper- 
ators suggestive comments were called for by the commission. 
Several expressed the opinion that booze is the principal cause 
of accidents. Others named as primary or contributing fac- 
tors, inexperience in woods work ; the happy-go-lucky, take-a 
chance attitude of many woodsmen; inferior equipment, and 
the independent feeling fostered by high wages and scarcity 
of labor, making men inclined to disregard safety rules 0: 
to quit if reprimanded for infractions of them. 

I am not in favor of special safety committees of employees 
in the logging camp. Most practical loggers prefer to plac: 
full responsibility upon the foreman. 

We are facing a serious situation. The oldtime lumber 
jack is passing, experienced woods workers are becomin: 
searce. Our forces are being recruited largely from inex 
perienced men and our compensation laws have, to a certain 
extent, relieved the shortsighted workman from apprehen 
sion. On the other hand, we are beginning to experienc 
the change that has taken place more largely in other regions 
from human and horse energy to steam machinery. The in 
troduction of steam machinery in our woods work bring 
with it, of necessity, the introduction of more definite organ 
ization, the adherence to specific rules of conduct and the 
possibility of specific safeguards. What special dangers it 
brings with it are so obvious that the actual danger is; 
greatly diminished. 

The investigations of our Industrial Commission and th 
results of the statistical data it has been able to accumulate 
have enabled it to prepare what I consider a concise set o/ 
rules, an abbreviated copy of which I append as follows: 

SAFETY FOR LOGGERS 
(By the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin) 
Choppers and Sawyers 
1. Carrying Ax.—The only safe way to carry an ax i 


with the handle on the shoulder and the head back of thi 
shoulder. 


2.. Carrying SAw.—The only safe way to carry a saw 
is to carry it over your shoulder with the teeth pointed away 
from the neck. 


> 


38. TreES Kick BAck.—When a tree falls it is liable to 
kick back from the stump. When the tree starts to fall, 
always get back far enough so you can not be struck by th 
butt of the tree. 

4. Space To Swinc THE Ax AND Get Away.—Befor 
starting to fell a tree always clear out a space which wil 
give you room to swing your ax safely, and also be sure t 
clear a path so you can get away when the tree falls. 

5. WHEN THE TREE Starts TO FaLL.—Always get out o! 
danger at once when the tree starts to fall, and look up and 
watch for falling limbs. 


6. CHOPPING SPRING POLES.—You should be careful in 
chopping spring poles. There is always danger of them fly 
ing back and striking you. 

7. Kickinc Horses.—Be careful skidding around horses 
which are liable to kick. 

8. HITCHING ON TO Loc.—When you hitch on to a log bi 
careful to get out of the way and stand on safe side befor 
the log starts. 

S. Swampers Get Out or Way.—Swampers should keep 
an eye out for the team of the skidder, and before the lox 
starts they should step out of the way. 

10. Loox Out ror Stumps.—Skidders should look ahead 
and steer clear of stumps or other obstacles which the log o: 
logs may strike, and thus cause them to be thrown againsi 
the skidder. 

Loading 

11. ENGINEER RESPONSIBLE FOR EQUIPMENT.—The engi 
neer should carefully inspect all machinery, cables and othe: 
equipment at least once each day, and make sure that ever) 
thing is in good repair and in safe condition. 

12. Hookers STanD AwaAy.—When the logs are lifted thi 
peers should stand away and give safe clearance for th: 
ogs. 

18. Top LoapgeR HAS IMporRTANT PosiTIonN.—The_ top 
loader occupies a very responsible position. If he is careles: 
or reckless the lives of the loading and the unloading crews. 
the trainmen, and the public are endangered. He should be 
careful to see that all chains and stakes are fixed securely, 
and all logs not held by chains or stakes are safely placed 
Many people have been injured because some loader was care 
less. The loader occupies a dangerous position and should 
also be careful to protect himself. 

14. ENGInerr STEADY Locs.—In lifting the logs the en 
gineer should steady the logs at the point where they break 
on to the load, and then he should look to see the position o 
the top loader before placing the logs. 

15. Twistep CHAINS DANGEROUS.—Loaders should watcl 
the chains to see that they do not get twisted. A _ twiste 
chain is easily broken and is always dangerous. 

16. OvERLOADING Cars.—Loaders should not overload th 
cars. 

Decking 

17. Goop FounpDATIONS.—The most important thing in 
decking is to have good and safe foundations, 

18. Sarg DeckiInG.—Be sure that the log on the face of 
your deck is so placed and blocked as not to crowd out anc 
allow the skidway to break down, All face logs should bi 
placed in such a position that they can not crowd out. 

19. High RoLLWwAys DANGrROUS.—Take special care 
when standing on high rollways. 

Sleigh Hauling 

20. Top LOADER RESPONSIBLE.—The top loader is respon- 
sible for all equipment and should make frequent inspections 
to see that everything is in safe condition. In loading the 
top loader should always remember that if he is careless he 
may cause a serious accident to his fellow workmen. 

21. DANGER ON HILLS.—When approaching a hill team- 
sters should make sure that the hill is in safe condition be- 
fore attempting to go down. 

22. Twistep CHAINS DANGEROUS.—Loaders of sleighs 
should watch the chains to see that they do not get twisted. 
A twisted ‘chain is easily broken and is always dangerous. 


Railroads 


23... Jumping Orr Cars.—When riding on the cars going 
to and from the camp don’t jump on or off when the train is 
in motion, 

24, Sranpinc Too Near Movine TRAIN.—When a train of 
logs is passing always stand back from the track at least 
twenty feet. 

How to Handle Dynamite and Caps with Safety 


The handling of explosives is dangerous business. Every 
man should observe the following rules: 
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25. SMOKING ForBIDDEN.—Smoking while handling explo- 
cives is strictly forbidden. 

26. Don’t Let EXPLOSIVES FALL.—Don’t throw or allow 
boxes of explosives to fall violently. 

27. Usp Wooprn TAMPING StTicks.—Don’t do tamping 
with iron or steel bars or tools. Use only the wooden tamp- 
ing sticks provided for this work. 

28, CaRE OF EXPLOSIVES.—Don’t allow explosives to lie 
around loose in places where you are working. 

°9, Caps Kept SEPARATE FROM DYNAMITE.—Don’t leave 
plosting caps in the same box with or close to dynamite. 

20, Don’r Carry CAPS IN PockET.—Don’t carry blasting 
cops in your pocket, and don’t tap or otherwise investigate 
seme. 

31. REMOVING BLASTING Caps FROM Box.—Don’t attempt 
to remove blasting caps from boxes by inserting nails or any 
sharp instrument. 

32. Biting Caps Is DANGEROUS.—Don’t tighten a cap 
around a fuse by biting it with your teeth, nor by using a 
pocket knife. Use a cap crimper which is provided for this 
purpose. 

53, FrRozEN DYNAMITE DANGEROUS.—Don’t use frozen or 
chilled dynamite. Don’t cut or break a piece of dynamite 
while it is frozen. 

34. WHEN DYNAMITE FAILs TO ExpLope.—If a charge of 
dynamite fails to explode, don’t go near it for one hour. It 
may go off and kill you. 

35, THAWING DyYNAMITE.—Many men have been killed 
while thawing dynamite. The following two ways of thawing 
dyvamite are safe: (A) One of the safest and cheapest 
ways to thaw dynamite is to bury it in a pile of manure. 
(i) Use the regular dynamite hot water thawer which is 
provided and which if properly used is safe. Don’t under 
any condition attempt to thaw dynamite around an open fire. 

3¢ REPORTING INJURIES.—In case of accident, no matter 
how slight, even a slight cut or break of the skin, report at 
onee and have it taken care of in a clean way. During two 
years in Wisconsin 721 men_ suffered from infection and 
blood poison. About 650 of these cases resulted from neg- 
lecting small cuts, slivers, scratches and nail punctures of 


he feet. 
sid FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The seeretary opened the afternoon session by reading 
a paper on logging camp accidents, prepared by Henry 
Burr of T. H. Mastin & Co. Mr. Burr reported that 21 


percent of all accidents in lumber plants are reported by 
the logging department and the logging railroad reported 
18 percent of the total, ‘‘or in these two classes together 
a total of 39 percent of all accidents which happen in the 
manufacturing industry.’’? He said that the cost of acci- 


dents in the logging department is 21 percent of the 
cost of all claims in the industry and in the railroad de- 
partment is 20 percent or a total of 41 percent of the 
entire cost of personal injury. He listed the causes of 
accidents as follows: 





Percent 
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In the operation of the logging railroad the following 
causes contribute in the percentage shown: 


Percent 
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To the falling of trees he attributed many accidents 
and recommended warnings by signals, by whistles and 
shoutings as a partial solution. He recommended care 
in covering all gearing of machinery and engines and 
commended an automatic toggle device as a preventive 
of accidents at unloading lots at the pond. He paid es- 
pecial attention to the proper carrying of axes and saws 
and urged care in riding on loaded log cars. 

‘Yo the foreman he attributed the greatest responsibil- 
ity for the causes of accidents, saying that he feels little 
or no responsibility but that his duty is to watch the 
men under him, to direct them what to do and how to 
do it safely. He concluded by saying: 

Don’t treat your accidents as routine details. Everyone of 

iom ealls for an explanation. See that ~ou get it. The 

verage cost of an accident is about $30. If a man spoiled 
‘0 worth of stock every now and then you’d wish to know 


why, wouldn’t you? Treat your accidents in the same light 
! you will be surprised to see them decrease. 


Moral and Physical Welfare 


_ Welfare work was the next topie. C. L. Orth, Y. M. 
. A. superintendent at Eastman, Gardiner & Co.’s log- 
ing camp at Cohay, Miss., read a paper on the work there. 
‘Te told of the experiments of six years, the building 
‘tf a permanent camp at Cohay, the providing of games, 
cading matter, a victrola, shower baths with free towels 
ind soap. The membership fee, he said, was 10 cents a 
month, $1 a quarter or $4 a year. The year’s roll num- 
hered 144 men, whose activities in detail were recounted, 
as were the distribution of papers and magazines and 
the promotion of various movements for improvement, 
including Sunday school classes and night school classes. 
In conclusion Mr. Orth said: 


In general the building has been a gathering place for the 
men when not at work and at nights after their toil; it has 
furnished wholesome amusements and recreation and has had 
the effect of breaking up the tendency to congregate on the 
otroess and in the woods for the usual gamble. A variety of 
helpful projects for the general good of the community have 
een promoted and carried out by the secretary. The em- 
og my boty bas a to beara the interest the company 
! velfare in a concrete wa 
in settled labor conditions. a 
t Too much credit can not be given for the labors of the 
teacher during the six years that he worked without a build- 
ing, and the moral conditions that existed at the establish- 
rag of the association were the direct result of his unceas- 
ng labors; otherwise a great many of the things accom- 
plished during that peridd could be charged to the association. 


Mr. Orth’s paper was supplemented by a report by 
M. W. Wilson, colored secretary, who enthusiastically 
endorsed the work of the Y. M. C. A. 

N. C. Schlichter, secretary Y. M. C. A. international 
committee on industrial welfare work, made an eloquent 
appeal to the logging superintendents to encourage wel- 
fare work. He said: 


You men can be the most efficient agents in 
thi & 
During the last twelve months or so oo have pg ac 
did ae more about “the man on the job” than you ever 
efore. The war has made the men in the industries 





precious as they never were before. In the old days, when 
a man got discontented and complained, you just gave him 
his time and told him to get out. The war and the draft have 
made men scarce. You can’t do business exactly as you used 
to. In all the warring countries welfare work is being con- 
ducted to make the men in the industries more eflicient. 
Their comfort, working conditions and morals are being 
looked after. When the war ends America must face a new 
economic competition. The present labor shortage empha- 
sizes the fact, and our industrial leaders already recognize it. 

Industrial welfare work has made more progress during the 
last ten years than in all the previous years. Each lumber 
company, building and organizing a new operation, seems to 
be trying to do a little better in the way of welfare work 
than its fellows. 


He described recent visits to the plants of the Fern- 
wood Lumber Co., Fernwood, Miss., the Finkine Lumber 
Co., D’Lo, Miss.; Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark., 
and Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., telling of the 
welfare work in these operations. Welfare work is only 
another term for progress, after all; it is a phase of the 
safety first movement too, for safety first depends three- 
fourths upon the character of the men employed and one- 
fourth upon the machinery. Experience had shown the 
black man even more readily responsive to welfare work 
than the white. If it were introduced uniformly in the 


‘lumber industry production would increase, production 


costs would decrease and the superintendents would profit 
personally in peace of mind and satisfaction. ‘‘ Highty 
pereent of America’s muscle,’’ he concluded, ‘‘is em- 
ployed in her industries. If the industries don’t develop 
their men along with their product, the old U. S. is ina 
bad way. The way to stop agitation of the I. W. W. 
kind is to dignify a day’s work. Do something for the 
man when he is off the job as well as when he is on 
the job. Help him to become a self-respecting American 
citizen, whether he is white or black.’’ 

Alf Sears, of the Vacherie Cypress Co., got the floor 
to tell of the good results of Y. M. C. A. work in his 
company’s operation. The Vacherie company has Y. M. 
C. A. organizations for both white and black employees, 


and he finds it a great help on his job. 


A. C. Spear, assistant to Mr. Schlichter, and special- 
izing in lumber welfare work, described the Y. M. C. A. 


lwork and its results in the army camps on the border 


last summer. Addressing himself to his topic, ‘‘Chris- 
tianity as It May Be Applied in the Lumber Camp,’’ he 
declared that, altho some folks still seemed to think Chris- 
tianity in the lumber camps of no particular importance, 
the camp Y. M. C. A.’s were well past the experimental 
stage and had demonstrated their worth and practical 
helpfulness. The Y. M. C. A. was the best agency thus 
far developed for promoting Christianity and welfare 
work in the camps. ‘‘Much has been said in this con- 
vention,’’ he said in conclusion, ‘‘about the proper care 
of your mules and oxen. How much more important it 
is that the human beings who form so vital a factor in 
our industries should be cared for and removed as far 
. possible from the things which degrade and drag them 
own. 
The Government’s Example 


Secretary Boyd read the lists of army rations and 
navy rations, sent to illustrate how the Government is 
feeding up its fighting men at comparatively small cost. 
The secretary quoted a table issued by the United States 
Food Administration showing the comparative costs and 
food values of fifty foods. The administration had taken 
bread as the standard of comparison and the table showed 
the cost per pound and the relative cost per hundred eal- 
ories of other materials. The prices given were averages 
of those in twenty-five places thruout the country on 
Aug. 1. The advice to the housewife given by the Food 
Administration is that she use this table as a guide to 
making combinations that will save money and at the 


same time afford meals that will be nutritious. The fol- 
lowing is the table: 
Relative Relative 
Cents cost Cents cost 
Per with Per with 
Pound Bread Pound Bread 
Corn. incals. ssc: 6.1 47.4 Comb honey.... 21.4 185.9 
Rolled oats, bulk 6.9 48.4 Cocoa, bulk..... 29.0 191.0 
Wheat flour.... 71 655.1 Cheese, Ameri- 
Hominy ic ot Shea 61.5 OO eee ie : 196.2 
Graham flour... 7.9 61.5 Sweet potatoes. 7.0 198.7 
Rye flour....... 7.8 62.8 LL EES 5.38 219.2 
Sugar, granu- Pineapples, 
lated .....0. 9.4 66.7 canned ...... 13.6 248.7 
Corn sirup..... 8.1 71.8 Ham, sliced.... 40.3 271.8 
Pearl barley.... 10.7 84.6 Salt mackerel.. 21.9 280.8 
Pure leaf lard.. 27.1 84.6 Pork chops..... 30.3 315.4 
Rice, fancy head 10.7 85.9 Onions ...:7... S131 38269 
Cottonseed oil.. 29.9 96.2 Corn, canned... 12.5 364.1 
es 9.3 100.0 Leg of mutton.. 29.0 426.9 
Maccaroni, bulk. 12.7 100.0 Salmon, red 
‘0 CRAPS 31.0 100.0 Alaska, canned 24.1 466.7 
Crackers, bulk, ree 24.9 498.7 
ee 16.5 111.5 Leg of lamb.... 32.8 500.0 
Oleomargarine. - 80.9 16.7 Beef, round steak 28.0 552.6 
W hite potatoes. 3.3 141.0 Eggs, fresh 
Evaporated gathered .... 26.4 564.1 
SDOICR ..5..0s 14.8 143.6 Peas, canned... 11.8 605.1 
Lima beans.... 18.5 150.0 Sardines, domes- 
Navy beans.... 19.5 159.0 Re 49.2 684.6 
Italian olive oil 51.2 164.1 Halibut ....... 24.5 697.4 
Creamery butter 45.7 167.9 Peaches, canned 14.2 728.2 
Prunes, medium : Whitefish ..... 18.2 729.5 
aes 15.8 174.4 Salt cod....6.+ 20.9 744.9 
String beans, Tomatoes, canned 9.6 1,230.8 
canned ....<:. 12.8 176.6 Veal cutlets.... 33.5 859.0 


Chicken, broilers 34.5 1,524.4 


State Forester Forbes of Louisiana outlined the plans 
for the Louisiana Department of Conservation for organ- 
izing a fire prevention system. 


Resolutions 


The committee on resolutions, consisting of V. C. 
Langley, C. B. Lindsey and J. A. Burns, presented 
a set of resolutions which were read by the secretary 
and adopted. The first resolution set forth the realiza- 
tion of the loggers that ‘‘the first and paramount duty 
of every patriotic American is to devote every energy 
to the successful prosecution to a victorious conclusion 
of the aims of the allied armies’’ and pledged those 
assembled to do everything to forward the completion 
of the merchant vessels being built and ‘‘whatever 
else may come within the province of our industry 
in the nature of war service.’’ 


Resolutions were also passed expressing the appre- 
ciation of the association to the speakers who did 
so much to make the seventh annual a sucess, and 
to the Grunewald Hotel Co. for furnishing a conven- 
tion hall without cost; thanks were extended to the 
Heisler Locomotive Works; the Bell Railway Construc- 
tion Car Co. (Inc); C. M. Lovsted & Co.; C. H. La- 
Croix, of the Lufkin Land Co.; the G. White Axe Co., 
and D. W. Bartrand for the exhibits of their products 
at the meeting; appreciation of the novelties distribu- 
ted by the American Hoist & Derrick Co. and the 
Clyde Iron Works was voiced, while a separate reso- 
lution expressed the gratitude of those assembled to 
the Clyde Iron Works for the badges furnished and 
for the annual banquet. 

Superintendents then discussed the value of the asso- 
ciation work and its helpfulness to them personally. Many 
agreed that the benefits and advantages secured many 
times repaid the cost of dues and attendance. Several 
declared they had received information which had saved 
thousands of dollars in operating costs. After a brief 
announcement of the banquet the convention adjourned. . 


THE BANQUET 


The logging superintendents, their ladies, children and 
convention guests were banqueted Friday evening at the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel by the Clyde Iron Works. The host 
was represented by Messrs. Schrass, Fletcher and Arnoult 
of the New Orleans office, Kelley of Savannah and Charles 
H. Mackintosh of Duluth. Secretary Boyd officiated as 
toastmaster. Governor Pleasant of Louisiana, appearing 
in the banquet hall for a moment, was ‘‘commandeered’’ 
for a talk and responded gracefully. Other speakers in- 
cluded Retiring President Marsan, President-elect Lang- 
ley, John A. Goodell, W. A. Scott, O. D. Keller, Harry 
Schrass, Charles H. Mackintosh, J. E. Gatewood, W. H. 
Lee, C. P. Lovsted, H. 8. Snyder, C. O. Lauve, J. C. Me- 
Causland, and Mrs. J. A. Burns, who spoke on behalf of 
the ladies present and whose witty address proved one of 
the features of the evening. 

Many of the speakers sounded the patriotic note in 
their talks, and at the banquet’s close all pledged their 
loyalty to the United States and joined in singing ‘‘ The 
Star Spangled Banner,’’ with Toastmaster Boyd serving 
as song leader. 





SASH AND DOOR INTERESTS CONFER 


Nearly a hundred, members of the Wholesale Sash & 
Door Association were in attendance at its meeting that 
opened Thursday at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, to 
be concluded on Friday. The meeting was presided over 
by President J. G. Morris, of Oshkosh, Wis., and atten- 
tion was given to much important business. At the 
Thursday morning session G. L. Curtis, of Clinton, 
Towa, chairman of the National Service Committee, 
which is codperating with the Government in connec- 
tion with millwork supplies at cantonment sites, made 
a report, and at the afternoon session H. A. Sellen, of 
Chicago, chairman of the committee on reorganization, 
made a committee report that covered several weeks’ 
work on a plan to reorganize the millwork interests. 
Other matters taken up at the Thursday afternoon ses- 
sion included reports on window glass conditions, the 
prospects of the shop lumber market, glazed sash costs, 
and door and sash costs. 

In the evening a dinner was given in the Eliza- 
bethan room, L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., being 
toastmaster. James R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, 
Mo., secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, spoke on the subeject ‘‘ Lookiug to the Future;’’ 
John Lind, assistant secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, on ‘‘Problems of the Lum- 
ber Manufacturers;’’ and Edwin E. Gore, a well known 
Chicago business man, on ‘‘ The American Business Man 
Today.’’ Other business matters relative to associa- 
tion affairs were scheduled to be discussed at the Fri- 
day session. 


TIMBER PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


SPOKANE, WasH., Oct. 29.—C. H. Fancher, this city, is 
arranging for the quarterly meeting of the North Idaho 
Timber Protective Association and the four fire fighting 
branches of this organization which protect the timber of 
the Idaho panhandle. 

The meeting will be held early in December. Owing 
to the dry season this year the forest fires were the most 
extensive in many seasons and important statistics and 
figures will be submitted to the members together with 
facts on several experiments in equipment made this 
year. 








IMPRESSED WITH COUNTRY’S RESOURCES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—Lord Northeliffe and 
other members of the British War Mission, after a short 
tour in the middle West, have returned to Washington 
greatly impressed with the boundless resources of the 
country. Lord Northcliffe was especially impressed by 
one manufacturing plant in Detroit whose managers as- 
sured him they were able and willing to turn out 1,000 
sets of airplane wings a day. He found that the entire 
cities of Grand Rapids and South Bend, the industries 
of which are devoted largely to manufacturing furniture 
and farm implements, ready to turn out the framework 
for airplanes on an equally generous scale. 

The members of the British mission were deeply im- 
pressed with the enthusiasm which they encountered in 
the West. The great resources of this section convinced 
the distinguished Britons of the need of closer codperation 
between the United States and the Allies. 

While the United States, now that it has started, 
wants to send to France more and more troops, Lord 
Northcliffe thinks it is up to the Allies to say plainly 
what they want most, whether it be ships, aircraft, steel, 
wheat, coal, artillery or shells. 
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NORTHERN LUMBERMEN DISCUSS MANY PROBLEMS 





Hemlock & Hardwood Association Fall Meeting Has a Strong Patriotic Flavor—National Terms of Sale Endorsed—Prohibition 
Gets Telling Advocacy—A Grade for Varying Purposes—Hemlock Stocks Reported Low 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 29.—A wide range of subjects, 
from stocks on hand to the effects of liquor upon the camp 
and mill worker, was discussed at the fall meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held at the Hotel Pfister last Friday, Oct. 26. The 
meeting, which was well attended, proved a most interest- 
ing and profitable one and several matters were decided 
upon that will strengthen the association and- benefit its 
members. President J. J. Lingle, of Westboro, Wis., 
prepared an address, but, on account of his modesty, 
stated that the address would be printed in the bulletin 
and he would forego reading it. He gave as his reason the 
‘saving of time of the meeting. President Lingle’s ad- 
dress, which is to be printed in the association bulletin, 
touched upon important subjects, especially the attitude 
of lumbermen toward the war. In part, it was as 
follows: 

We must all of us realize at the outset that there is only 
one issue before us as patriotic citizens of the United States, 
and that is the winning of the war, so that we may emerge 
from the conflict with added glory to our country, and in- 
creased pride and affection for the flag to which we have 
sworn undying faith and allegiance. All other issues are of 
only minor importance and may well be laid on the shelf until 
we shall have completed the task which we have assigned to 
ourselves and the great issue between democracy and 
autocracy shall have been settled for all time, for all 
humanity. 

This brings me to the thought which I wish to present to 
you, and that is: “What does the phrase ‘Wining the war’ 
mean to us, aside from the generally accepted view?’ It 
means just two things: Individual self-sacrifice and national 
self-sacrifice. The press and the speakers are continually 
preaching economy in our homes, and telling us of the impor- 
tance of diverting all our individual energies into such chan- 
nels as may turn the scales in favor of victory, but I am 
preaching a different gospel today, the gospel of national 
self-sacrifice, and its watchword is “Economy.” If it is im- 
portant that we economize in our homes (and we are all 
agreed as to the truth of that, I think) then how vastly more 
important it must be that we economize in our public life. 
And the place -tu start is in the matter of public appropri- 
ations. We should advocate and work for retrenchment in 
public projects, to the end that no work of public nature be 
carried on, except what is actually necessary and urgent. I 
suggest along this line: 

First, that we advocate and work for a temporary suspen- 
sion of all new road building projects, town, county, and 
State, and the improvement of the existing highways only to 
the extent that they may be kept safe for traveling, as every 
dollar so saved is needed and our industries need every man 
that can be spared if we are going to win this war. 

Seeond, that we advocate and work for a policy of re- 
trenchment in municipal improvements, such as parks, play 
grounds, libraries, and other improvements of a similar char- 
acter, which are not absolutely necessary at the present time, 
and which could wait until after the war without making any 
serious hardship or sacrifice for the public—in a word, the 
discarding of all petty, pork barrel politics. 

The idea is that all the capital and labor which would be 
absorbed in the various projects which I have mentioned (and 
other similar projects) would thus be freed and could be em- 
ployed in the production and transportation of munitions and 
other things which are so essential to the success of the 
American and allied armies. Any policy which does not 
take these things into consideration is short sighted policy 
and will have to be amended sooner or later, so as to conform 
to the general principles which I have suggested. It is for 
us as manufacturers and employers to throw all our influence 
in behalf of the Government and help shape a policy which 
will accelerate the activities of our war forces and at the same 
time give the nation relief from the double burden of taxation 
during these trying times. 


Countrywide Terms of Sale 


President Lingle, after announcing that he would not 
read his address, called upon Edward Hines, of Chicago, 
chairman of the committee of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association on terms of sale, who made a 
detailed explanation of the desire of the National to have 
all its affiliated associations adopt uniform terms of sale 
as follows: 


Cash, less 1 percent or net as per invoice after deducting 
freight and inspection fees, or sixty days’ acceptance, both 
from the date of invoice—to be mailed within fifteen days 
from date thereof. If car has not arrived, 90. percent of the 
invoice must be settled for less estimated freight as per 
above, and balance settled upon net arrival of the car. 


Mr. Hines explained that these terms would become 
the national terms when 75 percent of the members of the 
different affiliated associations of the National had rati- 
fied them. Speaking further on the subject, he said: 


The changed conditions that have taken place in the lum- 
ber industry, with the added cost that enters the finished 
product, have made a decided difference in the price per thou- 
sand which this (meaning present) discount amounts to. 
Going back, for example, a matter of ten years, where .the 
average price of lumber at the mill would be $10, 2 percent 
discount would mean 20 cents per thousand; today this can 
be safely based at least 100 percent higher, or a $20 average, 
which, at 2 percent, means 40 cents. On this basis a con- 
eern handling 50,000,000 feet a year is charging off at the 
end of the year to profit and loss $20,000, or 40 cents per 
thousand aijjeged cash discount, and at least half of this, or 
$10,000, represents the amount wrongfully deducted even if 
the cash discount is rigidly adhered to. 

A question is rajsed that where a cash discount is allowed 
the buyer is given the right to delay settlement until the car 
arrives, and even then it has become common practice to hold 
up remittance for ten days longer and still deduct the dis- 
count. We contend that the delivered price is simply a guar- 
anty so far as the amount of freight is concerned, and simply 
to show the customer what the stock wili cost him when de- 
livered. In no sense does it carry with it the guaranty that 
the shipment will reach destination within any specified 
period of time, and in making a delivered price nothing is 
included whieh would warrant the seller in making such a 
guaranty, the lumber simply being sold f.o.b. mill point with 
the freight added. The shipper has no jurisdiction over the 





transportation agencies to compel delivery within any certain 
time. 

Mr. Hines claimed that cash discount is simply and 
purely interest allowed for the prepayment of an account 
before it is due net, to give the seller the use of the money 
in the meantime. He presented a table showing what 
2 percent cash discount, when lumber is sold on a 60-day 
net basis, amounts to when figured on an annual interest 
basis. The table is as follows: 
PAYMENTS RECEIVED Less 2 Percent Dis- 

WITHIN— count for— 
10 days from date of 50 days unexpired 


Equals Interest 
at Rate of— 
14.5% per year 


invoice time 
15 3 45 16 
20 ‘s 40 i 18 
25 iz 35 5 20.57“ 
30 s 30 ii 24 i 
35 25 ee 29 as 
40 . 20 é "36 i 
50 % 10 tt 72 es 
55 e 5 : 144 . 


Some of the points pointed out by the speaker as favor- 


able to the seller in having accounts closed in five days. 


after arrival of car in the form of acceptance were given 
as follows: 


1—The correctness of the account is expressly admitted by 
the buyer; the transaction is completed, for the acceptance 
in the hands of an innocent third party is not subject to legal 
defense usually set up by debtors unwilling to pay. 

2—Unearned discounts, unwarranted return of goods, and 
other abuses will be materially lessened if not entirely re- 
moved. 

8—Economy and convenience in collecting accounts will be 
gained. 

4—Manifestly, more accounts will be paid when due and 
losses on bad accounts will be greatly reduced. 

5—The dead capital in book accounts will be transformed 
into self-liquidating commercial paper convertible at will into 
cash. 

6—The need for working capital will be lessened and con- 
sequently the ratio of earnings to capital actually employed 
will be increased. 

7—Petty abuses will be eliminated. The friction which so 
frequently grows out of the deduction of unearned discount is 
removed and the temptation to take a few days’ extra time 
is eliminated. The promptly receipting of invoice covering a 
correct charge is acknowledged. The house which allows a 
customer to take extra time on unearned discounts discrim- 
inates against its better class of trade who pay as agreed. 
“Time is money” and a buyer has no better right to pay less 
than agreed than the seller has to demand more. 

Several other members of the association spoke upon 
the same subject, it being uniformly their statement 
that everything they had to buy for camp or mill work 
required a payment of cash, while they were permitting 
the continued abuse of the cash discount custom. A roll- 
call was taken on the vote and 33 voted in favor of the 











J. J. LINGLE, OF WESTBORO, WIS. ; 
President 


recommendation of the National committee, one member 
not voting. 


The Transportation Committee’s Work 


The report of Traffic Manager F. M. Ducker was read 
by A. L. Osborn, of Medford, Wis., chairman of the 
committee on traffic and legislation. The report covered 
a period from May 1 to Oct. 20 and detailed the different 
activities regarding transportation matters in which the 
association took part. One of the most important parts 
of the report called attention to the recent amendment in 
the Act to Regulate Commerce in advanced rate procedure 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission providing 
that until Jan. 1, 1920, no increased rate shall be filed 
after approval thereof by the commission with or without 
hearing. The report explained that under the act it is 
but necessary for carriers to file memoranda of what they 
propose without notice to shippers of such proposed 
actions and that, under this plan, the only recourse of 
shippers against tariffs filed by reason of approval of such 
memoranda by the commission is by formal complaint 
after the rates have become effective. 

fhe report also told of the work of furnishing the 
lumber for the Rockford (Ill.) cantonment and part of 
the supplies for the Battle Creek (Mich.) cantonment and 





of also the movement to have the railroads allow payment 
to shippers for the bulkheading of lumber shipped on 
flat and gondola cars. A plan was disclosed wherein the 
traffic manager expects to publish a new rate book 
showing the freight rates from all points to all poin‘s 
in territories where lumber manufactured by members 
of the association is sold, but this book could not he 
compiled until rate matters were a little bit more settle, 
Chairman Osborn of the committee, after reading the 
report, praised highly the work of Traffic Manager 
Ducker in connection with transportation matters involved 
in the shipping of approximately 45,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber manufactured by the members of the association ‘o 
the two cantonment sites within sixty or seventy divs 
and said he did not believe the work of Mr. Ducker in 
that respect was fully appreciated. He said that Mr. 
Ducker had the traffic work in connection with furnishing 
cantonment lumber so systematized that he could almvst 
tell when any car of lumber passed any station aloiug 
the route to Rockford or Battle Creek. Mr. Osborn also 
told of the car shortage that is developing in the North 
and urged that the association join the Northern Pine 
Association in a plea to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to require the carriers to send more ears into their 
territory. Before closing, he also told the troubles of the 
committee in watching legislative matters at Madison, 
Wis., and combatting the efforts of several members of ¢\ie 
State legislature who tried to ‘‘put over’’ legislation 
harmful to Wisconsin lumber manufacturers. 

Chairman George H. Chapman, of Stanley, Wis., of the 
bureau of grades, then spoke briefly upon the work of the 
bureau and also the work of Chief Inspector MeDonalid, 
who was on the job so much of the time at Rockford, 111., 
during the shipment of the cantonment lumber there. 
Chairman Chapman also brought up the subject of the 
splitting of the grade of No. 3 hemlock, which has been 
a matter of some controversy for several months, «nd 
asked that it be settled either one way or another. As 
Chairman Butts, of the committee of educational and 
statistical information, was not present at that moment 
the subject was left to be taken up later in the session. 

Before the morning session closed, R. B. Goodman, of 
Goodman, Wis., acting president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, ably discussed the War Rev- 
enue Law. [Mr. Goodman’s paper appears on the fol- 
lowing page. | 


Prohibition Enthusiastically Endorsed 


It was at the afternoon session that ‘‘John Barley- 
corn’’ came in for a terrible lacing and several members 
gave ‘‘John’’ some severe uppercuts and straight jabs 
to the face. The discussion was started when Jolin 
Stange, a paper manufacturer of Menasha, Wis., for- 
merly a retail lumberman, and William T. Evjue, a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin State legislature, spoke upon ‘‘ Pro- 
hibition Laws and Business Efficieney.’’ The attack 
upon ‘‘booze’’ by both speakers was from a standpoiut 
of increased profit to the lumber manufacturer in having 
sober employees, and in no way did either speaker sevk 
to preach an old fashioned prohibition sermon. The non- 
drinker as a better workman was entirely their theme, 
and so successful were their arguments against liquor 
and so much enthusiasm was stirred up that several mem- 
bers spoke and told just how the liquor question affeeiod 
their respective operations. Representative Evjue coup!:d 
his arguments with the part that grain products have {o 
do in carrying on our part in the war successfully and ‘ie 
gave some astounding figures when he said that the gr: in 
used in the United States in 1916 for the manufacture of 
beer and other intoxicating drinks was sufficient to make 
daily for the same period %-pound loaves of bread ‘is 
follows: 

1,250,000 loaves for the suffering Belgians 
240,000 ‘“ for the regular United States ari y 
400,000 ms for the national guard 
500,000 xe) for the national army 
530,000 sid for the French army 
300,000 e for the British army 


Making 3,320,000 half-pound loaves of bread daily 


In connection with the talks on intemperance a pln 
of the Fox River Valley Efficiency League to help t'c 
manufacturers of Wisconsin carry on a campaign »f 
education among their workers in behalf of prohibition 
from the standpoint of increased efficiency was explain: ( 
and several members expressed a desire to obtain te 
service afforded. It is possible that the association w !I 
decide to afford the same service for all its membes. 
According to the testimony given, it is in operatic:s 
where alcoholic liquor is easily obtainable that t ¢ 
I. W. W. forces are strongest, and the quickest way 0 
rout out the I. W. W. propaganda, it was argued, w:is 
to make a businesslike attack in favor of prohibition. 


Publicity and Patriotism 


Following the discussion upon liquor, M. P. MeCui- 
lough, of Schofield, Wis., chairman of the committee of 
trade extension, made a report outlining the differciit 
activities that the association is pursuing in the way °° 
advertising hemlock and northern hardwood. A telegra™ 
was read from H. H. Heineman, of Merrill, Wis., explai'- 
ing that he could not attend the meeting on account ©! 
the Liberty Bond drive at Merrill and his diseussi: 
brought out several expressions upon the subjee’ of Li'- 
erty Bonds. A motion was put and carried that tv 
association buy a bond and that the directors decide upo' 
its size. Secretary J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, Mich., of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, ws 
present and explained that the association, at its meetitis; 
at Detroit on Thursday, had not only purchased a $50) 
Liberty Bond, but the members went on record as being 
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willing to accept Liberty Bonds in payment for any 
lumber order. 


Logging and Grade Splitting 


‘« Advantages Derived From Logging Associations’’ 
was the subject diseussed by P. S. MeLurg, of Phillips, 
\Wis., president of the Northern Wisconsin Loggers’ 
Association, and A, J. Stange, of Merrill, Wis., president 
of the Central Wisconsin Loggers’ Association. Mr. Me- 
Lurg told of the accomplishments in a recent meeting of 
the Northern Wisconsin Loggers’ Association held in 
Mil aukee, while Mr. Stange read a well prepared paper 


on ‘he benefits of logging associations. He outlined some 
of ‘ue things that the loggers are seeking to accomplish, 
inci ding a uniform wage seale, uniform menu for camps, 
ste)s for preventing accidents in logging operations, 
standardizing logging railroads, production costs in log- 
ging operations, sanitary camp construction, and other 
wa's that are helpful to loggers. Mr. Stange said that 
liqner was gradually being eliminated from logging camps 
and that it was being found that with its elimination less 
trouble was being experienced with the workers. As it 
has }een the custom of many woods workers to appear at 
a camp on Saturday, obtain free board over Sunday and 
then disappear on Monday, he said that this is being pre- 


vente: in many camps by requiring of the worker appear- 
ing ou Saturday a deposit of $2 and that this deposit was 
not refunded to him until after he hac worked a week, 


whereby the evil was being lessened.: M. J. Quinlan, 
of Seperton, Wis., told what was being done in organizing 
the loggers of the eastern or Bay Shore section of the 
State. 

The next matter taken up was the question of splitting 
the grade of No. 3 hemlock so that there would be a divi- 


the grade distinctly for yard purposes and a lower 
1 for box and erating purposes. After consider- 
cussion the association adopted the suggestion of 


divisi 
able 


Chiet Inspector MeDonald as to how the grade should be 
split sud left it to the bureau of grades properly to desig- 
nate the division. 
Market Conditions, Costs and Supplies 

A lengthy resumé of present market conditions and 
reasous Why lumbermen are not justified in reducing the 
selling price of lumber under present costs of manufac- 
ture was then given by Edward Hines, of Chicago. The 
blame tor low lumber prices was placed entirely at the 


door of the manufacturer who does not know about the 
worth of his stumpage or how much it is costing him to 
log his siumpage, manufacture his logs into lumber, or 
his mers lizing costs. Following his discussion, a ree- 

was passed that President Lingle appoint a 
committee of two to go into the matter of manufacturing 
costs cud report back the data to the members. Before the 
diseu ended C. H. Worcester, of Chicago, a member 
of the lumber committee of the Council of National De- 
fense, told briefly some of the difficulties that the commit- 


OM MCHA 





tee was encountering in Washington in handling the 
lumber supply problem. 

During the session George C. Robson, of Merrill, Wis., 
chairman of the general committee having in charge the 
program for the Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship 
Conference to be held at Bay City, Mich., Nov. 16 and 17, 
told of the fine program that was being arranged and 
urged every northern lumberman, whether manufacturer, 
sales manager or salesman, to be present at the conference. 

During the afternoon session Chairman H. H. Butts, of 
Park Falls, Wis., of the bureau of educational and statis- 
tical information, presented a report on market conditions, 
which was very gratifying. The report showed that on 
Oct. 1 statistics representing 92 percent of the cut indi- 
cated on hand 16,000,000 feet less of No. 2 common and 
better hemlock and 3,000,000 feet less of No. 3 hemlock 
than on Oct. 1 of last year, and the report also mentioned 
that the statistics of the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association showed approximately the same situ- 
ation. The report further stated that while the demand 
had slackened the members of the association had millions 
of feet less hemlock on hand than normally, and these 
must carry them over a period of seven months before the 
coming cut would be ready for marketing. The following 
comparative statement of hardwood stocks on hand Oct. 1 
of this year, of both the Wisconsin and Michigan associa- 
tions, as: compared with Oct. 1 of last year, was sub- 
mitted : 





0. T. SWAN, OF OSHKOSH, WIS.; 
Secretary 






1” and Up #3 and Bet. 





Oct. 1,1916 Oct. 1, 1917 

Michigan Wisconsin Michigan Wisconsin 

Unsold ash..... 1,854,000 4,059,000 1,060,000 4,196,000 

Unsold bass.... 8,036,000 16,163,000 6,512,000 12,905,000 

Unsold birch... 10,979,000 57,081,000 14,733,000 44,103,000 

Unsold rock elm 790,000 2,141,000 393,000 1,196,000 

Unsold soft elm 5,886,000 9,252,000 6,180,000 11,010,000 
Unsold maple 

(this is H&S e 

MPG) cccccc 47,102,000 26,538,000 57,954,000 25,448,000 
Unsold soft 

WIG ecccs< *kdcceis 2,938,000 ~. seco . 2,415,000 

URSGIE GBs cescee 1,082,000  .ccocc 3,193,000 

74,647,000 120,099,000 86,832,000 104,466,000 

74,647,000 86,832,000 


Grand total Wis. & Mich.194,746,000 191,298,000 


#3 Com. Hdws. Unsold 








Unsold ash..... 766,000 1,286,000 672,000 2,278,000 
Unsold‘bass.... 2,309,000 4,830,000 3,063,000 _ 6,881,000 
Unsold birch... 2,609,000 20,413,000 7,177,000 19,960,000 
Unsold rock elm 609,000 1,429,000 5,000 491,000 
Unsold soft elm 1,791,000 4,619,000 2,183,000 4,120,000 
Unsold hard 
MINING <- b008: 13,303,000 10,980,000 40,088,000 17,901,000 
1d soft 
ao BecceKes . welewas 945,000 feces 1,148,000 
Unsold oak..... «ss eeves 680,000 ss ccecce 1,672,000 
21,387,000 45,182,000 53,278,000 54,451,000 
21,387,000 53,278,000 
Grand totals........-+. 66,569,000 107,729,000 


The report showed, as will be noted, that while there 
is about three and a half million surplus on No. 3 com- 
mon and better with both associations over a year ago, 
there is about 40,000,000 feet less on hand of No. 3 
common over a year ago, the shortage being about 8,000,- 
000 feet in Wisconsin territory and 32,000,000 in lower 
Michigan. The report dealt in some detail with the 
present market situation of each of the northern hard- 
woods, also with hemlock. } 

Seeretary O. T. Swan, just before the convention 
closed, spoke briefly on Government lumber requirements 
and outlined the accomplishments of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Emergency Bureau in looking after 
Government needs. 

The report of the resolutions committee deplored the 
recent untimely accidental death of United States Sen- 
ator Paul O. Husting, of Wisconsin, saying that his death 
had brought to the State an irreparable loss. The resolu- 
tions also favored State and national prohibition and 
urged the lumber manufacturers of the North to impress 
upon members of Congress a desire for constitutional 
amendment providing a dry nation. 

A telegram expressing the good wishes of the members 
for his quick recovery was sent to George Foster, of the 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., of Mellen, Wis., who is @ 
patient at St. Mary’s Hospital at Wausau, Wis. Mr. 
Foster, who is suffering from blood poisoning, is reported 
to be slowly recovering. 





WAR TAXES AS APPLIED TO THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


{In connection with his address Mr. Goodman said that 
stumpage on 1913 valuation, in his estimation, should be fig- 





ured as follows: Northern pine, $13; norway, $9; hemlock, 
$3; basswood, $8; elm, $6; birch, $4; maple, $2; ash, $4; 
spruce, $8; balsam, $4; poplar, $3; cedar, $4; tamarack, $3; 
beech, $2; and oak, $8.] 

The Revenue Act (H. R. 4280) of Oct. 3, 1917, consists of 
awar 


ncome tax, a war excess profit tax, war tax on bever- 
Ss, War tax on tobacco, war tax on public utilities, war 
excise tax, war tax on admissions and dues, war stamp taxes, 
war tate tax, postal rates, income tax amendments and 
geners| provisions for administration. I take it for granted 
that you have all read parts of this act applying to your 
corporate and personal income. 
law is easily the most important tax levy in the his- 
f all legislation. It is estimated that it will produce 
hue in exeess of $2,000,000,000 per annum and the 
purpose for which this enormous revenue is raised is one 
with which no patriotic American citizen can take exception. 
Duri « the discussions and debates in the public press and in 
Coi ess before this law was enacted we may have enter- 
tair ‘ome doubts as to the economic wisdom of so drastic 
i tioc-re, We may have expressed some fear as to its effect 
on iness, but now that it is the law of the land it is our 
duty to comply honestly and cheerfully with all its provisions. 
yur reading of the law, however, has left us in doubt as to 
‘)plication in the specific instance of our own corporate 
~s and we have found many things which seem on their 
n unfair distribution of the tax burden. The com- 
of the accounting involved and its wide variance 
cur own bookkeeping are matters of much concern. In 
vsence of specific instructions from the Treasury Depart- 
‘ few of us who have given this bill careful study feel 
‘we would be able to make our returns without great dan- 
‘i inaccuracy ; that if left to ourselves no two of us here 
d report in exactly the same way. 
ave been advised that the Treasury is at work on a 
‘inhlet which will state fully its regulations and instruc- 
regarding the making of returns under this law; but 
; not expected that this pamphlet will be ready until 
’ time in December. It does not seem to me that we 
set very far until we have these regulations and it 
‘ be remembered that much that is vital to determining 
_‘unount of taxes to be paid by the individual corporation 
ft to the interpretation of the Treasury Department. 
: he particularly new and striking feature of this act is the 
\o. excess profits tax. The general principle underlying this 
‘is that if war conditions have enabled us to make excess 
's, it is eminently fair that these profits be heavily 
ed to help finance the war. 
0 determine the amount of the excess profits due to war 
; ‘litions the law proposes to set up as normal profits of the 
Wises sir its net earnings for the years 1911, 1912 and 
‘'5, limited to from 7 percent minimum to 9 percent maxi- 
m return on the invested capital, and the amount of tax 
the 1917 earnings in excess of such normal pre-war earn- 
S is heavily. graduated with respect to the relation between 
ee excess and the amount of invested capital for the tax- 
‘© year—this tax varying from 20 percent to 60 percent, 
that the determination of the amount of invested capital 
: * as great importance in calculating the tax as the net 
ag itself, and it is particularly with respect to the defi- 
a J of invested capital that most lumbermen are particu- 
.. : oncerned, and in this definition which we have all read 
“nC speculated about there appears to be a need of Treasury 
‘egulations for our guidance. 
In this the lumber industry is particularly concerned be- 
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cause of its peculiar character where the ownership of timber 
and the manufacture of lumber are carried on by the same 
corporation. 

It is certainly not the intention of the law te tax one cor- 
poration, we will say, 50 percent of its net earmings and an- 
other corporation having assets of the same market value, 
doing the same amount of business and making the same 
profit, 20 percent of its net earnings, yet if one of these com- 
panies was undercapitalized with respect te the other, or if 
one of these companies had been in existemee for thirty years 
and purchased its timber at the beginning of that period and 
the other had been in existence three years and purchased 
its timber within that period such, or the basis of the defini- 
tion of capital invested, might be the case. 

Not Intention to Work Injustice 


I do not believe that it is the intention of this law to work 
any such injustice to the older corporations in the lumber 
industry that have been struggling thru many lean years 
under the burden of carrying timber, and I am sure that in 
the Treasury regulations a distinction will be made, as it 
should be made, between the land and the timber on the land. 
While the timber is technically real estate it is to all prac- 
tical purposes personal property. Economically it comes in 
the same category as the manufacturer’s stock of raw mate- 
rial. A distinguishing mark between a lumber operation and 
other lines of manufacture is that the lumberman, to insure 
a supply of raw material for his mill, must carry practi- 
eally the entire cut of the mill for the period of its exist- 
ence, whereas the manufacturer of furniture carries his raw 
material from one to two years, and the manufacturer of 
many lines carries only a few months’ or even a few weeks’ 
material in stock. 

In the business of buying, carrying and selling real estate,,. 
particularly city property, there is the element of socalled 
unearned increment and unearned decrement due to the: 
shifting of the business centers. Cases in point will occur 
to you in almost any city. But in the ownership of timber, 
first of all in the purchase and blocking up of a group con- 
tiguous to a mill site, the laying out of railroads, and the 
planning of logging operations for this timber, the protection 
of it from fire, the payment of taxes on it thru a long period 
of years, the construction of a sawmill for converting it into 
lumber, are the undertakings of a lumber company which 
developed stumpage values. 

Added to the enterprise of individual companies in develop- 
ing stumpage values, there is the concerted and codperative 
effort of all those engaged in lumber manufacture, thru the 
associations for the development of better methods of manu- 
facture, for the development of the market for lumber, which 
further accrues to the value of stumpage. So that there is. 
no question in my mind or yours that we have each of us, 
by our foresight, by our industry and by our codperative 
efforts, truly earned whatever increase in value there is today 
in our stumpage over the price we paid for it five, ten or 
even twenty-five years ago. We have earned this increase in 
value. We have paid taxes on it and we believe that its 
present value in excess of its cost and accrued carrying 
charges is earned surplus invested in the business. 

In determining income from year to year the manufacturer 
or the merchant considers his inventory at the beginning 
of the year, his costs of manufacture or operation as offset 
by his sales or gross income and his inventory at the end of 
the year. In inventorying commodities which have fluctuated 
considerably in cost of production, his inventory values will 
be influenced by the current market prices less proper allow- 
ances for selling and shipping. So in inventorying his stock 


of raw material he is influenced not only by the price orig- 
inally paid for it, but by the market prices at which he could 
replace it. Altho the timber of the lumber manufacturer 
is more difficult to inventory and altho he may not have been 
in the habit of re-inventorying it from year to year, it is obvi- 
ous that he can make no true accounting of his actual finan- 
cial condition without revising his stumpage estimates and 
his stumpage values. 

In order to distinguish surplus or earnings accrued since 
March 1, 1913, we have all made an effort to determine our 
stumpage values as of that date and as we cut complete 
descriptions we are able to determine the amount of stump- 
age on these descriptions as of that date and by a retroactive 
correction of our asset accounts gradually determine how 
much our accumulated surplus: amounted to prior to March, 
1, 1913. 

While it will be difficult or impossible for us to determine 
and report the actual amount of our earned surplus invested 
in the business for specific years, still I believe that with 
reasonable regulations from the Treasury Department we 
will be able to furnish this information to the satisfaction 
of the Government authorities. But we should vigorously 
protest against any implication from any source that any 
part of our surplus growing out of our operating as timber 
holding and manufacturing corporations is unearned. The 
chairman of the legislative committee of the National asso- 
ciation is in conference with Judge Boyle on this subject 
and I feel confident that it is the desire and intention of the 
Treasury Department to treat the lumber industry fairly in 
this respect. 

Determining the Net Income 

So much for the determination of capital invested in the 
business. As to the determination of net income as pre- 
scribed under the amended act of 1916, there is nothing 
obscure or intricate or confusing when we have once brought 
ourselves to realize that we are dealing with income as defined 
by the law, not as by any personal conception of our own, 
particularly in regard to deductions for stumpage. We are 
concerned not with the arbitrary stumpage rates that, for 
one reason or another, we have used in our accounting, but 
we are required to make a careful and honest appraisal 
of the true average stumpage values as of March 1, 1913. If 
at the present time the stumpage values as determined by 
conversion into lumber are greater than the values of 1913, 
the difference is clearly income since March 1, 1913, and 
accrues in the year in which the timber is cut. 

That there may be no doubt or confusion as to the pre- 
vailing stumpage values of 1913 in Wisconsin and upper 
Michigan, it has been suggested that our association, thru 
its secretary, take up this subject with each of our members 
so that the judgment and records and knowledge of each 
of our members concerning these values may be compared 
one with the others and these values standardized. 

So far as the problems of accounting are concerned with 
reference to the making of income returns, I advise waiting 
until we have the instructions from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. With these instructions in hand and after careful 
study with your bookkeepers and your attorney, if there are 
questions that you are still in doubt about I think it wise 
to write for further advice promptly to the local collector 
of revenue for.your district. While I claim no more in- 
spiration on this subject than anyone else, I have given it 
some study and would be pleased to have you write me also 
in case of final doubt. I will not guarantee that I can an- 
swer, but I will promise to put the matter up to someone who 
can. This is one of the things that the National association 
is for. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 





Pennsylvania Increases the Number of Lumbermen’s Organizations— Strong Committees 
Are Appointed by St. Louis Exchange 





BIRMINGHAM WHOLESALERS HOSTS OF 
RETAILERS 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 29.—The Birmingham Whole- 
sale Lumbermen’s Association acted as host to the local 
retailers last Friday night, the annual business meeting 
and banquet of the association having been held on that 
day at the Southern Club. About a hundred lumbermen, 
wholesalers and retailers, assembled for the annual ‘‘big 
time.’’ 

At the business meeting which preceded the program of 
entertainment, H. Bradford Wood, president of the Stand- 
ard Lumber Co., was elected to head the local association 
during the coming year. A general discussion of present 
conditions, with plans for business expansion and improve- 
ment, was conducted, and the association received several 
new applicants as members. The reception of the Friday 
night applicants makes the association represent about 
90 percent of the wholesalers and manufacturers, accor- 
ding to J. R. Thames, president of Thames Lumber Co., 
the retiring president. 

V. W. Long, president of the Long Lumber Co., was re- 
sponsible for the program, which for entertaining fea- 
tures was decided the best ever put on at a meeting of 
lumbermen in Alabama. Cabaret and vaudeville features 
were introduced, together with some snappy gridiron 
stunts at the expense of local retailers who were arraigned 
on the charge of price-cutting. 





PENNSYLVANIA HAS ANOTHER ASSOCIATION 

READING, Pa., Oct. 27—Berks County is to have its 
own retail lumber dealers’ association. Pursuant to the 
idea fostered by the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, that the greatest good to the retail dealers of the 
State could be had thru local organizations, centering in 
a State body, its committee on enlargement of organ- 
ization held a meeting at the Berkshire Hotel here.Oct. 18, 
in charge of Fred 8S. Pyfer, of Lancaster, and Fred 
Ludwig, of this city. Secretary J. Frederick Martin, of 
Philadelphia, and Henry Palmer, of Langhorne, were also 
present, and they each talked on the subject of association 
work to the thirty Berks County dealers present. But the 
men were not talked at; they were brought into the dis- 
cussion, and every man had his turn, with the result that 
it was unanimously decided to have a local organization 
and work thru it with the State body. W. W. Webber, 
of Sinking Springs, was selected as president, and Fred 
Ludwig as secretary, with power to appoint an executive 
committee, and to call a meeting for organization in 
November. It will be the purpose of this organization to 
treat matters of local interest, encourage good fellowship 
and a knowledge of each other, and thru the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association to voice their sentiments on 
matters of wider than local interest. 

From the viewpoint of the State association it was 
one of the best of this series of meetings that have ever 
been held, and resulted in the applications of seven con- 
cerns for membership in that body, as well as another 
definite step in the organization of the State by counties. 





EASTERN LUMBER SALESMEN HOLD GOOD 
MEETING 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 29.—Another of those good 
get-together meetings of the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s 
Association was held last Friday night at the Adelphia 
Hotel here, with the largest attendance on record. 

President John M. Coin was in the chair and led off 
with one of his witty speeches introducing the subjects 
of the evening, the main one of which was Liberty bonds. 
Albert L. Moise, a very popular attorney and after-dinner 
speaker, made a soul stirring appeal for the loan and an 
able attack on the enemy. Others of the salesmen added 
their bit, not the least of which was the purchase, on the 
spot, of additional bonds. Roland Perry, one of the active 
members, who is now at Washington officially helping with 
war orders, told of his work there and proved to be as 
good a speaker as he is a hustler. 

Maurice W. Wiley, president of the Sterner Lumber Co., 
gave a heart-to-heart talk about conditions, especially in 
the local market, and looks for a generally tight market 
for some time. 

A touching feature of the affair was the places of the 
members who are in the service of Uncle Sam, which were 
set and reserved for them, and whose place cards were 
supported by the staffs of miniatures of the flag they 
are serving. The honored absentees are A. A. Anderson, 
Ira M. Dempsey, George E. Jacobs jr., Arthur E. Olson, 
Harry H. Sheep, Jay W. Sterner and Ben E. Reed. 





COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS ANNOUNCED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 29.—Maj. R. E. Gruner, president 
of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, has announced 
the appointment of the following committees: 


Civic welfare—A. Boeckeler, chairman ; Julius Seidel, Louis 
E. Wilson and Joseph O’Neil. 


Trade welfare—J. A. Reheis, chairman; I. R. L. Wiles, 
Stephen J. Gavin, Julius Seidel and Joseph O’Neil. 

Trade ethics—Joseph O’Neil, chairman; Orville A. Pier, 
aes Prendergast, Walter Holliway and Julius R. Hole- 
camp. 

Wholesale market conditions—Henry A. Boeckeler, chair- 
man; Julius Seidel, R. H. Shellabarger and E. R. Darling- 
ton. 


Standard of methods and cost accounting—George L. Wal- 
ters, chairman; A. Boeckeler, Nicholas LeBrun, J. R. Moberly, 
James Prendergast, Fred Moehlenbrock, W. H. Dulaney and 
Edward Shoemaker. 

Credits—Louis Essig, chairman: George Dillman, Frederick 
Hofmann, Charles Schaefer and Frederick Moehlenbrock. 

Standards of grades—Stephen J. Gavin, chairman; Col. 
J. W. Putnam, J. G. Ganahl and Walter Ballman. 


Labor conditions—E. R. Darlington, chairman; Val Reis, 
W. H. Querl and Charles C. Berhrens. 


Entertainment—Orville A. Pier, secretary of the exchange, 
chairman ; Frederick Hofmann and Walter Ballman. 

Education—Julius Seidel, chairman; E. R. Darlington, 
Stephen J. Gavin and Joseph O’Neil. 

Board of arbitration—John J. Moran, chairman; A. Boeck- 
eler, George L. Walters and I. R. L. Wiles. 

Finance—A. Boeckeler, chairman; Louis Essig and Joseph 
O'Neil. 

House—Julius Seidel, chairman; James Prendergast and 
A. Boeckeler. 

The board of directors is composed of Major Gruner, 
Julius Seidel, A. Boeckeler, J. A. Reheis, J. G. Ganahl, 
Louis Essig and Joseph O’Neil. 








CLUB MAKES GOOD IN LOAN CAMPAIGN 


MemPHIS, TENN., Oct. 29.—The overshadowing fea- 
ture of the luncheon of the Lumbermen’s Club at the 
Hotel Gayoso Saturday, Oct. 27, was the report of the 
committee appointed to secure subscriptions to the bonds 
of the Second Liberty Loan from members of that organ- 
ization and their employees. The report was made by 
James E. Stark, chairman of the committee, and showed 
that bonds io the sum of $530,000 had been taken. Mr. 
Stark declared, as a preface to his report, that the mem- 
bership of the club had ‘‘more than made good’’ on 
the resolutions adopted at the previous meeting, as re- 
ported in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The report was received with enthusiasm by all present. 
It was suggested that, in view of the fact that subscrip- 
tions would not close until midnight, the amount taken 
by the lumbermen might show substantial increase over 
the figures already given. 

There was considerable discussion of a uniform plan 
of handling the 3 percent tax on freight bills which 
becomes effective Nov. i. Many suggestions were made 
but the effort to secure any action by the club itself 


failed as many members expressed the view that no hard 
and fast rule could be applied and that it would be neces. 
sary for each member to handle the problem in the best 
way possible for him. ‘‘ Delivered quotations to all points 
in the United States to include the war tax’’ appeared 
to meet with more ready acceptance than anything else 
suggested. ' 

There were about sixty members present at this mect- 
ing. Ralph May occupied the chair. 





WILL HEAR REPORTS ON RATE CASES 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 29.—At the next meeting of the 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, which will be held Noy. 
13, John C. Keller, traffic manager of the club, will mske 
reports on several rate cases. Mr. Keller met the rey.e- 
sentative of the Evansville and Indianapolis branches of 
the Illinois Central Railroad in this eity today to take 
steps to conserve rolling stock and to keep freight «irs 
moving. 





~ 


SAYS BUILDING CONDITIONS ARE IMPROVING 


Furnt, Micu., Oct. 31.—That building conditions t} :u- 
out the country are improving was the declaration of 
Charles A. Bowen, secretary of the National Retail Limn- 
ber Dealers’ Association, in an address before the F!int 
Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange last week. He advised ‘he 
members of the exchange and the public generally to 
think and talk of prosperous conditions as the quickest 
way to bring things back to normal. He also urged the 
builders to prepare for the opportunity of big contracts, 
which he assured them were coming with the re-opening 
of the building business. 

Mr. Bowen is also secretary of the executive commii ice 
of the Associated Builders’ Exchange of Michigan, «nd 
was in Flint with other members of that organization for 
the purpose of making plans for the annual State «on- 
vention, which will be held in Flint Jan. 24 and 25, 1:18. 

A business session of the local exchange was heli! in 
the evening of Oct. 25, and together with the committee 
present plans were made for the State builders’ conven- 
tion. The Flint exchange is to establish new headquar crs 
in the Inglis Block. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





River and Harbor Improvements of the Country to Be Considered—Appalachian Loggers 
to Meet in Knoxville 


Nov. 10—Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Burbank Hall, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual meeting. 
Nov. 14—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 

Association, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 14—New York Lumber Trade Association, New York 
City. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 15—-Western Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Club and North- 
east Missouri Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hannibal, Mo. 
Joint meeting. 

Nov. 15, 16—National Industrial Traffic League, New York 
City. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 16, 17—Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Congress, 
Bay City, Mich. 

Nov. 17—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, Alex- 
andria, La. Meeting to complete organization. 

Nov. 20-23—Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, Miami, 
Fla, Annual meeting. 

Nov. 21—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Ma- 
son Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual meeting. 

Nov. 21-23—Appalachian Logging Congress, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Fall meeting. 

Nov. 22—North Carolina Pine Association, Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York City. Monthly meeting. 

Dec. 4-6—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 

Dec. 5-7—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, National 
Museum, Washington, D. C. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15-17, 1918—Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Minneapolis, Minn, Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 16—American Oak Manufacturers’ 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 17—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. 
Annual meeting. 

Jan. 18—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 18—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, Wash. 
Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22, 23—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22-2 Mountain States Lumber 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23-25--Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, meet- 
ing place not yet decided. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7-9—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Fails, Mont. Annual meeting. : 

Feb. 12-14—Illlinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 13-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylva- 
nia, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

Feb.—(Probably: during second week) Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association of Canada, Winnipeg. Annual meeting. 

Feb.—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Montreal, P. Q. 
Annual meeting. 

Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Ft, Worth, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 
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RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS TO MEET 


The railways of the country are efficient, but they are 
not sufficient. We must supplement the work of our rail- 
ways by using our waterways to the limit of their capacity. 

In this, the supreme crisis of history, to risk the safety of 
our country, the fate of civilization and the future of human- 
ity to a single method of transportation would be worse than 
folly ; it would be a crime. 


The foregoing assertions are part of a call sent to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by 8. A. Thompson, secretary of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, who, with 
President Joseph E. Ransdell, has issued a call for the 
annual meeting of the congress, to be held Dee. 5, 6 and 
7 in the auditorium of the new National Museum at 
Washington, D.C. The call states further: 

If we are to win this war we must put forth our full 
strength, and this can not be done unless our transportation 
facilities are made and kept entirely adequate to the un- 
precedented work that lies ahead of us. If we depend on the 
railroads alone they might break down, as they did in 1907, 





and that might result in the loss of all that makes life worth 
living. * * * : 

Relief, if it comes at all, must come from the use of our 
waterways. Yet recently 182 members of the House and 
11 members of the Senate tried to prevent the appropriation 
of a single dollar for the rivers and harbors of the United 
States. * * * 

The congress has adopted the shibboleth ‘‘Use the 
Waterways and Win the War,’’ which, with the quota- 
tions above reproduced, will indicate something of the 
purposes of the coming convention. The call stresses the 
fact that passenger service is prospectively uncertain and 
urges all delegates to make their transportation eng:ge- 
ments early, and the necessity of early reserving of their 
quarters in overcrowded Washington, in the latter belalf 
listing, with prices, twenty-seven hotels of the national 
capital. Further details of the convention program cte. 
may be had by addressing 8. A. Thompson, 824 Colo- 
rado Building, Washington, D. C. The call is issued evi- 
dently in expectation of a big attendance. 





LOGGING CONGRESS DATES CHOSEN 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., Oct. 30.—The fall meeting of the 
Appalachian Logging Congress, which was necess:rily 
postponed because of the fact that Secretary Henry Crin- 
nell had entered the United States forestry military s:rv- 
ice, has been announced to be held in Knoxville on ‘\ov. 
21, 22, and 23. J. R. Williams, publisher of the 4))pa- 
lachian Trade Journal, of Knoxville, has agreed to ac! as 
temporary secretary and to assist H. F. Holt, Ashevy'lle, 
N. C., chairman of the arrangement committee, in work- 
ing out details of the program. W. B. Townsend, prcsi- 
dent of the Little River Lumber Co. and president of the 
congress, will preside, assisted by John Raine, vice p'si- 
dent of the Meadow River Lumber Co. The annual | :n- 
quet will be a social feature of the occasion. 

The program as tentatively arranged will include pa: crs 
and discussions on steam skidding, estimating, opera:ing 
costs, portable mills, and other subjects of vital inte est 
to loggers, while the third day will be spent in the wo ds. 
Machinery men will be given a part in the discussions in 
fact, several of them will occupy prominent places on che 
program, and all are invited to the convention an: to 
bring along working models for display in the conver ion 
hall. 

The final program will be announced soon, but in the 
meantime any further information may be secured i om 
Secretary J. R. Williams, 624 Holston National }: ink 
building, Knoxville, Tenn. 





PLANS OF SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACT JR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 


JACKSONVILLE, FiA., Oct. 29.—Assistant Secretary J. 
H. Green has just given out the plans for the con. ng 
convention of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ A s0- 
ciation convention, to be held in this city Nov. 21. “he 
meeting will be held at the Mason Hotel during that «ay 
and on the morning following the lumbermen will go i" 4 
special car to Live Oak, where they will be the guests at 
luncheon of H. R. Swartz, manager of the Standard Lim- 
ber Co. From Live Oak they will proceed in their car to 
Hampton Springs, where they will have an especially 
prepared supper and spend the night. Next morning ‘he 
party will go to Perry, where they will be the guests at 
luncheon of the Burton-Swartz Cypress Co. The party 
will return that afternoon to their respective destinations 
via Greenville. 
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HOW TO PILE LUMBER FOR THE BEST RESULTS 





Railway Comuitine Recommends Plans for Facility and Economy—Report Gives Details 
of Bearings, Creosoting, Costs, Use of Strips and Sheds and Lumber Protection 





‘The Railway Storekeepers’ Association this year did 
not hold its fourteenth annual convention, being one of 
a number of associations that postponed their usual an- 
nu:! meetings. A special committee on the arrangement 
of storage yards for railway lumber, however, had pre- 
pared an interesting report which is reproduced in a re- 
cent issue of the Railway Review. This report brings 
toc:ther in one place a great deal of useful information 
regarding the piling of lumber and that portion of it 
which is of general application is here reproduced, elimi- 
nating that portion which more especially relates to con- 
ditions in railway storage yards. 

Special attention is directed to the recommendation of 
the report that where different lengths of lumber are 
placed in the same pile the lumber should be piled alter- 
nately flush with the front and the rear of the pile. This 
would seem to be an excellent idea which is not so widely 
used as might be. 

An obvious blunder occurs in one place in providing 
that piling strips should be 1 inch thick and 24 inches 
wide. The usual width is 2 to 3 inches: 

In selecting a site for the storage of lumber, care should 
be used to avoid locating upon low ground which is overflowed 


at intervals or upon which water collects and stands after 
rains or snows. If, on account of local conditions, such a 





site is the only one available, proper drainage must be pro- 
vided to carry off quickly any accumulating moisture. No 


material should be piled on bearings spanning low spots or 
drainage ditches in which there is standing or running water. 

The site of the storage yard should be fairly level, on grade 
with the tracks which serve it,,and should, in all cases, be 
covered with cinders or similar porous filling to a depth of at 
least 6 inches to insure proper drainage and keep down weeds. 


Lay-out of Yard 


When tracks have been installed the yard should be care- 
fully measured and platted and proper space assigned to each 
kind, class and size of material carried. Various classes and 
kinds of stock should be grouped and so located as to permit 
of handling with greatest facility to and from cars and to 
points of consumption. All pine and fir bridge timber should 
be in the same section of the yard, served by the same tracks 
and piles arranged in sequence according to sizes. All oak 
timber for maintenance of way use should be similarly ar- 
ranged, Switch ties should be grouped, with each length 
piled separately. Oak and pine car lumber should be grouped 
separately and arranged according to size. All plank 2 inches 
thick and under, as well as boards of all kinds and dressed 
car material, such as siding, lining, roofing and flooring, 
which are received in straight quantities, carloads or less, 
should be assigned to one section of the yard where it can be 
handled direct from cars to pile and it is advisable to have 
this material located in the same section of the yard as the 
lumber storage shed and served by the same tracks, if pos- 
sible. 

In platting the yard it is advisable to arrange for all sizes 
2 inches thick and over to lie parallel with the tracks so that 
it may be most economically handled. If space will permit 
it is also advisable so to pile all plank and boards. 

In all eases piles must be so platted as to allow for two lots 
of each size and kind of material, so that new receipts of 
stock will not be piled on material which has been in stock 
for long periods. This will permit the using of the old stock 
first. 

When the yard has been properly platted and the location 
of each size and kind of material determined, the pile loca- 
tions and alleys should be staked out by actual measure- 
ment, using care to line the piles parallel with the track. 


Bearings 


Substantial bearings should be constructed of second-hand 
or reclaimed material, such as side plank, old car sills, second- 
hand bridge and structural plank and timbers etc., but in no 
case should material be used which shows evidence of decay. 

Separate bearings should be constructed for each pile of 
material, and in the construction of these bearings considera- 
tion must be given to the nature of the ground upon which 
they are laid—i.e., whether it is solid, thoroly settled or re- 
cently filled ground; and, if the last, the depth of the fill. 
Bearings should be built of sufficient strength to carry the 
maximum load the space will accommodate, this regardless of 
the quantity of stock to be cared for in the immediate future. 

All material used in bearings should, after being cut to the 
desired size, be protected from decay by applying two coats of 
hot creosote oil. The creosote oil should be heated to a tem- 
perature of about 190 degrees (not over this) by placing it in 
a metal vessel about the size of an oil barrel, which should be 
filled not more than half full. This should be placed over a 
small, slow fire until properly heated, but great care should 
be used to prevent the oil from getting too hot or the fire 
too large, as the oil is highly inflammable. The operation 
should be conducted at a sufficient distance from buildings 
and lumber piles to insure safety. 

_ When the creosote has been properly heated, small bearing 
meces and blocking may be coated sufficiently by dipping in 
the heating vessel by means of timber tongs or tie tongs. To 
he larger pieces the creosote should be applied thoroly with 
‘ brush. This can be simplified by pouring the hot creosote 
‘rom a spout can upon the surface of the timber and spread- 
‘ng it with a brush, but care must be used to have all sides 
nd ends thoroly coated. 

_ Hach bearing piece must be held upon a sufficient founda- 
‘ton to prevent, as much as is possible, the settling of the 
bearing after the material has been piled thereon, and sufli- 
Cent bearing pieces must be laid under each pile properly to 
distribute the load and prevent sagging of the material be- 
tween the bearings. The thinner the material to be piled, the 
greater the number of bearings necessary. Material under 
~ inches in thickness should have a bearing at least every 5 
feet of its length. If 16 feet in length, four bearings should 
be used; if 8 to 14 feet in length, three bearings should be 
used. Material 2 inches to 6 inches in depth should have 
2carings not more than 8 feet apart, while material over 6 
aches in depth may safely have bearings spaced 12 feet apart, 
ond in the case of timber 10 inches or over in depth the bear- 
‘ngs may be spaced 16 feet apart. In all cases the outside 
bearings should be directly under the ends of the material 
and the intermediate bearing equally spaced. 

The bearing should consist of three parts—viz., ground 
pieces, “A”; risers, “B,’”? and bearing pieces, “C.” 

‘ The ground pieces, A, are used to give greater width of 
surface to the foundation. These ground pieces should con- 
= of 2- or 3-inch plank from 6 to 12 inches in width and 2 
eet in length and should be laid in relation to the position 
< bearing piece C. The risers, B, are used to give the proper 
elevation to the bearing. These pieces should be at least 6 
a in width and of such height as is necessary to give 
Men proper elevation and should be from 18 to 24 inches 
aoe They may be formed of several pieces of 2- or 3-inch 
vege 6 inches or over in width laid one upon the other until 
the required height is reached. These risers should be set 
crossways at about midway the length of the ground pieces. 

When the necessary number of foundations composed of 
ground pieces and risers have been prepared, the bearing piece 
. should be applied. The dimension of the bearing piece will 
the’ according to the material available and the weight of 
os umber for which the bearing is being constructed. It 
} ould not be less than 4 inches by 6 inches and should be 
poe enough to rest upon at least three foundations. If 
— angular in shape it should rest upon the edge. Where 
ahenta loads are to be engine to bearings, the bearing piece 

ould not be less than 6 inches by 8 inches. Two thinner 

















pieces, if of the same width, may be laid down upon edge side 
by side and spiked together to obtain the required strength. 
Bearing pieces should not be nailed to risers, as, in case of a 
slight settling of the bearings at some point after the load 
has been piled upon it, it may be found necessary to jack up 
the bearing piece at that point and correct the level by in- 
serting shims between the bearing piece and the riser. The 
“- — of the bearing piece should be perfectly level longitu- 
nally. 

Each pile bearing should be constructed in such a man- 
ner that the material piled thereon will be higher at one 
end than at the other and afford sufficient pitch or slope to 
permit any accumulation of moisture from rainfall or melting 
snow to run rapidly off the pile. The high end of the piles is 
termed the “front” of the pile, and for uniformity all piles 
in a yard should pitch or slope in one direction, if possible. 

The elevation of the bearings will vary according to the 
character of the lumber to be piled upon them. Bearings for 
lumber up to 24 feet in length should have an elevation or 
pitch of not less than ¥% inch for each foot in length of the 
material to be piled thereon. It is not considered necessary 
to have an elevation greater than 16 inches, regardless of 
the length of material. The elevation allowed should be the 
difference between the height of the front and rear bearing 
pieces, and any intermediate bearing pieces should be so ad- 
justed in height that when the material is laid upon the com- 
pleted bearing it will rest upon all of the bearing pieces with- 
out sagging at any point. 


Lumber Sheds 


Wherever a supply of kiln dried lumber is carried such as 
ear siding, car lining, car roofing, car flooring, building siding, 
ceiling and flooring and also dry poplar, ash, mahogany and 
quartered oak, a shed sufficient in size amply to protect this 
material should be built. 

The lumber shed should be of standard design, and may be 
left open on four sides or enclosed on one or more sides, as 
local conditions and the character of material to be stored 
may require. 

Bill of material (preferably hemlock or chestnut) for one 
bent of standard lumber shed, 32 feet deep and 15 lineal feet 
of roof ,would be: 





Feet Feet 
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Method of Piling Lumber 


In piling of all lumber care must be used to have the piles 
substantially constructed to prevent them from falling apart 
or being blown over by wind storms. The sides or edges of 
the piles should be straight and parallel both horizontally 
and vertically. Piles of boards and 2-inch plank should not 
be built wider than the length of the lumber in the pile and in 
no case should the width of the pile exceed 16 feet. Plank 
over 2 inches in thickness and all timber should be piled in 
narrow piles of from 6 to 10 feet, altho several piles of the 
same kind of material may be placed upon the same bearings 
closely adjoining each other. This arrangement permits the 
complete removal of a pile without waiting to exhaust the en- 
tire stock of one size and provides space for piling receipts 
of new stock without piling it on older or seasongd lumber. 

Boards and 2-inch plank should be piled as higM as condi- 
tions will permit, up to 20 feet from the ground. Larger 
sizes may be piled as high as facilities permit and local 
conditions require. 

In the piling in sheds of dressed boards and 2-inch plank 
which have been kiln dried it is permissible to strip only be- 
tween each five layers. In the piling out of doors of similar 
material which has not been kiln dried, as well as all heavier 
lumber, strips must be used under each layer in all cases. 

In piling 1-inch and 2-inch lumber, the stock being piled 
should be used for piling strips, but in larger sizes strips 1 
inch thick and not less than 24 (?) inches wide should be 
provided. 

The piling strips should be no longer than the width of 
the pile, and in no case should project more than 2 or 3 inches 
beyond the side of the pile. No strips should be allowed to 
run thru from one pile to another. One piling strip should 
be used over each bearing piece upon which the lumber rests 
and should be placed directly over the bearing piece or the 
strip previously applied. The edge of the strip used on the 
front of the pile should be allowed to project over the ends 
of the lumber upon which it rests at least 1% of an inch. 
This will act as a “drip cap” and assist in preventing the 
ends of the lumber from checking and splitting. 

The ends of each course of lumber applied to the pile should 
be brought flush with the edge of the piling strip at the front 
of the pile. By following this method the pile will have a 
forward pitch of about 1% inches per foot, which, together 
with the slope of the pile, will prevent accumulation of mois- 
ture from rains or snow. 

Except where piled in a shed, all lumber should be sepa- 
rated in the layers so that a space of from % inch to 1 inch 
is left between pieces to allow for free circulation of air on 
all four sides of the piece. This permits of rapid and thoro 
drying of the lumber and prevents sap staining and rot. 
Lumber so piled may be allowed to remain in stock for a 
long period without damage. This space may easily be reg- 
ulated by instructing the workmen to allow the width of a 
finger between the edges of pieces. 

All boards and plank. dressed on one side, which are stored 
out of doors, should be piled with the dressed side down. 
When a similar lumber is rough on all sides the side of the 
piece nearest the heart of the log should be down. This will 
retard the checking of the lumber and the opening of shakes 
in course of seasoning. 

In piling of lumber 2 inches and under and of miscellaneous 
lengths the entire pile should be of the same length from 
front to rear as the longest piece of material in the pile. 
Thus if 1-inch lumber 8 to 16 feet in length is being in- 
cluded in the same pile, that pile should be 16 feet long and 
should be even at both ends. This is accomplished by bring- 
ing the ends of the shorter length alternately to the front 
and rear of the pile. By this method a ragged appearance 
of the rear of the piles is avoided and there is no waste due 
to warping and checking of ends of longer length projecting 
from the rear of the pile unprotected. 

All rectangular sizes 5 inches in thickness or over, whether 
rough or dressed, should be piled on edge. This includes car 
sills, car framing etc., guard rails, caps, stringers, bridge 
and switch ties and heavy joists of thickness above mentioned. 

All piles of 1-inch boards, poplar and hardwoods of all 
thicknesses, dressed car flooring, and 2-inch plank not under 
roof, should be protected from sun and rain by covering 
of rough boards laid in two courses with the cracks in the 
lower course lapped by the boards of the upper course. This 
cover should be laid upon strips so that it will be about 6 
inches above the top of the pile at the front and 2 inches 
- ~ rear. Care should be used to have this cover always 

n place. 

In removing lumber from piles in the yard, that which has 
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Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 
tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Financing of 
Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago 




























Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 
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Let Us 


Examine Your 


Play Safe ! ! 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


3O years 
experience 
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PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 
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SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
Collection umber 
Service. Ratings. 
9 e 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 
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Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
MMM MM 


LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 








Forwarding Agents 








Wae.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accoumdants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
cua 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


(9 Phone Main 2479+” NEW ORLEANS J 

















(JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX 














If Woodsmanship Counts 
hire us to do your timber estimating 
and surveying. 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Old Town, Maine. 


Estab, ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 1905 
352 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, California. 


H . Confidential Estimates 
Logging Engineers sonora! Estimaten 


Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 










been on hand for the greatest length of time should invari- 
ably be taken first. Lumber should always be taken from 
the top of the pile and in no case should workmen be allowed 
to break into the side of the pile to avoid the effort of going 
to the top and removing and replacing the cover. 

Care of the Yard 

The lumber yard should at all times be kept free from 
refuse and accumulation of material other than lumber. 
All piling strips and car stakes not in use should be collected 
and a proper place for them provided. The piling strips 
should have reasonable protection so that they will be dry 
and sound when wanted. Under no circumstances should 
decayed lumber be used for piling strips. 

No decayed lumber should be allowed to remain in the 
lumber yard, and any decayed material received should be 
removed to a place apart from the good lumber and destroyed 
or disposed of as soon as possible. 

The lumber yard should be kept clear of all weeds and 
grass, as these not only promote decay in the lumber but, 
when dry, add to the fire risk. The removal of weeds and 


——— 


grass can most efficiently be accomplished with a weed hoe 
but the growth can sometimes be retarded by a strong salt 
solution sprinkled freely about the ground. 
Fire Protection 

Wherever possible the lumber yard should be protected 
from fire by a system of water mains and suitably located 
fire hydants and hose houses. In addition to these a number 
of water barrels should be placed at convenient points ()ry- 
out the yard for emergency use. A fire pail should be kept 
at each barrel and the barrels should at all times be kept 
filled with water. This can be prevented from becoming 


stagnant, as well as from freezing, by dissolving into « ich 
barrel from 50 to 100 pounds of salt. These barrels should 
be kept covered at all times, by a removable board or mietal 
cover, to retard evaporation, and should be painted perioa- 


ically to preserve the barrel. Red paint is recommen jod 
for the barrels in order that they be conspicuous. 

Where no water pipe system is available a barrel should be 
provided at least every 100 feet along each track thricut 
the lumber yard. 





HOO-HOO CELEBRATES ITS REJUVENATION 





Jollification Meeting Is Held in St. Louis and Candidates Are Initiated—Alabama and 
Texas Promise the Order New Life 





Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 29.—The Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo is entirely free from debt. This gratifying 
news was made known to local members of the organiza- 
tion by members of the Supreme Nine who were guests of 
honor at a banquet Saturday evening. The Supreme 
Nine had been in session during the day in their first 
meeting since the Annual in New York in September and 
had transacted much business of importance to the order. 

At the 1917 Annual Past Snark Julius Seidel called 
attention to the debt of the order, which was not of 
his making, and asked that steps be taken to liquidate 
these obligations. It was decided to wipe out these 
by collection of a fund by the Supreme Nine, each 
member being assigned a section of the country for 
which he was responsible. At the meeting in St. Louis 
Saturday it was announced that sufficient money had 
been raised to pay off every claim and start the order 
off with its books entirely clear of debt. Thus, Hoo-Hoo 
for the first time since 1912 owes no one and it is even 
stronger than before, because of its having lived thru 
so many trials and tribulations. Last year dues were 
paid by 4,500 members; this year more than 3,000 have 
paid, which indicates that the total for the present year 
will be much greater than last year. 

The next step in the rejuvenation of Hoo-Hoo is the 
decision to incorporate the order. A resolution was 
adopted to obtain a charter under the laws of Missouri 
on Dec. 1. The Supreme Nine also passed a resolution 
to offer life memberships at $99, allowing such members 
to participate in the death benefit of $100; this in 
response to a demand of leading lumbermen thruout the 
country. The first to buy such memberships were C. D. 
Johnson, president of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., and 
8. H. Fullerton, president of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co. 

A recommendation of the Annual in New York was that 
the Bulletin, the official organ, should be issued monthly 
instead of quarterly as at present. After an investigation 
of the cost it was decided to be too great and the Bulletin 
will be continued as a quarterly. 

The proposed Bureau of Comforts, funds for which 
will be used to provide tobacco and other comforts for 
Canadian and American lumbermen at the front, as out- 
lined in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for Oct. 20, was dis- 
eussed and plans for its furtherance were outlined. 

The members of the Supreme Nine outlined plans for 
furthering the interests of the order during the coming 
year. The holding of more concatenations will be en- 
couraged and it was decided to do everything possible 
to boost wood products. 

A Banquet and a Concatenation 

Those of the Supreme Nine who met in St. Louis were 
W. A. Priddie, Snark of the Universe, Beaumont, Tex.; 
Lambert J. Pomeroy, Jabberwock, Chicago; William R. 
Abbott, Custocatian, Denver, Colo., and Lawrence M. 
Tully, St. Louis, Serivenoter. After a business session 
during the morning with Emerson D. Tennant, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, in the headquarters of the order in the 
Wright Building, the Supreme Nine and members of the 
local committee were the guests of Mr. Tennant at a 
luncheon at the Mercantile Club. In the afternoon Mr. 


-Seidel and Charies E. Price, Vicegerent for Missouri, took 


the visitors for an automobile ride, and in the evening 
came the banquet, followed by a concatenation, at which 
ten candidates were initiated. 

The banquet, held at the American Annex Hotel, took 
on the form of a jollification over the fact that Hoo-Hoo 
once again was on its feet, and was one of the most 
enjoyable affairs ever given by the local membership. 
Nearly one hundred Hoo-Hoo from St. Louis and vicinity 
were present and they were enthusiastic over what had 
been done. A note of patriotism was given to the ban- 
quet by the presence of a bugler in the uniform of a 
soldier. Above the center of the speakers’ table was a 
photograph of President Wilson draped in the Stars and 
Stripes and the meeting was opened by the singing of 
the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.’’ Patriotic references to 
the President and the war were greeted with applause. 

Sidney S. May, chairman of the St. Louis entertainment 
committee, presided as toastmaster. At the speakers’ 
table with him were the members of the Supreme Nine, 
Past Snark Seidel, Secretary-Treasurer Tennant, Vice- 
gerent Price, George W. Funck and Peter T. Langan, of 
Cairo. Mr. Priddie was the first speaker. Cheers greeted 
his announcement that Hoo-Hoo was entirely free from 
debt. The Snark expressed gratification at the welcome 
that had been given him in St. Louis, lauded Julius Seidel, 
past Snark, who had inspired Hoo-Hoo of Texas, and 
thanked St. Louis for its part in raising the fund that 
had released Hoo-Hoo from debt. 

Mr. Pomeroy said that Hoo-Hoo, like any other organi- 
zation for business or pleasure, had to fight continually to 
be successful. He pleaded for a spirit of codperation 
among members. 

Mr. Seidel reviewed what had been accomplished in 


the two years that he had been Snark and told of the 
trials that he and Mr. Tennant had had in putting ¢ 
order once more on a substantial basis. He prais::| 
his suecessor for what had been done in Texas and thank. 
St. Louisans for the loyal support they had given him 
in his efforts to build up the order, and he said that he 
had been amply repaid for all the hard work he had gone 
thru by the results that had been obtained. 

Mr. Abbott said that Hoo-Hoo had done a splendid 
thing in bringing the lumbermen of the country so closely 
together. He told of the efforts of the Supreme Nine to 
raise sufficient funds to clear the order of debt. 

Mr. Tennant told how when he was elected secretary 
and treasurer he did not like the idea of leaving Canaia, 
his home, for St. Louis, but now he was glad he c:me 
because he felt that he had been instrumental in over- 
coming the difficulties of the order, and it had enalied 
him thus to do something worth while for the lumber 
business. 

Mr. Tully said that it was gratifying to him to know 
that Hoo-Hoo had made such magnificent strides and 
congratulated the members on what had been done. 

Mr. Langan praised the work that had been done (or 
the order by Mr. Tennant. He reealled that he was at 
Winnipeg when the present secretary-treasurer had }een 
elected Snark, and how he accepted with the proviso 
that if his country called him to the front he would 
forsake Hoo-Hoo to serve his dearly-beloved land. 

Patrick F. Cook spoke eloquently of Hoo-Hoo ani its 
purposes. He reviewed the history of the order and how 
it served as the playgrounds for the men in the lumber 
industry. 

Following the banquet the following candidates, all 
of St. Louis, were initiated: 

P. C. Belleville, O'Neil Wiles Lumber Co.; Albert Ignatts 
Bland, Bland & Masters; William F. Bollman, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad ; Harry Thomas Dumm, St. Louis Sash & Toor 
Works . Adolph Reuss Fischer, Funck Lumber Co.; Marvin ©. 
Meacham, Funck Lumber Co. ; Arthur Robert Messing, Messi1g 
Planing Mill Co.; Frank Amos Satterwhite, Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mere. Co. ; Oswald Theo. Steudle, Gideon Coopers ze 
Co. ; Frederick Vincent Sunkel, Fred Heim Lumber Co. 

The concatenation was conducted by the following 
Nine: Snark, Julius Seidel; Senior Hoo-Hoo, G. R. 
Gloor; Junior Hoo-Hoo, Harry Montgomery; Boj, 
H. M. Willhite; Scrivenoter, L. M. Tully; Jabberwock, 
George W. Funck; Custocatian, James R. Moberly; .\r- 
canoper, Fred Crandall; Gurdon, Edmund Goedde. 


~~ 


HOO-HOO COMING BACK IN BIRMINGHAY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 29.—Hoo-Hoo is coming hick 
ed 
| 





in Birmingham. This is the message now being pa: 
down the line by W. A. Hammond, president of Hamn 
Lumber Co., formerly one of the leading figures in ‘ 
organization. Mr. Hammond proposes that a concat: 
tion be held in the near future, and that the old gu: 
shall rally again, this time to perfect a permanent a: 
lasting local Hoo-Hoo organization. 

Alabama, especially in and around Birmingham, w: s 
formerly a Hoo-Hoo stronghold. Unfortunate oeeurren 
inside the ranks disorganized, for the time, the splen 
order which had been built up. This, however, has ». 
been remedied, according to Mr. Hammond, who declar (| 
that within the next few weeks an executive officer wou'!l 
visit Birmingham and assist in rehabilitating the ni) 
locally dormant order. 

A splendid response thruout the district has follow 
the announcement of Mr. Hammond, indicating a stro 
desire by lumbermen to reéstablish the organizativ 
Three years ago more than 200 members were affiliat 
with Hoo-Hoo in north Alabama, and it is stated thi ' 
more than that number will be ready to get back in 
line as soon as a concatenation can be arranged for 
Birmingham. 


NAR 


LARGE CLASS OF KITTENS TO BE INITIATED 
BEAUMONT, TeEx., Oct. 29.—Indications are that 
Jarge class of kittens will be initiated at Orange Nov. 1", 
Hoo-Hoo day at the Orange County fair, when the firs' 
concatenation under Supreme Snark W. A. Priddie wi: 

be held. 

Harvey D. Fletcher, Vieegerent for the south Texa- 
district, spent several days in Orange last week conferril 
with lumbermen of that city and arrangements are pra 
tically completed for the affair. A delegation from Beau 
mont will attend. W. A. Priddie, vice president of th: 
Beaumont Lumber Co. and Supreme Snark of the Un! 
verse of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, left Thurs 
day night for St. Louis to preside over the first meeting 0: 
the new Supreme Nine since it was elected last month 
The meeting was scheduled to be held at St. Louis Sat 
urday. 

After attending this meeting Mr. Priddie intended to 
visit Chicago, Cairo and other points in the North where 
Hoo-Hoo concatenations were to have been held. He will 
return home the last of this week. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








BETWEEN TRAINS 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 26.—You folks back there at 


home, wherever home may be, must take off your hats to 
Mznhattan. We have been here during the final drive for 
the second Liberty Loan. No wonder New York resents 


the apathy of the North Dakota farmer who wants $2.20 
wheat and all the benefit but none of the burden of the 
wiu:. That farmer may be the exception, even in North 
Dakota. But here he would be such a glittering excep- 
tion that he would be visible for miles to the naked eye. 
New York and her banking environs put up nearly a 
third of that $5,000,000,000. You do not wonder when 
you witness the practical patriotic fervor of her people, 
home-grown. and foreign-born, 

Versonally, it seems to us that we would rather go 


without bread than a bond, to get up at five in the morn- 
ing and walk as many miles to work than to be without 
a button, that we would deny ourselves anything rather 
than admit that we had denied ourself nothing. New 
Yo: k, the rich man’s city, is leading the country in giving 
in «hat is essentially a poor man’s war. There have 


been wars fought in the past in defense of property; this 
is being fought in defense of the workman’s wife and 
the cotter’s children. Territory is not the issue so much 
as murder, and largely the murder of the poor. 

Yet rich, gay, thoughtless, ragtime, musical comedy 
New York is putting her gaieties aside to pay for some 
other fellow—back there in Chicago, perhaps, possibly 
on the prairie, wherever the laggard or slacker or kaiser- 
lover may be. One of the good things that is going to 
come out of the war is this ennobling of New York and 


of every man, and every city, that is doing a share. 

This is a rich man’s war in one respect: The man who 
has a wife, a roof over his head, children, and a job, is 
rich indeed. This war is in defense of his riches. He is 
rich in the democracy of America. He enjoys more free- 


dom and more luxuries that he has come to. think are 
necessities, than any other nationality in the world. God 
help the shriveled soul or I. W. W.-bunked easymark who 
isn’t doing his bit in bond-buying, food-saving and hu- 
manity-serving. 





We said something about home, and that reminds us 
of . peeuliar fact regarding New York. You can not 


blame the New York man for being of New York New- 
yorky. There are so many strangers in this town always 
that a man has to be a rabid New Yorker to preserve his 
identity. We fellows from the high grass and the tall 
timber fill the theaters and cafes and watch with interest 


the New Yorkers at the next table, who are probably 
dress pattern buyers from Grand Rapids, Mich., and as 
much interested in us as we in them. New York per se 
may he provincial, as they claim; but it is at the same 
time more expressive of America than any other city. It 
is like the Briton’s London, the Frenchman’s Paris, and 
the German’s Berlin. Not to have seen them is not to 
have been a Briton or Frenchman or German. Not to 
have experienced New York is not to have known America. 





RocHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 27.—With the Rochester Ad 


Club as host, the Advertising Affiliation of the advertis- 
ine clubs of the Great Lakes and northern New York 
region tonight concluded a two-day meeting with a din- 
ner that was historic. Former President William Howard 


Tart made one of the greatest addresses of his career. 
George E, Vincent, president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, eloquently urged a prosperous America to become a 
generous one, 

‘Ye had not seen the ex-president since the closing 
de.s of his administration, ‘‘when,’’ as he said in his 
oy ning remarks, ‘‘the gentleman on my right and I 
ov opied much less happy positions than we do now, for 
he was president of the Press Club of Chicago and I was 
p-sident of the United States.’’ There are many changes 
i: Mr. Taft. He has lost much weight. In the old days 

used to be a fine looking body of men. But he is 
- alert and more vigorous, and the Taft chuckle sur- 
‘s in all its infectious sincerity. 

‘tochester hospitality deserves a column for proper de- 
.‘ption. From 8 a. m., when H. B. Graves, with badge, 

Je and ear, met us at the station, until H. W. Bramley, 

isted by N. O. Tassell and J. B. Martin, farewelled us 

‘ipper 10 at 2 of the a. m. following, it was always in 
lence. Roland B. Woodward, nation-famous_secre- 

y of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, visited, and 

is mighty proud of his organization’s splendid new 
imber of Commerce building. Charles Allen, the cele- 

ted lumber seller, gladhanded also, and also John J. 

le, the gentleman who became famous by calling on 

’ Niagara Falls lumber trade for seven years without 

ng to see the falls. 





Ve are living in a golden age of opportunity— 
not to gain but to give. 





OTHER POETS THAN OURS 
‘HE LUMBERMAN Port: 
_Herewith something ‘‘apropos’’ of your ‘‘Unload 
“hem Cars,’’ with due apologies for using the style. 
“his about tells the tale of the famous car shortage: 


We Want Some Cars 
The shades of night were falling fast, 
As thru a mill town sadly passed 
A youth, who bore ’mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, 
““We want some cars.’’ 


The buyer roared, ‘‘ We want our stuff, 

And will not stand your worn-out bluff, 

About the shortage of freight cars,’’ 

But the youth just murmured soft and low, 
‘*We want some cars.’’ 


The old man raved and tore his hair, 
His sereeches rent the balmy air, 
‘*Good Gawd,’’ he screamed, ‘‘ Why can’t we get 
A ear or two?’’ and the youth just sighed 
‘“We want some cars.’’ 


The agent rested on his oars, 

And closed his ears to stifle roars 

Of ‘‘why’’ and ‘‘when’’ and wished that soon 

The damned mill burned and they wouldn’t 
‘“Want some cars.’’ 


‘*O Tempora’’ and ‘‘O Mores’’ 

To live again those cursed days, 

Ard go thru hell and brimstone fire, 

May God forbid that day of days, when, 
‘“We want some cars.’’ 


Yours truly, 
FrED Kozak, Enochs Yellow Pine Co., Jackson, Miss. 





We can’t all command armies, but the lowest 
private can command respect. 





YOU’VE GOT TO STOOP TO LIFT 


There’s lots of good in this here world, 
And lots of folks are fine; 

They want to straighten what is Knurled 
For me, and mates of mine. 

They ’d like to help us, but a few 
In one great error drift: 

They never seem to see that you 
Have got to stoop to lift. 


Some female taxis to the slums 
To labor for the Lord 

And shows her satins to the bums, 
Who satins can’t afford. 

If we don’t fully uuderstand, 
Or care, then she is miffed; 

But, when you lend the helping hand, 
You’ve got to stoop to lift. 


There is no satin-slippered way 
To reach a human heart; 
You cannot be the finer clay 
And us a thing apart. 
To raise men up it will not do 
To pray, and let them shift. 
Your Christ got down, and so must you— 
You’ve got to stoop to lift. 





A soft answer turneth away wrath, but a prompt 
answer might have prevented it. 





RANDOM 

Regulated prices are far from being regular prices. 

Somehow we have lost our faith in spaghetti as a food. 

There is a shortage of labor, sometimes even from the 
man employed. 

Grim-visaged Germany appears to be smoothing Italy’s 
wrinkled front. 

A ‘*Home Building Week’’ may do much to overcome a 
weak home building. 

Great Britain is buying cypress. Probably to manu- 
facture British tanks. 

If you believe the kaiser, even the Deity now and then 
gets into bad company. , 

The governor of Nebraska has been made a colonel. 
Kentucky papers please copy. 

The marshes of northern France will have no terrors 
for the American cedarmaker. 

Among other wooden ships that have proved their 
worth is lumber salesmanship. 

Russia is the fellow who let go just when you had 
one end of the 12x12 on top of the pile. 


Germany may laugh at Great Britain’s wooden horses, 
but somebody also laughed at the Trojan horse. 

Remember that when you lick the extra one-cent stamp 
on your letter you are helping to lick the kaiser. 

We don’t mind shoveling the snow off the sidewalk, but 
it also means shoveling the coal into the furnace. 

The postmaster at Bingen, Wash., has been fired for 
pro-German talk. He thought it was on the Rhine. 


Considering how stocks act when the Allies get a bump, 
Wall Street ought to change its name to Wail Street. 

The nation owes a good deal to the farmer, but, as far 
as Liberty bonds are concerned, not as much as it should. 

Oh, that the Italians were as willing to check the 
Germans in Italy as they are to check our hats in this 
country! , 

One reason why we hope Germany never invades Amer- 
ica is that it would break up the lumber golf game in 
Philadelphia. 


Now that girl carpenters are shingling roofs, aviation 
promises to become more than ever the most popular 
branch of the service. 

The man who is going to talk on ‘‘Molding the De- 
mand’’ at the Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Con- 
gress at Bay City ought to tell us how to keep the de- 
mand from getting moldy. 





And there are still men who keep thinking how 
the war will affect them. 





TRAINING 


This Training Course 
Will Help You 


Sell more lumber 
To and 
make more money. 


and 
Create more business. 


T Beat your Competition 
0 


T Help the Buyer 
0 plan his building. 


Take off a 
To Bill of Material 


accurately andcorrectly. 


One paper mailed 
every two weeks. 


Cost of Course 
complete only $5.00. 


YARD OPERATION 


Prospectus mailed 
on application. 


Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association 


— Department C— 


N. G. NEIL, WINNIPEG, CANADA. 


Sec’y-Treas. 








The New Income and 
Excess Profits 
Tax Law 


calls for returns based mainly on average net 
income and capital invested. The proper inter- 
pretation of these terms is of the utmost import- 
ance to all business men. 


Our Public Accounting Department will audit 
and examine books and records for the purpose 
of obtaining reliable data touching on all phases 
of the new law. 


Systems installed complying with all govern- 
mental requirements. Consultations and work 
strictly confidental. 


Full particul upon request 


The Michigan Trust Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





























OLESEN 


Make Your Present Storage Sheds | 


Fireproof 


Add to their life and reduce your 
risk — quickly and easily done. 





Particulars cheerfully furnished. 


John V. Schaefer, President 


910 South Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 
| American Lumberman Desrinn'se,, Chicago 
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General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


é| YELLOW PIN 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES — 

Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
Johnstown, Penna, 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 


LONG LEAF & 
SHORT LEAF 


souTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Yellow Pine 


Railroad and 
Car Material 


Lumber 

Timbers 
ies and 

Piling 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 





















SAW MILL 
Konnarock, Va. 
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‘ FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
A, 
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North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 












PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 

































NOW READY 


of 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 


Director, Forest Products Laboratory; 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Mem- 
ber, American Wood Preservers’ 
Association, 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 
$3.00 ( 12/6 ) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive literae 
| ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 
book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 
r. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 
431 So, Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











The Preservation 


Structural Timber 











LUMBERMEN’S DOLLARS BACK DEMOCRACY’S CAUSE. 





Their Responses to the Government’s Appeal Are Most Liberal—Employers and Employees 
Subscribe Willingly for Liberty Bonds 





LIBERTY LOAN CAMPAIGN MOST SUCCESSFUL 

EvANSVILLE, Inp., Oct. 29.—Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley 
& Wertz, Frank M. Cutsinger, of the Evansville Band 
Mill Co., J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., 
Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side Lumber 
Co., W. H. McCurdy, of the Hercules Buggy Co., George 
O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Co., Charles F. 
Hartmetz, of the Evansville Dimension Co., and many 
other lumbermen and owners of wood consuming plants 
here, took a leading part in the Liberty Loan campaign 
here last week and they all made large purchases of bonds. 
Some of the men bought in sums as high as $50,000 and 
$100,000. Evansville’s subscriptions of Liberty bonds 
went over $4,000,000 and it was the most successful cam- 
paign of any kind ever waged in this city. 





WENT ‘‘OVER THE TOP’’ IN SUBSCRIPTIONS 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 30.—New Orleans, with a 
Liberty bond maximum quota of $12,000,000, shot ‘‘ over 
the top’’ last Saturday with a total subscription of 
approximately $18,000,000. The New Orleans Reserve 
Bank Branch district has apparently exceeded its quota 
by a handsome margin also. The lumbermen and lum- 
ber companies have seemingly done their full share, 
a number of the so-called sawmill towns figuring in the 
over-subscription column. <A dispatch from Amite, La., 
last Saturday reported, for example, that the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co. and the Kentwood & Eastern Rail- 
way had purchased $120,000 of the bonds during Liberty 
Loan week. 


LUMBER TRADE MEMBERS FIGURE 
PROMINENTLY 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 29.—In the Liberty Loan cam- 
paign, which was brought to a close here last Saturday, 
members of the lumber trade figured quite prominently 
with large amounts of subscriptions to bonds. The Surry 
Lumber Co., of which Gen. Francis E. Waters is president 
and United States Senator John Walter Smith vice presi- 
dent, bought bonds of a total value of $50,000, while 
Richard P. Baer & Co. took $25,000 of the bonds. There 
is no doubt that other members of the trade did equally 
well, the aggregate to be credited to the business com- 
paring very favorably with that given by other lines. 








TAKE ACTIVE PART IN CAMPAIGN 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 30.—The lumbermen of this 
city took a large part in the Liberty Loan campaign and 
they and allied interests are estimated to have subscribed 
for about $3,000,000 of the city’s quota. They not only 
contributed money but they gave their time to the cam- 
paign, and most of them held prominent places on the 
various committees. 


LUMBERMEN’S SUBSCRIPTIONS PASS MILLION 
DOLLAR MARK 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 30.—Local lumbermen and 
their employees are credited with subscriptions to the 
second Liberty Loan amounting to $1,118,700, taken thru 
the lumbermen’s subcommittee of the Minneapolis Liberty 
Loan committee. John H. Queal was chairman of the 
committee handling the campaign among the lumbermen, 
who responded in a way to win much applause at Liberty 
Loan meetings. 


LUMBERMEN HELP TO SECURE OVERSUB- 
SCRIPTION 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 30.—The lumbermen’s com- 
mittee in the second Liberty Loan campaign did its share 
in reaching an oversubscription of the loan in Kansas 
City, obtaining a total of $765,800. Additional subscrip- 
tions from the lumber trade, aggregating $100,000, that 
the committee knows of went thru the banks, bringing 
the lumbermen to fifth place in the total subscribed thru 
the various committees. The lumbermen’s committee con- 
sisted of J. M. Bernardin, chairman; T. M. Barham, J. A. 
Bowman, Ben Deatherage and Ralph E. Byrne. 














FIGURE HEAVILY IN LOAN CAMPAIGN 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Oct. 29.—Local lumbermen figured 
heavily in the recent Liberty Bond campaign. F. J. 
Hughes, of the Sumter Lumber Co., subscribed for $25,000 
of the loan $15,000 in Kemper and $10,000 in Lauder- 
dale County. The C. L. Gray Lumber Co. and the Cotton 
States Lumber Co. were also heavy buyers of bonds and 
members of the firms assisted materially in the campaign. 





ST. LOUISANS RESPOND LIBERALLY TO CALL 

St. Louts, Mo., Oct. 29.—The lumber yards of St. 
Louis and their employees responded liberally to the 
eall for subscriptions to the second Liberty Loan. In 
addition to a subscription of $10,000 from the St. Louis 
Lumber Trade Exchange, $48,650 worth of bonds was 
sold to hardwood and yellow pine yards, as the result of 
a visit of a committee composed of Henry A. Boeckeler, 
president of the Boeckeler Lumber Co., chairman; George 
Luehrmann, president C. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co.; J. A. Reheis, president St. Louis Lumber Co., 
and Maj. R. E. Gruner, president Philip Gruner & Bros. 
Lumber Co. 

The subscription of the Lumber Trade Exchange was 
made thru Orville A. Pier, its secretary, and was made 
from the fund resulting from the sale of membership 
seats in the exchange. Up to this time this $10,000 has 
been on deposit with St. Louis banks. 

The subscriptions obtained at the St. Louis lumber 
yards follow: Pickrel Walnut Co., $5,000; Funck Lumber 
Co., $2,650; Prendergast Lumber Co., $1,000; G. H. 
Marting Lumber Co., $11,000; C. F. Luehrmann Hard- 


wood Lumber Co., $21,000; Boeckeler Lumber Co., $5,000: 
Henry A. Boeckeler, $3,000. 

A total of $1,850 worth of bonds was bought by the 
employees of the Boeckeler Lumber Co., twelve subserip- 
tions being for $100 each and thirteen for $50 each. These 
workers, including men and women, were encouraged to 
buy the securities by the very liberal offer of the com- 
pany to give each worker within a year a bond of the 
amount that had been subscribed for. 





EVERETT RESPONDS WELL TO LIBERTY LOAN 


EVERETT, WASH., Oct. 27.—Everett’s industries and her 
industrial workers have come thru handsomely in aiding 
to raise $1,400,000, the local quota asked for in the second 
Liberty Loan campaign. Heading the list comes the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. with a subscription of $10,000, 
while the employees of the two mills invested $24,050, 
The Canyon Lumber Co. subscribed $10,000. The C-B 
Lumber & Shingle Co. invested $5,000, and its employees 
$3,500; the Robinson Manufacturing Co., $10,000; the 
Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., $10,000; the Everett Pulp & 
Paper Co. $100,000, and its employees $20,000;; the 
Crown Lumber Co. employees $6,000, the mill itself snb- 
scribing thru the San Francisco office. 





PATRIOTISM RULES OKLAHOMA SAWMILL 
TOWN 

BISMARK, OKLA., Oct. 29.—This sawmill town, owned 
by the Choctaw Lumber Co. (a branch of the Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas City, Mo.) is nothing it 
not patriotic. On Sept. 24 twenty-four men out of' its 
population of 1,500 were summoned to the colors. The 
preceding evening a reception was given the boys in the 
theater. The program consisted of several musical num- 
bers and addresses, including a short talk by J. D. Jones, 
superintendent of the Choctaw Lumber Co., who presented 
each of the boys with a Bible, with the compliments of 
the company. Following the program the ladies served 
everyone with sandwiches, ice cream and cigars. 

Several months ago there was organized in Bismark a 
Red Cross auxiliary, which now has eighty-two members, 
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TWENTY-FOUR EMPLOYEES OF THE CHOCTAW LIM- 
BER CO., BISMARK, OKLA., NOW WITH THE COLORS 





including a number of life members. On the evening of 
Oct. 23, the oceasion being the second number of the local 
lyceum course, about fifteen minutes were spent in a pre- 
sentation of the subject of the Liberty Loan, resulting 
in subscriptions totalling over $15,000, nearly all for $50 
and $100, by employees of the Choctaw company. ‘These 
were all sold upon an installment plan of 10 percent 
a month. During the present week every home, white and 
colored, will be visited by a committee to secure signat:res 
to the Hoover food pledge ecards. It is confidently cx- 
pected that every home will sign up. 





MONTANA LUMBERMEN SWELL BOND SALES 

KALISPELL, Mont., Oct. 29.—The Libby Lumber (o., 
of Libby, Mont., is again taking the lead in that district 
by subscribing very heavily to the second Liberty Lon, 
and the company’s employees have also subscribed ‘or 
approximately $15,000. 

Senator Clark, who is heavily interested in mining nd 
lumbering, especially in the Western Lumber Co., of M'll- 
town, Mont., has subscribed $1,000,000 to the Liberty 
Loan. 


HELPS EMPLOYEES TO BUY BONDS 

WarrEN, ArK., Oct. 30.—The Arkansas Lumber Co. of 
Warren, thru its manager, ©. J. Mansfield, subseri'ed 
$125,000 to the Liberty Loan. In addition, Mr. Maus- 
field has offered to buy bonds for all his employees. 
Seventy wage earners in his company, thirty of whom «re 
negroes, were solicited by Mr. Mansfield, and they sub- 
scribed for Liberty bonds amounting to $4,000. ‘I. 
Mansfield will pay for the bonds and will give his 
ployees all the time they need to repay him. 








PHILADELPHIANS TAKE NEARLY $700,000 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 29.—The allied lumber tra:‘es 
of this city subscribed to $685,800 worth of Liberty Loan 
bonds of the second issue. Of this amount, $653,700 was 
taken by the very efficient committee which was headed 
by J. Randall Williains jr., under Frederick S. Underliill, 
chairman of group 17, which included the allied lumber 
trades, public accountants, furniture industry, mimco- 
graphing, multigraphing and public stenography, 21d 
office supplies and equipment. 

Mr. Williams was assisted by eleven other lumbermen, 
and they worked in teams of two, each with -its work 
mapped out. Hundreds of calls were made, and several 
appeals made to the lumber trade by mail. The other 
members of the committee were Charles Atherton, F’. Wil- 
liam Aszmann, William T. Betts, Owen M. Bruner, Jolin 
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M. Coin, John W. Coles, John I. Coulbourn, J. A. Finley, 
1, K. Gillingham, Watson Malone, Robert B. Rayner. 
The committee deserves a great deal of credit for the 
excellent showing made by the lumber trade of this city, 
jor the members practically gave up their business and 
yeasure and devoted their time, night and day, to the 
work. 
The Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co., as a corporation 
d thru its employees, took over $36,000, and the Henry 
Sheip Manufacturing Co. and its employees took over 
1,000, but the best part of it was that almost every- 
ly in the trade did his bit, some of them making noble 
sxerifices to do it. 


ya 





COMPANY AND EMPLOYEES SHARE LARGE 
BLOCK 

DuLUTH, MInn., Oct. 30.—The Virginia & Rainy Lake 

., at Virginia, Minn., subscribed $100,000 to the Liberty 

an last week. About one-half the amount was sub- 

‘ibed for by employees. The company carries loans 

: employees when desired. 
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<PRESSES GRATITUDE FOR AID IN PROMOT- 
ING LIBERTY LOAN 


Under date of Oct. 31, J. B. McDougal, governor of 
le Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, has issued the 
‘vllowing statement in grateful acknowledgment of the 
erviees of all those who participated in and helped to 
uike the second Liberty Loan a success: 


‘The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, fiscal agent for the 
sited States Government in the sale of Liberty Loan bonds, 
desires publicly to express grateful acknowledgment to the 
press, to the Liberty Loan committees, to the banks, bond 
houses and other organizations, and to the vast number of 
men, Women and children who, with enthusiastic devotion, 
were responsible for the success attained in floating the 

ond Liberty Loan in the seventh Federal reserve district. 
hat such a multitude of people should volunteer is a striking 
degen of the spirit of patriotism inherent in the Ameri- 
in people. 

Appreciation in equal measure also is expressed to the 
iiny hundreds of thousands of individuals and institutions 
hat have so loyally placed their funds at the disposal of the 
iovernment by subscribing for the Liberty Loan. 
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TAKES LARGE BLOCK OF BONDS 
MARINETTE, WIs., Oct. 29.—A $200,000 subscription 
» the Liberty Loan by former United States Senator 
saae Stephenson, well known Menominee River lum- 
wrman, aided Marinette in reaching the total allotted 
to this county in the Liberty Loan drive. The senator 
took $400,000 in bonds in the first issue and $200,000 
this issue. 





LOAN IS LARGELY OVERSUBSCRIBED 
LAUREL, Miss., Oct. 30.—The Liberty Bond subscrip- 
tion loan was largely oversubscribed thruout this section 
of the South. Practically all the lumber companies took 
large blocks of stock and in many instances their em- 

yloyees have subscribed almost 100 percent strong. 





LUMBER CAMP BREAKS ALL RECORDS IN LIB- 
ERTY BOND DRIVE 

MUNISING, Micu., Oct. 30.—Camp Edmonds, a logging 
camp of the Charcoal Iron Co. of America, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, probably broke all records for lum- 
her camps in its purchase of Liberty Loan bonds during 
the recent drive. Camp Edmonds is located on the east 
branch of the Munising Railroad, in Alger County, near 
Munising, and is a mixed camp of loggers, wood choppers 
ud millmen, there being probably 110 to 115 men in 
camp. 

Alger County solicitors spent less than twenty-four 
jours at Camp Edmonds, but with the aid of Superinten- 
lent Elmer Caukin, Assistant Superintendent Victor Nor- 
‘trom, together with Storekeeper F. C. Sorenson and 
thers, $5,200 worth of bonds were subscribed for. 

Bonds were taken freely by the men of all nationalities, 


‘| irty-seven subscriptions coming from as many Russian- 


oles, all unable to speak, read or write the English 
uguage. Kighty-two separate subscriptions were taken, 
‘hich goes to show that the support of the Liberty Loan is 
‘t confined to the large centers of population but that 
‘© American cause is fully appreciated in the most remote 
oo ctions. 





‘UMBERMEN’S COMMITTEE DOES VALUABLE 
WORK 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 27.—San Francisco has made 
‘0d on its Liberty Loan campaign, since the great parade 
‘! more than 20,000 persons along Market Street on 
“iberty Day. On the following day, the city’s minimum 
nota of $51,000,000 was passed and subscriptions have 
since been coming in at a rapid rate. The total this morn- 
‘ug was $59,305,000. The retail lumber dealers had a 
‘division in the parade and the lumbermen’s committee 
‘id valuable work for the loan. —~ 





OVERSUBSCRIBES ITS QUOTA 
_ SHREVEPORT, La., Oct. 29.—Shreveport oversubseribed 
its quota of the second Liberty Loan bond issue by $385,- 
986. The total subscribed reached $2,533,200, while the 
allotment was only $2,147,614. The lumber fraternity 
(lid its part very patriotically and generously. The largest 
lumber subscriber, as previously reported, was the Frost- 
Johnson company, for $215,000. The Peavy-Byrnes com- 
pany took $12,500, and 8. H. Bolinger about an equal 
amount. EF. T, Whited of the Frost-Johnson company, 
took $10,000 personally, and Mrs. G. 8. Prestridge, wife 
of Vice President Prestridge, of the same company, took 
$4,000 worth. The Lodwick Lumber Co. subscribed for 
$1,000 and its manager, J. T. Wurtzbaugh, an equal 
amount. Mrs. E. A. Frost, wife of President Frost of 
the Frost-Johnson company, took $2,500; George W. 
Signor, of the Signor Tie Co.. took $10,000; N. Hobson 
Wheless, of the Allen Manufacturing Co., took $1,000, and 
the Roberts Lumber & Grain Co., the C. C. Hardman Co., 
Victoria Lumber Co, and 8. W. Weaver, of Weaver Lum- 


ber Co., were also liberal subscribers. There probably 
were others, those mentioned above having come from 
incompleted lists. The Hicks Co. (Ltd.) took $35,000 
worth. S. B. Hicks, of the Lodwick Lumber Co., is 
head of this company. 





TOOK ACTIVE PART IN PUSHING LIBERTY 
LOAN 


Bay Crty-SAcinaw, MicH., Oct. 31-~—With the Liberty 
Loan campaign now a matter of history and with the 
business men who led in the drive able to turn again to 
their own affairs a still greater speeding-up in business 
generally is expected in the Saginaw Valley, as well as 
elsewhere. For the last two weeks the sale of the Gov- 
ernment bonds took precedence over all else, and even the 
lumber trade was forgotten temporarily. Lumbermen of 
both cities took a very active part in pushing the cam- 
paign and also contributed very heavily in the purchase 
of the bonds. As a result both cities also went well above 
their maximum allotment, Saginaw selling about $4,000,- 
000 and Bay City approximately $3,000,000. 
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SECOND LOAN LARGELY OVERSUBSCRIBED 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 31.—The second Liberty Loan 
was largely oversubscribed in this city. The total amount 
raised here is over $60,000,000, as against the figure of 
$55,000,000 set by the Government. Never before has the 
city united in such a splendidly organized campaign as 
the one just carried out. Much credit is to be given to 
‘Walter P. Cooke, a local lawyer and president of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., who was at the head of the 
general committee, and worked very hard for the success 
of the campaign. Among large lumber subscriptions not 
previously reported are the following: G. Elias & Bro., 
$100,000; Norwich Lumber Co., $100,000; G. W. Jenings 
(Inc.), $52,000; Jackson & Tindle, $50,000; M. S. Tre- 
maine, $50,000; R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., $25,000; Mont- 
gomery Bros. & Co., $25,000. Numerous smaller subscrip- 
tions were received and the total from the lumber industry 
runs over $1,000,000. 


CONSCRIPTION ACT WORRIES CANADIAN LUMBERMEN 


Orrawa, OnT., Oct. 30.—It is probable that the heads 
of the numerous large lumbering concerns in this district 
will either claim exemption for certain classes of their 
employees who become eligible under the military service 
act for service in the first draft, that is Class A men, 
or else ask that an extension of time covering the bush 
operations this winter be granted before these men are 
ealled up. Several prominent lumbermen say that they 
have given this question serious consideration and they 
admit the possibility of representations being made to 
have indispensable workmen temporarily exempted. 

One rather serious aspect of this question for the lum- 
ber operators is that huge and very expensive shipments 
of supplies for this season’s operations have been made 
in the last few months and the loss to these employers 
would be tremendous if by reason of the draft they were 
ecompelied to shut down or considerably reduce their op- 
erations in the woods this winter. 

The president of the E. B. Eddy Co. (Ltd.), George 
H. Millen, took rather a gloomy view of the situation yes- 
terday. After pointing out the heavy cost of preparing 
for the bush operations and sending men in the woods, 
he said it would be a serious thing to have to curtail 
cutting to any extent. The effect on the price of lumber 
and newsprint paper next year would be very great. In 
view of the concern with which the Government has con- 
sidered the paper situation during the last summer, Mr. 
Millen believed they would make it easy for the lum- 
bermen by allowing their employees extension of time 
until the close of bush operations. 

It was remarked that the lumbering industry has been 
hit perhaps harder than any other by the war. Thousands 
of men trom all over the country have left the woods and 
mills and gone overseas either in combatant battalions or 
forestry and construction units. Just now the labor sit- 
uation which the lumbermen are up against creates a 
problem to which the gravest attention is being paid. 

The view was expressed that Canada’s only salvation 
in this war lies in the unrestricted manufacturing of 
exportable products so that some of the millions of dol- 
lars which are going out of the country may be brought 
back again. In this, Canada’s huge lumber industry ean 
play a great part if it is allowed to go on unretarded, 
one big lumberman pointed out. 

In the past it has been hit quite hard by the embargo 
placed by Great Britain and by the lack of ship ton- 
nage, so that markets have had to be developed in other 
countries. This new trade will redound to Canada’s 
benefit after the war and it is felt that the good work 
should be allowed to go on and that operations should not 
be curtailed if possible to avoid. A good cut this winter 
is very essential to a stable lumber and paper market next 
year, in the opinion of a local manufacturer. 

However, the lumber manufacturers of this district are 
regarding the question on the whole in an optimistic way. 
They are doing their utmost to aid in the registration of 
the men in their employment. Thru the employers the 
several thousand men now in the camps in the Ottawa 
Valley are being 1eached and instructed to fill out papers. 
One thing which they are afraid cannot be done, however, 
is getting all the returns in by November 10. This is 
impossible in the opinions of the operators, but they are 
doing the best they can. Most of the mills here are 
being canvassed, so that employers may ascertain just 
how many and what class of men they are going to lose 
when the call to report for service comes. 
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THE United States is not only a great agricultural 
country but it is a great manufacturing country. The 
output of manufactured goods during 1916 was valued 
at more than $36,000,000,000 and our balance of exports 
over imports amounted to over $3,000,000,000 for the 
same period. 





AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS, 
we have been Manufacturers 
of Pine, Hardwood, Hemlock, 


and Tamarack, and take pride in 
our QUALITY AND SERVICE. 


We Want Your Inquiries. 


Brooks& Ross Lumber Co. 


( Manufacturers) 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 








REGISTERED 


Storers and 
¢2’— Distributors 
roevaxe Of Lumber 





guare Lumber Co. 


1160 Grand Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Unexcelled rail and water facilities, within 
hauling distance of any point in Greater 
New York. Always in touch with retail 
yards and woodworking plants. 


Let us handle one car for you and be con- 
vinced that our proposition is a good one. 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 
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The Transfer ————— 
Lumber&ShingleCo. TRANSFER BRAND 


NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 6 in CLEAR 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING (im 


Transfer Brand—Extra Clears ee 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, paralleledges 


WEATHERBEST Shinctes 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. _ East Chicago, Ind. 
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The American Lumberman’s Seventy-two pages of tables, 


showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner »umber of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 








{American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Ww awarded high 
SSH Panama Pate GRAND PRIZE 
ee 


Internationa! Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacityanoeAxes aT cols 
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JACKSON & TINDLE 


ELM & BIRCH 


4-4 to 12-4—All Grades. 
4-4, 5.4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. 


Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michigan. 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Bradley, Miller & Company } 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 


Soft Western Pine 


Anything and Everything You May Need. Tell Us Your Needs Today. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Lumber, Lath 814 American Trust Bldg. 
and Shingles Wholesale CLEVELAND. OF 

















4, 














William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 








s West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
an 
e e 


‘oak TIMBERS 








OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
e -~@ 























CIRCULAR DISCUSSES THREE PERCENT TAX 


The Southern Pine Association on Oct. 27 sent out a cir- 
cular discussing the 3 percent freight rate tax, signed by the 
traffic manager, A. G. T. Moore, which circular will be found 
discussed in the editorial columns. This was supplemented 
by an opinion of local counsel, which was issued to its sub- 
scribers on Oct. 29. The name of the counsel was not men- 
tioned in the circular, which follows: 

“We have before us a copy of your circular of Oct. 27, and 
also your letter of even date relative to interpretation of cer- 
tain provisions of the war revenue law of Oct. 3, 1917, as to 
the 3 percent freight bill tax. 

“In the main we concur in the views expressed in your 
circular letter, as advised you over the telephone; and we 
answer the questions propounded in your letter of even date 
as follows: 

“First—We believe the interpretation No. 2 quoted in 
your circular of the 27th instant is correct, because the lan- 
guage of section 500 of the act seems specifically to impose 
the tax upon the amounts paid ‘for transportation by rail’ 
from and after the first day of November. No exceptions 
being provided for in the text of the statute, it would seem 
that the date of payment of the freight is the test. 

“Second—The manufacturer is liable for the tax under 
the general provisions of the law only to the extent that it 
is liable for freight charges under the former law; that is to 
say, in cases of dispute as to liability, the freight charges 
as well as the 3 percent tax can be collected from the shipper, 
always, however, leaving the shipper his recourse on the con- 
signee for reimbursement of the amount paid for freight as 
well as for the tax, if in point of fact the consignee should 
owe same. The law making a shipper primarily liable for 
freight charges to the carrier was not intended to interfere 
in any manner with the right of individuals and corporations 
to contract between themselves with respect to such liability ; 
and we take it that the same rule applies to the liability for 
the payment of the tax. 

“Third—In our opinion, the shipper has transferred lia- 
bility for the 3 percent tax to the consignee in all cases 
where the language quoted at the top of page 4 of your cir- 
cular has been used in the contract. Of course, under either 
of the cases provided for in the language quoted, if the 
shipper actually pays the freight, it will pay the tax at the 
same time; but, so far as eventual liability is concerned, the 
liability for the tax follows liability for the freight. If the 
shipper is entitled to reimbursement for the freight paid, we 
are of opinion that it is likewise entitled to reimbursement 
for the tax. 

“Fourth—In reply to the fourth inquiry, will say that in 
our opinion the use of the stamp quoted would not alter pre- 
existing liability for the freight, and hence for the tax, unless 
acquiesced in by the purchaser; in other words, the liability 
for freight charges as well as the tax would be governed by 
the original contract, unless the consignee should acquiesce 
in the modification of such contract to the extent of the lan- 
guage stamped on the acceptance. However, if your mem- 
bers have consistently used the language quoted at the top 
of page 4 of your circular, then, in our opinion, the consignee 
is liable in any event and the use of the stamp would simply 
be confirmatory of the pre-existing understanding regarding 
the tax. The principal object to be subserved in paying now 
the freight on shipments enroute would be, as we see it, 
simply to avoid the payment of the tax altogether.” 





RESTRICTS USE OF OPEN TOP CARS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—Robert S. Lovett, adminis- 
trative officer under the provisions of the priority act, has 
issued a formal order restricting the use of open top freight 
cars other than flat cars. 

Mr. Lovett states that it has been found upon investiga- 
tion that open top cars are being used for the transportation 
of various articles less essential to the national defense and 
security to such an extent as to interfere with the shipment 
of “coal, coke, ore, limestone, sugar beets, sugar cane, sorghum 
cane and raw materials for use in the metal, sugar and fer- 
tilizer industries and other commodities necessary to the 
national defense and security.” In view of this situation he 
issued this order : 


Now, therefore, by reason of the premises the undersigned, 
in the name of the President, orders and directs that on and 
after Nov. 1, 1917, and until further order of the under- 
signed, all common carriers by railroad in the United States 
in the distribution of open top cars, other than flat cars, and 
in the transportation of freight in such cars shall deny the 
use of open top freight cars other than flat cars to ship- 
ments of the following commodities and articles, except in 
shipmens for the United States Government, viz. : 

(1) Materials and supplies, other than coal, for the con- 
struction, maintenance or repair of public or private high- 
ways, roadways, streets or sidewalks. 

(2) Materials and supplies, other than coal, for the con- 
struction, maintenance or repair of theatres or other build- 
ings or structures to be used for amusement purposes. 

(3) Materials and supplies, other than coal, for the manu- 
facture of pleasure vehicles, furniture or musical instru- 
ments. 

(4) Passenger vehicles, furniture and musical instruments. 





ANNOUNCES ORGANIZATION OF COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission announces the following organization under the 
recently enacted law increasing its membership from seven 
to nine: 


Except as otherwise provided by the commission, for the 
purposes of this amendment to the act to regulate commerce 
the commission be, and hereby is, divided into three divisions 
numbered, respectively, division 1, division 2, and divison 3. 

It was further ordered that Commssioners McChord, Meyer, 
and Aitchison shall constitute division 1; that Commissioners 
Clark, Daniels, and Woolley shall constitute division 2; and 
that Commissioners Harlan, Hall, and Anderson shall con- 
stitute division 3. Each division so constituted shall have 
power and authority by a majority thereof to hear, determine, 
order, certify, report, or otherwise act as to any of the work, 
business, or functions assigned or referred to it. Each or 
any of such divisions, with regard to any case or matter as- 
signed to it, or any question brought to it under this delega- 
tion of duty and authority, may call upon the whole commis- 
sion for advice and counsel or for consideration of the case 
or question by an additional commissioner or commissioners 
assigned thereto by the whole commission; and the commis- 
sion may bring before it as such any case or question so al- 
lotted or assigned. 

It was further ordered that to division 1 be assigned all 
eases set for argument beginning Oct. 24, to and including 
Oct. 81, 1917, and that in addition thereto division 1 ‘be 
charged with the conduct of the work of the bureau of valu- 
ation other than considering and deciding the proceedings 
relating to the valuation of carriers’ property; that to divi- 
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sion 2 be assigned all cases set for argument beginning Noy 
1 to and including Nov. 30, 1917, and in addition thereto 
division 2 be charged with the disposition of applications 
and requests for suspension under the fifteenth section, of 
applications under the fourth and sixth sections, of cases on 
the special docket, of the transportation of explosives and 
dangerous articles, and of tariffs carrying released rates ; that 
to division 3 be assigned all cases set for argument beginning 
Dec. 1 to and including Dec. 31, 1917, and in addition therei) 
division 3 be charged with the disposition of all board of re- 
view cases which have been submitted and those not hereafter 
orally argued before the commission or any division thereo?, 


PREFERENCE TO SHIPPERS LOADING HEAVIES™ 


Of interest to lumbermen will be the resolution recently 
passed by the Portland Cement Association that carriers }>o 
required by law to give preference in supplying cars to th: 
shippers that load heaviest and release cars the promptes!. 
The resolution has been forwarded to the priority committe 
and other Government boards interested in transportation 
problems in Washington, D. C. The resolution expressed th: 
belief that if all the shippers do their best in utilizing thei: 
equipment to the best advantage there will be plenty of cars 
and locomotives to meet all needs and that those that do the 
most to make this possible should have preference over others. 





EMBARGOES SHIPMENTS IN BOX CARS 


NorFOLK, VA., Oct. 29.—The special eastbound lumber con- 
ference committee located in this city received notice from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Saturday placing complete embargo 
effective Oct. 28 on all shipments loaded in box cars destined 
to points on its line or to points reached over its system. 
Shipments made Saturday will be moved in regular course. 
From information at hand, this embargo does not seem to 
apply to shipments on gondola or flat cars, but does apply to 
lumber as well as other commodities moving in box cars, the 
only exceptions being perishable freight and the movement of 
Government freight. 


PLAN VIGOROUS FIGHT AGAINST PROPOSED 
ADVANCE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 29.—J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, says 
that, while a meeting of the governing board of that organiza- 
tion has not yet been held, most of the members of the board 
have expressed themselves as in favor of a vigorous fight 
against the proposed advance of 15 percent in hardwood rates 
from Ohio and Mississippi river crossings into Central 
Freight Association and Eastern Trunk Line territories. He 
further declares that a plan of action has already been 
mapped out and that he and James E. Stark, president of the 
association, will be in Washington Nov. 5 when the hearing 
opens and that the attorneys of the association, J. V. Nor- 
man, Louisville, Ky., and Edward E. Haid, St. Louis, Mo., 
will also be on hand at that time. Representatives of the 
principal towns along the Ohio River will coéperate with 
officials of the association and Mr. Townshend declared today 
that this organization would represent at least 90 percent of 
the entire southern hardwood territory in this hearing. 

The decision to resist the advance is based primarily on 
the fact that the lumbermen believe that lumber is bearing 
all the freight cost the traffic will stand and on the additional 
fact that victory in the present instance in favor of the car- 
riers would undo all the splendid work done by the associ- 
ation in the previous case when the railroads sought ad- 
vances of 15 percent from southern producing points to all 
destinations in consuming territory. The old rates which 
were announced by the carriers are now under suspension, 
and, while advances from Ohio and Mississippi river crossings 
would be equivalent to only about one-half of what the pre- 
viously-sought advance would have been, it is pointed out by 
officials of the association that, if the eastern trunk lines are 
able to secure the advance they are seeking, the southern 
lines will quickly follow suit. 

J. H. Townshend said today that no tax will be assessed 
by the Government on shipments of lumber reaching destina- 
tion on or before midnight of Oct. 31, even tho freight bills 
thereon have not been paid up to that time. He further 
stated that the tax will be paid the same time as the freight 
bills are paid and that there will be a tax on switching 
charges as well as on freight bills. 








REFORM METHODS OF ISSUING SHIPMENT 
PERMITS 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 31.—Satisfactory reform in the methou 
of making shipments from the South over the New Haven sys 
tem by means of permits so that lumber transactions will no 
be wholly divulged at both ends, origin and destination, has 
been successfully brought about by the Massachusetts Whole- 
sale Lumber Association (Inc.), largely thru the efforts of its 
president, Hugh W. McDonough, of this city. 

At its business meeting preceding the Liberty Loan dinner 
on Oct. 13 the association took under consideration the oper 
ation of the present system of granting permits into en 
bargoed territory. Several members cited cases in which th« 
handling of the papers after a permit has been granted we! 
such as to disclose the entire transaction at both the origi 
and destination of the shipment. This was held by the ass‘ 
ciation to be not only extremely prejudicial to its business 
but in direct violation of Section 15 of the act of Congress 

A committee was appointed to draw up and present resolu- 
tions setting forth this condition from which the members 
claimed relief, and also requesting some change in process 
other than the present arbitrary demand that application for 
permits shall come from the consumer or ultimate consigne® 
only. “d 

Subsequent to this meeting of the association the New 
Haven and the Pennsylvania railroad companies entered into 
an agreement as to joint action in the issuing of embargo 
permits, and appointed a joint committee to act on them, to 
be known as the New Haven committee. 

President Hugh W. McDonough of the Massachusetts 
Wholesale Lumber Committee a few days ago had a confer- 
ence at New Haven with the New Haven Embargo Committee, 
at which a tentative agreement was made regarding the issu- 
ance of permits, to the following effect : 

All applications for permits covering shipments moving 
thru the Virginia gateways for points on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad are to be made by shippers and 
filed with the Norfolk committee direct when cars are going 
to ultimate consignees or consumers. In cases where ship- 
ments are to be consigned to wholesalers, shippers are to fill 
out application blanks directed to the special eastbound lum- 
ber conference committee at Norfolk, and mail to the whole- 
salers in New England who are to insert in same names of 
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ultimate consignees and then file with the Norfolk committee. 

It was suggested that in all such applications the whole- 
saler insert the names of parties to whom copies of the per- 
mit should be sent (presumably to the shipper and whole- 
saler only). The railroad officials have promised to be 
guided by directions given in permits and will use proper 
care to prevent name of ultimate consignee being divulged to 
shipper and shipper’s name to ultimate consignee. After 
permits are filed with the Norfolk committee in proper form, 
that committee will forward application to the New Haven 
committee for modification of embargo in each case, and 
when circumstances permit the New Haven committee will 
notify the Norfolk committee to accept cars, on receipts of 
which authority the Norfolk committee will issue permit 
-ending copies as above outlined. 

The New Haven committee retains the right to take up with 
the ultimate consignee the question of urgency of need, but 
vill in no case give name of shipper when shipment is to be 
onsigned to a wholesaler. As a substitute for investigation 
by the railroad it is suggested by the association that letters 
ec obtained from the ultimate consignee by the wholesaler and 
ihat they be forwarded to the New Haven committee with a 
‘tter referring to the application covering the car. In such 
cases, the committee will not bother to approach the ultimate 

msignee on the subject. 

Communications for the New Haven committee should be 
addressed to Room 106, General Office Building, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., New Haven, Conn. 

The above arrangement is now in operation. Lumber deal- 
ers here confidently expect it will result in a much better 
protection of their own business interests and in a better and 
more regular movement of much needed lumber from south- 
ern points. When a month and more ago the New Haven 
began issuing permits, that fact was greatly welcomed, but 
he divulging of entire transactions caused much annoyance. 


RAILROAD CONVICTED UNDER REBATING ACT 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Oct. 29.—The trial of the Ouachita & 
Northwestern Railroad Co., referred to last week, resulted 
n a jury in the United States court here returning a verdict 
convicting the defendant company on one count under the 
lederal rebating—Elkins—act, and the acquittal of the de- 
fendant on another count. Sentence has not yet been passed, 
ihe company being granted until Oct. 31 to file motion for 
new trial. 

There were originally ten counts, but eight of them were 
sbandoned, leaving only one each to cover two alleged offenses. 
The Government set up that the Iron Mountain Railroad had 
a rate of $2.70 on coal from the Illinois mines, particularly 
from Scranton and Bush, Ill, to Clarks, La., junction point of 
the Ouachita & Northwestern road, where there is a large 
sawmill of the Louisiana Central Lumber Co. The Govern- 
ment’s point was that the joint rates out of which the de- 
fendant company would get 40 cents applies beyond Clarks, 
ihe first place at whith it applies being Castor, La., on the 
defendant line. The defendant company in buying coal had it 
billed to Castor, it is claimed, but made no attempt to move 
it beyond Clarks, where it was unloaded, but nevertheless the 
defendant applied for and received the 40 cents division. 
One count covered this point. The other count, the one on 
which there was an acquittal, alleged that a device was used 
by the defendant, namely, that the defendant had the coal 
billed to Castor and moved it to Castor, but took it back to 
Clarks to be used there. As this trial failed to have a test 
carried out upon point of device, another case will have to 
be brought against some defendant to cover the device alle- 
ration, 

A minimum fine of $1,000 is authorized. 








TO CONSIDER PROPOSED RATE ADVANCES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 29.—A special meeting of the board 
of governors of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
will be called soon by James E. Stark, president, to consider 
proposed advances in freight rates on lumber from Ohio 
crossings to consuming markets in the North and East. The 
Memphis lumbermen are thoroly aroused over the proposed 
advances, and will vigorously oppose any effort to disturb 
present rates to Eastern or Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory. 





NEW RATES ARE POSTPONED 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 29.—The new lumber rates on lum- 
ber and cooperage stock from the Southwest to Paducah, 
K\y., over the Illinois Central and other lines, will not be- 
ome effective until Jan, 1, 1918, according to a recent mes- 
age from George B. McGinty, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to Con W. Craig, of the Paducah Board of 
lrade, which, with the Paducah Cooperage Co., was inter- 

ted in the case. The new rates were to have become 
effective on June 15, and were postponed to Oct. 15, but 
have been further delayed awaiting the outcome of the in- 
iunction proceedings filed against the commission by the 
carriers, and recently heard in the Federal court at Louis- 
ville. A decision will probably be handed down shortly by 
Judge Walter Evans, of Louisville. 





DECISIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission in an unanimous. opinion has dismissed the com- 
plaint of the Peshtigo Lumber Co., of Peshtigo, Wis., against 
the Wisconsin Northwestern Railway Co. et al., claiming dam- 
ages due to the misrouting of 547 carloads of saw logs, 
shipped from Taylor's Rapids, Wis., to Peshtigo during the 
period from April 3 to July 1, 1914, inclusive. Shipments 
moved interstate over the Wisconsin Northwestern and the 
Dunbar & Wausaukee railways from Taylor’s Rapids to Con- 
stine, Wis., ahd thence over the Wisconsin & Michigan Rail- 
way to Peshtigo, approximately 105 miles. There was an 
intrastate route between the points in question via the Wis- 
consin & Northwestern to Girard Junction, the Milwaukee 
road to Bagley Junction and thence via the Wisconsin & 
Michigan to Peshtigo. The commission finds that the rate 
applied via the route of movement was lower than the com- 
bination rate legally applicable via the intrastate route. 

In another opinion the commission awards $100 reparation 
to the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., of Meridian, Miss., on certain 
shipments of lumber from Suqualena, Miss., to various inter- 
state destinations, milled in transit at Meridian. The Mobile 
& Ohio and its connections collected switching charges in 
addition to the line haul charges. The commission finds that 
the switching charges should have been absorbed. 

The J. J. Newman Lumber Co., of Hattiesburg and Sumrall, 
Miss., is awarded $99 reparation with interest in another 
opinion involving demurrage charges collected at New Or- 
leans on eleven carloads of lumber shipped from the two 
points named to New Orleans for export. The export tariffs 


of the New Orleans & Northeastern and New Orleans Great 
Northern railroads provide for ten days’ free time, which the 


commission finds were not allowed on the shipments in- 
volved. 





QUICK CAR HANDLING URGED 


To Offset Embargoes and Car Shortage— 
Wholesalers Suggest Methods 


New York, Oct. 29.—The special railroad conference 
committee of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association has been considering the transportation out- 
look for the next few months, both as regards car supply 
and embargo conditions thruout the country. In response 
to a request made by that committee the commission on 
car service, at Washington, outlines the present situation 
and forecasts the immediate future as follows: 


The embargoes referred to are the result of general con- 
gestion on the lines mentioned, and while conditions may be 
somewhat improved during the next few weeks, yet it is likely 
that when cold weather arrives with its consequent slowing- 
down effect on the railroads, and with probable increased 
offerings of freight, the congestion may be of serious conse- 
quence. 

No one can actually forecast the extent to which the facili- 
ties of the transportation lines will be overburdened during 
the coming winter, but it is generally conceded that the in- 
creasing demands of the Government will retard the handling 
of many classes of commercial freight. 

Embargoes and preferential orders will of course be based 
on the relative importance of commodities, and no doubt 
some classes of freight will be more or less delayed in move- 
ment. We can not hope to é@liminate these troubles, but the 
extent of minimization depends upon efforts of the carriers 
plus detailed and individual efforts of freight shippers and 
receivers. 

One of the greatest factors in a condition of this kind is the 
prompt unloading of cars. It would surprise you to know the 
vast number of loaded cars held in various railroad yards 
and terminals awaiting acceptance and unloading by con- 
signees. Every car so held adds to the drain on facilities of 
the carriers. This commission, in conjunction with various 
subcommittees located thruout the country, is exerting every 
effort to reduce the accumulation of loads held for consignees, 
and we take this opportunity to ask the active codperation 
of your committee of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. If you will help us to control these accumula- 
tions, the result will be equivalent to an extension in railroad 
facilities and the benefit will be mutual. 


The railroad conference committee, in view of the seri- 
ous transportation difficulties confronting shippers, reit- 
erates the necessity of full and prompt loading as well 
as quick unloading of all cars. It strongly recommends 
the use of certain forms which have been approved and 
are in use by a large number of trades. Such a system, 
by insuring performance, gets results. 

The first of these forms is a communication to be 
signed by the president or general manager of the com- 
pany and sent to the shipping department. The following 
model is suggested, which can be adapted to individual 
requirements: 


“He who saves a pound of tractive power is fighting for his 
country and for the freedom of the world.” 
To THE SHIPPING DEPARTMENT: 
Our company has its “bit” to do in winning the war. 
can help break car shortage. 
What we can do: 
(a) Get fuller carleading. 
stenciled weight capacity. 
(b) Increase excess of credits over debits. Don’t use all 
your free time; load or unload earliest possible moment. 
How we can do it: 
1. Install forms similar to the attached and keep for 
each car loaded or unloaded a record of performance. 
2. Talk often with our employees about this patriotic 
opportunity. 
3. Report to me monthly for conference showing com- 
parison with previous month and with corresponding month 
a year ago where data is available. This comparison 
should show average weight of carload and average pounds 
short of full carload in-bound and out-bound, total credits, 
total debits, and total demurrage, names of consignors who 
have habitually underloaded, names of consignees who order 
short carloads. 
4. Write for coéperation of consignors in fuller car- 
loading and consignees in ordering full carloads. 
Yours for victory, 





We 


The limit is 10 percent above 


“Waste by any one of us in any sphere is aid and comfort 
to the enemy.” 


There are two record forms suggested, one headed 
‘¢Outbound (the other ‘‘Inbound’’) Loading and Deten- 
tion Record for Week Ending » at Bee 
Each form has eleven columns, those for the outbound form 
being headed as follows: Date shipped; car initials and 
number; destination; commodity; marked capacity of car 
(pounds); weight of car (pounds); loaded less than 
marked capacity (pounds); reasons why car was not 
loaded to marked capacity; car detained for loading from 
time placed for loading (hours); free loading time 
(hours); reasons why car was not loaded within free 
time. 

The eleven columns of the ‘‘Inbound’’ form are headed 
as follows: Date received; car initials and number; 
shipped from; shipper; commodity; marked capacity of 
ear (pounds) ; weight of load (pounds) ; loaded less than 
marked capacity (pounds); car detained for unloading 
from time placed for unloading (ours); free unloading 
time (hours); reasons why car was not unloaded within 
free time. 

Explanatory footnotes appended to each of the two 
forms read as follows: 


For “Inbound” form—Where commodity is of such charac- 
ter that cubical capacity is not approximately the same as 
weight capacity, the shipping department will find it advan- 
tageous to designate for such commodity what is a fair full 
load in this car and modify the heading of the column headed 
“Loaded less than marked capacity (pounds)”’ to read “Short 
of full load (pounds).” : 

The reason for underloading inbound is either neglect by 
the consignor or instructions by the consignee to underload. 
The consignee can initiate the remedy by requesting consignor 
to load fuller or by ordering in such quantities that fuller 
loading is facilitated. c 

For “Outbound” form—Where commodity is of such char- 
acter that cubical capacity is not approximately the same as 
weight capacity, the shipping department will find it ad- 
vantageous to designate for such commodity what is a fair 
full load in this car and modify the heading of column headed 
“Loaded less than marked capacity (pounds)” to read “Short 
of full load (pounds).” 

Vhere the above change in column heading is made, the 
column headed “Reasons why car was not loaded to marked 
capacity” also should be changed, to read “Reason why car 
was not loaded full.” The reason for underloading outbound 
is either neglect by the consignor or instructions by the con- 
signee to underload. The consignor can initiate the remedy 
by loading fuller in the absence of consignee’s instructions, 
or by requesting the consignee to order in such quantities as 
will facilitate fuller loading. 
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Ready to Ship: 


1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common & Better 
Rock Elm (Jacket Boards.) 


2 cars 12-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 
Rock Elm. 
Tell us your needs today. 


““FAMOUS” SHAWANO COUNTY HARD MAPLE. 


GILL-ANDREWS 
wausay, wisconsin LUMBER CO. 


frm KNOW 




























Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers / 2: 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 

who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 


Flooring. 


Members of 
Maple Flooring 





Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 





We are in position to quote you 
attractive prices on 


BEECH 


300 M. feet, 6-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE 


100 M. feet, 5-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE FLOORING 


54 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” No. 1 
33 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” Clear 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 








We Offer pry stock 


1 small car 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 

1 car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Bt’r Basswood. 

2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Hard Maple. 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash. 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Maple. 

3 cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Birch. 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 


runs wide. 
2 cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 
Tell Us Your Needs Today. 


Eau Claire Lumber Co.,"*“\fi2'* 








‘Dry Hardwoods 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 


1 car 4-4No.1C. & B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Bircd 
3 cars 4-4 No.1 .&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 











Vameioe & Jarvis Lumber Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. y 





By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 

accountant and factory costs specialist. 
$12.50, postpaid. 

431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS 


American Lumberman, 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 





REDWOOR. 


possesses a soft texture, beautiful grain 
and deep, rich color which adds beauty 
to the home when used for interior trim. 
Buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D.MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York 


Saginaw Kansas City 








LONG FIR JOISTS“. 
ano BIG TIMBERS ==" 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 








ars: H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
Railroad Material Dimension and Boards 


Select Common Rough Clears 


Car Material 6 6 FIR’ 9 Cedar Poles 


Hill Logging Co. 


BUNKER, WASH. 


No Kilns Manufacturers 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesung and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 


the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

















CITY BOOMS WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


Selects Yellow Pine for Most Important 
Streets—Specifications Announced 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—After a costly and lengthy 
experiment on the city’s most crowded and most impor- 
tant thorofare, Washington Street, with other pavement, 
the public works department of this city and its street 
commissioners have adopted the southern yellow pine 
paving block for the future wood pavements of the city. 
Downtown Washington Street, where it runs thru the 
shopping district, between Court Avenue and Eliot Street, 
now has its sidewalks piled with new longleaf paving 
blocks ready to be put in place. 

Tremont Street from Boylston Street to Common, also 
in the downtown section, will also be paved with southern 
yellow pine blocks. On Washington Street the city will 
put in 7870 square yards of these blocks and the Boston 
Elevated Railway Co. will put in 3000 square yards more, 
all at a cost of $3.40 a square yard, as the concrete base 
under the old pavement will not have to be replaced. 
The smaller section on Tremont Street will entail putting 
in a concrete base at $1 per square yard extra. The wood 
paving on Washington and Tremont streets, plus short 
lengths of grouted granite pavement on Park, Beacon 
and Somerset street grades, will total a cost of $76,000 
to the city. The city finds wood block with base costs 
about the same as granite, which latter, cement grouted, 
is figured at $4.38 a square yard. The wood blocks will 
be put in forty to the square yard. Blocks here are laid 
with 90 degree body courses, straight across the street. 


Present Boston requirements for wood block pavement 
differ somewhat from those of other cities. They are in 
part as follows: 


The wood to be treated is to be well seasoned southern long- 
leaf yellow pine, not less than 80 percent of heart, of a 
texture permitting satisfactory treatment, and is to be sub- 
ject to inspection at the works in the stick before being 
sawed into blocks. The annual rings are to average not less 
than seven to the inch, measured radially from the heart, 
and in no case less than five to the inch. 

All blocks are to be of sound timber, free from bark, loose 
and hollow knots, worm holes, knot holes or other defects 
which would be detrimental to the life of the blocks or inter- 
fere with laying. No second growth timber is to be allowed. 
The paving blocks cut from the above lumber are to be well 
manufactured, truly rectangular and of uniform dimensions. 

The blocks are to be thoroly treated and impregnated with 


4 


The wood paving question has come home to the State 
Street bankers here, and they are in high dudgeon over 
the commissiorers’ wish to repave with granite the head 
of State Street, where Deyonshire crosses, by the oli 
State house and the famous circle of granite paving 
blocks in the street that marks the scene of the famou: 
Boston massacre. All the bankers, many of whom are 
located within a stone’s throw of the massacre circle 
have made constant complaints of the disturbance cause:! 
their office routine by the noise of horses and wago 
wheels on the granite pavement. The commissioner 0: 
public works wishes to repave with granite, because of tho 
steep grade at this point. The bankers wish to have woo 
blocks for paving on State Street. It is a peculiar lay 
of this city that the commissioner of public works ca 
not change the type of paving in any street without the 
consent of the street commissioners and they, on complain: 
of parties abutting, must give a hearing. So last July 
a hearing was held at which the bankers told woeful tak 
of the noise of granite pavements and extolled the noise- 
less virtues of wood paving, and at which truckmen an 
the friends of the animals, including the Society for th 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, told of how hard woo! 
on a grade is to horses, and of the interruption to traffic 
on a much used street where wood is laid on a grad 
The street commissioners have as yet made no decision a 
to whether to put wood blocks on Boston’s ‘‘Wa! 
Street.’’ 


BIG VIADUCT T0 BE OF WOOD 


Railway Structure for Freight and Pas. 
sengers Will Carry Heavy Loads 





TacoMA, WASH., Oct. 27.—Of wood construction thru 
out is the big viaduct just being completed over the Chi 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway tracks on th 
Tacoma tidelands. There are six spans over the networ 
of tracks like those shown in the picture and the ap 
proaches are each about 500 feet in length and built o: 
piling. The structure is designed to carry the heavies 
loads and is 44 feet wide over all, including a 24-foo 
roadway, a street car track and a sidewalk. The viaduc 
and approach cost $50,000, being paid for jointly by th 
railroad and the city, and will be used for operation 0! 
the new tidelands municipally-owned carline which run 
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NEW WOODEN VIADUCT OVER RAILROAD TRACKS ON TACOMA TIDELANDS 


an antiseptic and waterproofing oil of the character herein- 
after described. he method of treatment is to be such as 
conforms to the best and most advanced knowledge of the art, 
the purpose of the city being to allow contractors to manu- 
facture blocks by following any preferred detail and by the 
use of any process which may be properly adapted to secure 
the results demanded—namely, that all the parts of each 
individual block are to be thoroly impregnated with the pre- 
servative, which will require not less than 20 pounds per 
cubic foot of wood. 

The antiseptic and waterproofing oil is to have a specific 
gravity of not iess than 1.12 at 38 degrees centigrade. The 
oil is to contain not more than 5 percent of matter insoluble 
by continuous hot extraction with benzole and chloroform. 
The oil is to yield not more than one percent of distillate 
below 150 degrees centigrade or more than 25 percent below 
315 degrees centigrade when distilled in accordance with the 
method described in bulletin No. 65 of the American Rail- 
way Engineering & Maintenance of Way Association. The 
oil is to be free from petroleum or asphaltic residues. 

The rails of street car tracks are to have the spaces be- 
neath the heads and next the webs filled flush with the out- 
side heads with mortar. 

On the surface of the concrete base is to be spread a sand 


bed one inch thick, to be struck to a true surface exactly- 


parallel with the top of the finished pavement. 

Expansion joints are to be made along each edgestone, the 
filler to consist of a preformed prism of asphaltum, to be set 
on edge in the sand bed. 

Upon the sand bed prepared as above the blocks are to be 
laid with the grain vertical, in straight courses, at right 
angles with the line of the street, unless otherwise directed 
by the commissioner, with as tight joints as possible, each 
block being firmly bedded in the sand so as to form a true and 
even surface. 

The joints in the body of the pavement are to be filled 
with clean, sharp, fine-screened sand, entirely free from loam 
or earthy matter and perfectly dry. This sand is to be thoro- 
ly broomed till the joints are completely filled, when the sur- 
plus sand is to be broomed off and the pavement rolled with 
a tandem steam road roller weighing from five to seven tons 
till the surface is uniform and the blocks firmly bedded. 

Where the wood block pavement is laid on streets having 
a gradient of more than 3 percent the upper edge of each 
block is to be cut away for a width of one fourth inch, so 
as to provide a transverse groove of that width and depth be- 
tween each course of blocks, or such other construction is to 
be used as will in the opinion of the commissioner provide an 
equally good foothold for horses, 


Not only has the public works department determined 
that longleaf yellow pine shall be the type of wood 
paving block henceforth used, but it has determined to 
put in wood pavement wherever possible and reasonable 
in the downtown section of the city, 





from the city to the new ship yards on the tideland: 
including the Todd plant, the Foundation Co., and som 
of the new sawmills. The car line will be used to haul 
freight as well as passengers. Tacoma mills supplied the 
lumber. 

There were 1,333,333 feet of lumber and 42,440 linear 


_ feet of piling used in construction of the viaduct. Th 


first car was operated over it last Wednesday. 





POEM DEPICTS LUMBERMEN’S SITUATION 


BAuTIMoRE, Mp., Oct. 23.—John S. Helfrich, a whole 
sale lumberman here, with office in the Law Building, has 
received the following lament from a correspondent dow: 
in Florida anent the car situation, which will doubtles 
touch a responsible chord in the hearts of members 0 
the trade generally: 


The Railroad Man’s Lament 


A lumberman got into heaven one day— 
A wonderful thing, but true— 
By bribing St. Peter with princely pay 
To allow him to scramble thru. 
He flew to the realm where blissfully rest 
The railroad men ransomed from all earth’s jars, 
And he greeted them with this rude request, 
“Look here, I must have more cars!” 


Then the railroad men started a terrible din; 
Their anger was awful to see, 
And they screamed: “If you let those durned lumbermen i! 
Heaven’s not what it’s cracked up to be! 
Come, give us a transfer and do not delay, 
To your hellish brimstone bars! 
Oh, even in heaven can’t we get away 
From the cry of ‘cars, more cars?” 


Now that’s the reason you find them where 
The climate’s so terribly warm, 

And whenever a lumberman shows up there 
With glee in line they form. 

They grab him and toss him with might and main 
Onto the griddle of fiery bars, 

Where he sizzles and sputters and writhes in pain 
And forgets to cry for cars. 
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FRANCE REQUESTS OFFERS FROM MANUFACTURERS 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—Commercial Attache 
',W. A. Veditz, of Paris, France, on Sept. 15, transmitted 
report to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
.eree in which he said that the French Minister of the 
terior has decided to arrange immediately for the 
inufacture of numerous articles intended for the use of 
e population of those regions of France from which the 
emy has recently been expelled. With this object in 
ew, he has requested offers from manufacturers and 
‘alers capable of furnishing the required goods. These 
mpetitive offers will then be examined and important 
» arehases made on behalf of the Government. Bids are 
-sked for immediately for the manufacture of 20,000 
ooden bed frames, in forty lots of 500 each, each manu- 
icturer being allowed to bid upon five lots; for the man- 
faeture of 10,000 school desks with seats, in twenty lots 
’ 500 each, each manufacturer being permitted to bid 
u a maximum of five lots; for 10,000 cement sinks, with 
uxiliary parts. Further bids will be invited later for 
‘her lines of goods required by the population of the 
territory formerly invaded. 





STATE TIMBER SOLD BY COMPETITIVE BIDS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 31—The sale of Minnesota 
tate timber at the capitol building in St. Paul yesterday 
id not dispose of the expected amount of timber. About 
),000,000 feet, largely low grade timber, was sold and 
.pproximately $100,000 was realized. Only eighty-two 
acts were sold, no bids being made on forty-two tracts, 
ud eighty-four tracts being withdrawn when State For- 
ster W. T. Cox refused to approve the listings on vari- 
ous grounds, mainly those of under appraisals. Of the 

acts sold, forty-nine went at the appraised prices, and 
thirty-three brought out competitive bidding. Cedar posts 
brought good prices, and one lot of pulp wood was bid 
ip from the appraised price of $1.35 to $3.71 a cord. 

A supplementary sale is to take place Nov. 7, when 
large quantities of fire-killed timber of good quality will 

be offered. 


LUMBERMAN-BALLOONIST EXPERT GOES TO TEXAS 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Oct. 31—J. W. Bemis, vice president 
of the Ozan Lumber Co., who, as president of the Mis- 
souri Aeronautical Society, has devoted much of his time 
io the United States Army Balloon School, conducted 
under the auspices of the society in St. Louis since last 
May, is now in San Antonio, Tex. Mr. Bemis went to 
‘Texas to arrange for the winter camp of the balloon 
school. Several flights already have been made at San 
\ntonio. 

Twenty-five men are now at winter camp, and the 
twenty men remaining here will depart tomorrow, under 
command of Maj. Albert Bond Lambert, to join them. 
Six balloons and other equipment will go with the men; 
fourteen balloons, five automobile trucks, 500 sand bags, 
twenty balloon baskets, ete., already have gone. 

The southern balloon cantonment consists of a large 
barracks, with a bath house adjoining, a mess hall, a 
hangar with floor space for twenty balloons, an office 
building and a store room. 
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PLACE LARGE CONTRACTS FOR SHIP MATERIAL 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 29.—Contracts for 20,000,000 
feet of fir, to be used in the construction of twenty steam 
auxiliary schooners for the French Government, have been 
placed by the Foundation Co. of New York, with the In- 
man-Poulsen Lumber Co. and the N. E. Ayer Lumber Co., 
of this city. The Foundation company has a large yard 
here where the vessels will be built. It is estimated that 
about 1,300,000 feet of lumber will enter into the con- 
struction of each vessel. 





AS A MAN THINKS 


In a Pennsylvania lumber camp, such as is pictured by 
Douglas Malloch in his new book ‘‘ Tote-road and Trail,’’ 

as an old lumberjack who had the usual disregard of 
thrift. He would toil an entire winter in the woods and 
then spend his season’s earnings, in two weeks or less, 
in a pyrotechnical display of wealth in town in the spring. 
\nd it was the same with what he earned in two or three 
months’ labor on the drive or in the sawmill. Generally 
after the first day he had no very clear recollection of 
where either he or the money went. But when he ‘‘came 


The Indians 


Had Homes That Showed the 
Lack of Expert Building Service 





Living in simple wigwams, and having no one 
to consult as to how to build better homes, 
they had to be content with a mere shelter. 


You Can Profit by Our Building Service 


If you are going to build a house, barn or gar- 
age, our assistance in submitting plans and 
helpful suggestions about how to avoid waste, 
cut costs and improve appearances, should 
prove very valuable to you. It costs nothing 
to come in and talk the matter over. 


- SCHALLER-YOUNG 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Phone No. 6 











A GOOD AD FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


to’’ he was always apparently satisfied, tho his money was 
all gone, and contented himself with this bit of true 
lumberjack philosophy: 

‘¢ Well, anyway, I had an awful good time! ’’ 

The other day one of his old comrades, now well-to-do, 
encountered him in a day coach on a railroad train en 
route to Canada to spend his declining years with a more 
prosperous brother. 

‘*It is pretty hard, isn’t it,’? remarked the friend, ‘‘to 
work all your life and then, when you get to be sixty-five, 
not to have a dollar to show for it, and have to depend 
on somebody else in your old age?’’ 

‘¢Maybe,’’ said the lumberjack, ‘‘maybe. But I had 
an awful good time! ’’ 


(Concluded from page 36) 
idea of a building and loan association. The work of 
starting the organization was assigned to Robert J. 
Richardson, assistant auditor of the company. Mr. Rich- 
ardson is the secretary of the association and whatever 
success it has attained has been largely thru his efforts. 

Mr. Richardson made a careful study of the laws 
governing such associations; he talked with secretaries 
of associations here and elsewhere and thoroly examined 
their workings. He incorporated into the United Rail- 
ways Building & Loan Association all of the best of the 
ideas used by other associations, and then added a few 
of his own, as the result of his observations. 

Discussing the association and its scope with a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Richardson 
said: 

There is no question but that the building and loam asso- 
ciation promotes thrift and makes better men. It has worked 
wonders for our men, and it can do the same thing for the 
toilers of other corporations. In fact, such an association 
is a splendid thing for any community. 

We believe, and base this belief on our observance of our 
employees since the association has been started, that, owing 
to the fact that they have obligated themselves to pay for a 
part of the cost of their home, they are more careful and 

ave a great deal more interest in their work. We have 
noticed that the wives of our employees take even more in- 
terest in the association and its benefits, and that they are 
responsible for creating in their husbands a desire to own 
their homes. 

The association has created a much better feeling between 
the company and its employees. It has doubled the responsi- 
bility of the workers, and there now is more of a common 
bond between labor and capital than ever existed before. 

We find that most of the employees appreciate the benefits 
to be derived from such an association. They have come 
more and more to realize the advantages of owning a home, 
and with this love instilled into them they have become less 
migratory. They are becoming better citizens and are doing 
their share in the upbuilding of the community. 


How the Plan Works Out 


Mr. Richardson explained that a man who wishes to buy 
a piece of property, worth, say, $3,000, upon which to 
build a home is required to have at least $800 to $1,000 
in cash. The man is given to understand that it is not 
difficult to obtain this sum if he will but save $5 or $10 
or more a month. 

Under the United Railways plan, employees may pay 
for their stock either in cash, or it may be taken from 
their salaries on orders to that effect. Thus the men are 
saved the necessity of reporting to the office to make 
payments. ‘‘We find,’’? added Mr. Richardson, ‘‘that 
some of the men who insist on making the payments them- 
selves do not always get here, finding other ways, mostly 
harmful, of spending their money on the way.’’ 

Before money is loaned to a stockholder to buy prop- 
erty upon which to build a home, the property is in- 
spected and appraised by a loan committee, thus prevent- 
ing the men from being imposed upon by unscrupulous 
real estate agents. 

Members of the association may withdraw their pay- 
ments at any time, altho the association has the right 
to take thirty days to pay withdrawing members. This 
rule has never been enforced. Mr. Richardson said: 

The most important thing in starting a building and loan 
association after the charter has been obtained is to issue a 
prospectus, detailing the plan thereof. The purposes of the 
association must be set out in an attractive manner and 
every detail explained. In our various booklets we have found 
a system of questions and answers to be very satisfactory. 

I believe in persistent publicity. We are continually call- 
ing to the attention of men the value of our association, using 
posters and booklets. We try to reach the women members 
of the family, because, as I have said before, they are even 
more important than the men to consider. ’ 

The United Railways has a system of bonuses to em- 
ployees. On the envelopes making the first payment, Mr. 
Richardson had an advertisement inviting the men to 
invest this bonus in stock in the building and loan 
association. 

One of the most effective posters used by the company 
shows a man holding rent receipts in one hand and a 
beautiful home in the other, with the question, ‘“At the 
end of ten years, which will you have?’’ putting it straight 
up to the men to decide. 

In addition to his other duties Mr. Richardson is sec- 
retary of the Missouri State League of Building & Loan 
Associations. He said that there are now 158 associations 
in the State, with a combined capital of $100,000,000. 
He is now serving his second term as an officer in the 
State league. 








HYMENEAL 


_SUMNER-MITCHELL.—The world of society in many 
cities is interested in the nuptials of Miss Myrtle Mitchell, 
of Negaunee, Mich., and Bishop Walter T. Sumner, for- 
merly of Chicago and now of Portland, Ore., which are set 
for New Year’s Day in Chicago in the Cathedral of SS. 
Peter and Paul, where Bishop Sumner was ordained and 
where he later was consecrated bishop. Only immediate 
relatives and a few close friends of the couple will attend. 
The service will be read by Bishop Charles P. Anderson, 
of Chicago. The bride-to-be is the daughter of the late 
Samuel Mitchell, who for many years was identified with 
large lumber interests in the Northwest. 


TWOHY-DEARY.—Miss Marie M. Deary, daughter of 
the late William Deary, who managed large lumber inter- 
ests at Potlatch, Ida., was married last week at San Fran- 
cisco to Robert Twohy, of: Portland, Ore., a nephew of 

a . Twohy, president of the Old National Bank, of 
Spokane, Wash. 
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CIiFic 


LUMBER 
AGENCY 


~ ABERDEEN, WASH. } 


‘ Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
| and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 
Cedar ‘Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles 


Bevel Siding. 
Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce and aees Bevel Siding. 
Yellow Fir— Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. A: MOORE, Representative, 
Minneapolis Sales Office: 


727 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
M. T. OWENS, Representative. 











— 
Idaho 


White Fir, Spruce 


and Cedar 








Pine Redwood 
Western 
Pacific Coast Pin e 


Lumber 





California White & Sugar Pine ; 


Factory Plank 
For Prices, address, 







W:|-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 





General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 





Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, 

Bevel 
Siding and Finish, 
Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles. 























WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 

















Washington. Send us your inquiries. 

IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD || WIETNERN 

“PINE umn a _ = Wa pane 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. a Seem 

















NDEX- . 
| Lumber — cory 
A 


Mills at INDEX, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 

Rough Green Clears 

Tank Stock 

| oe CARS — Lumber and Shingles 





y, 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 

HOQUIAM, WASH. : 

Our i CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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SEATTLE 














EAGLE BRAND 
5 XXXXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
3 XXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA *A* 


PERSONAL PRIDE We take pride in having the largest and 
best equipped mill ever built. Latest improved machinery. This 
enables us to turn out a Shingle as near perfection as possible. 
PERSONAL INSPECTiON We employ an inspector who 

oes nothing else but inspect our Shingles. On job 10 hours a 
day 6 days a week. In this way we keep our stock uniform. 
PERSONAL GUARANTEE We stand back of our Shingles 
with our personal guarantee that they are as supoeneeted in 
grading rules. 

_ We solicit correspondence. Ask for grading rules and other 
circulars. 





es 


TRADE ‘MARK 


We want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


























‘ 


Special 


5-4, 6-4, 8-4, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Shop and Selects 


PINE 


Soft and Wide 


for Factory Purposes. 


Tell Us Your Needs. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


General Office SEATTLE 835 Henry Building 
= Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 7 


Oregon 
White 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR | 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, V/ASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 





Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 








RETAILER ADVISES ALL FIRMS TO OPERATE TRUCKS 





Novel Body Design Allows Long and Short Lumber to Be Carried at the Same Time—Hauls 
9,000 Feet in One Load 





A BOOSTER AFTER SEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


About seven years ago, the building material firm of Franck 
D. Lawrence & Son, of Geneva, IIl., purchased its first truck. 
This was a light, one-ton affair and, despite the crude work- 
manship of those days, gave such satisfaction that when it 
was worn out the company purchased another one. Today 
the company is employing two trucks right along in the busi- 
ness and Franck D. Lawrence of the firm velieves very firmly 
in the necessity of motor truck delivery for a retail yard. 
Mr. Lawrence believes in superintending the construction 
of any improvements in his retail business, and so it is not 
surprising to know that he designed the bodies. 

At present, one 3-ton truck is in use and one 1-ton truck. 
The larger truck has a flat, stake body, 6x12 feet behind 
the driver’s seat. The driver’s seat, however, is only 3 
feet wide and placed directly in the middle of the truck, 
so when it is necessary to transport long material the long 
stuff is loaded on the outside and shoved up ahead so that 
it practically balances upon the bed of the truck. By this 
simple, yet entirely practical device, the company is able 
to deliver lumber of any length and as in most loads there 
are only a few pieces of extremely long lumber, the plan 
works to the very great satisfaction of all concerned. Of 
course, when a good sized load of long lumber is to be 
transported, it sometimes fences the driver’s seat in pretty 
well so that he either has to climb over it or go around in 
front and climb over the front of the engine. However, the 
main trick is to get the lumber delivered, and for that pur- 
pose the truck is right up and doing. 

A case in point is worthy of mention in this respect. 
He ordered some lumber from a distributing firm in Chi- 
cago not so very long ago, but when the shipment came along 
it contained a number of large timbers of such length that 
they could not be used in his yards. In fact, the timbers 
were included in the shipment by error and were mostly 
10x10s or 12x12s, ranging from 16 to 30 feet in length. 
Cars were very hard to obtain at that time and the freight 
rate from Geneva to Chicago on a good sized batch of tim- 
bers amounts to quite a bit. So, when Mr. Lawrence viewed 
the shipment, he decided to press the heavy truck into emer- 
gency service. The truck was then brought around, the 
timbers loaded on it and the goods started for Chicago. 
Altho it took the truck two trips to return all of the timbers, 
the expense of doing so was much less than had they been 
shipped back by rail. 

Franck D. Lawrence & Son handle a great deal of coal, 
cement, and bulk lime, and find the trucks very handy for 
this business. In handling coal, stakes are put in place on 
the body and home made sideboards are put up, which are 
braced by iron rods. A tail board is also put in so that the 
coal is just as perfectly confined as in a wagon, and delivery 
is quite simple by this means. The wide, flat body of the 
larger truck is especially handy for loading cement and 
lime, much of which is handled in bulk by the company. 
The small truck also has a home-made stake body but it is 
only 6 feet square behind the driver’s cab, which is 3 feet 
wide. In transporting long timbers, the same process is 
followed as with the big truck; namely, the big timbers are 
shoved up alongside of the driver’s cab until they balance 
on the 6-foot body. The small truck is equipped with pneu- 
matic tires and ordinarily is driven at a speed of from 15 
to 18 miles an hour. The larger truck is seldom driven at 
more than 10 miles, and is equipped with solid tires. 

The company also operates a yard at St. Charles, IIl. 
Mr. Lawrence says that the tricks are of great service in 
that they enable the company to fill orders from either yard 
and so if the stock is broken at one point, the order does not 
have to be turned down or the lumber borrowed from some 
other yard. In the old days, when teams were employed for 
delivering all the material, the time that it took to go from 
one yard and back to the other was so great that this matter 
of filling out broken items could not be considered even tho 
the yards are only 2% miles apart. Now, however, as Mr. 
Lawrence puts it, the big truck can leave about 11 o’clock, 
go to St. Charles, get a load of lumber, and return to Geneva 
by noon. The use of trucks has also increased the sales 
territory of the company. Towns are quite thick in the vicinity 
of Geneva, so that it is only natural that Geneva contractors 
get more or less jobs five to ten miles from Geneva. Those 
that are in the habit of dealing with Franck D. Lawrence 
& Son, of course, prefer to continue to deal with the firm 
if they are sure that the material can be secured promptly, 
even tho they do take a contract to build a house nine or 
ten miles away. This summer, according to Mr. Lawrence, 
several examples of this occurred, Geneva contractors building 
houses outside of the ordinary sales territory, but knowing 
that the company had a motor truck and that it would 
deliver the material to the job, ordered the lumber from the 
Geneva company. The firm delivers lumber anywhere from 
eight to ten miles from Geneva, ordinarily, but, upon occasion, 
delivers as far as twenty miles. 

It is very interesting to hear Mr. Lawrence describe why the 


firm first decided to purchase a motor truck. For one thing, 
horses, when driven into customers’ yards, were constantl: 
nipping off rose bushes, or some similar ornamental vine, 
and naturally the women folks were not very well pleased. 
Then, too, they were so very slow and customers were always 
kicking about the time it took to get lumber to the job, 
so truck delivery was tried and, after seven years of servic« 
Mr. Lawrence is firmly convinced that a retail business is 
not being conducted properly unless at least one motor 
truck is in use. He does not believe, however, that the day 
will ever come when horses will not be used about a yar 
in making some class of deliveries. For example, unles 
the fields are very dry, a truck is apt to dig in mighty dee 
and if delivery is to be made to a farmer and the equipment 
in making the delivery has to travel over a field, very fre- 
quently a wagon is the best method of making delivery. 
Also, on frosty mornings, a truck wheel is liable to spin 
when it strikes a lawn and continue to do so until the 
sod is worn thru and the ire of the house-holder aroused 
Mr. Lawrence says, ‘‘When I first bought the truck, a lot 
of fellows laughed at me, but I notice now that pretty nearly) 
every lumber yard in my section of the country now operates 
one or more trucks.—They can’t get along without them.” 





‘‘DUPLEX DOINGS’’ IS WORTH HAVING 

This is an age of specialists, both with reference to com 
panies and individuals. A firm that has from the first spe 
cialized in knotty transportation problems is the Duplex 
Truck Co., of Lansing, Mich., and special attention has been 
paid to the lumber industry. The manufacturer proudly as- 
serts that it is impossible to stick a Duplex Four-Wheel Driv: 
Truck. Special attention has been paid to designing trucks 
suitable for lumber firms and such trucks are made with a 
long wheelbase, or with a fifth-wheel attachment to be used 
with trailers. The feats of Duplex trucks in the service of 
lumbermen and loggers are told interestingly from time to 
time in Duplex Doings, a magazine sent by the company 
to all of those interested in heavy haulage problems, and on¢ 
that is well worth writing for by lumbermen, as it will be 
sent free if requested. 


init 

FAVORS TRACTORS FOR LUMBER HAULING 

Our figures for motor truck delivery are very excessive be 
cause our yard is located at a rather isolated point. I pre 
sume that we get a lot of business because we are able to 
truck a greater distance with auto trucks than we could 
with our teams. Ordinarily, we feel that in our business 
trucking by team is less expensive for the reason that we 
can not always provide maximum loads for our auto trucks 
However, it is necessary for us to operate trucks in orde1 
to give prompt service, and we could not get a certain por 
tion of our business if we did not give this service and only 
used horse-drawn trucks. New Jersey recently passed a 
law which requires us to use pneumatic tires on our trailers 
and this means an added expense. We believe, tho, that it 
will be no more expensive in the long run on account of thi 
lowered cost of the upkeep that we will have on the work- 
ing parts of our trucks. In other words, we feel that the 
replacement and repair bills will be much lower. We op- 
erate three White tractors and one White body truck and ii 
we buy additional equipment we would not buy anything 
but tractors. We haul as much as 9,000 feet of longleat 
yellow pine on one load. 

[This interesting communication was received from one 
of the largest wholesale distributers in New Jersey. In this 
case the writer expresses the belief that trucking by team is 
less expensive for the reason that the firm can not always 
load trucks to the maximum, but goes on to say that it is 
necessary for the firm to operate trucks in order to give 
prompt service to certain customers and to reach customers 
that could not be reached by team delivery. In other words, 
the truck is a “business getter’ that can not be done away 
with. Actual sales and lots of them depend upon the ability 
of the company to deliver by trucks. It therefore seems to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that a part of this extra experise, 
if a close analysis should show that the operation of truck 
is really more expensive than team operation, should be 
charged to sales. In a way, the value of a motor delivery 
system does not lie wholly in the cost of handling the 
lumber and so this must be taken into account when figur- 
ing out whether or not a motor delivery system is advisable. 
The preference of the company for tractors is interesting. 
New Jersey roads in the vicinity are generally quite good 
and truly enormous loads may be hauled, as shown by the 
accompanying illustration of one of the company’s trucks 
hauling a bumper load of heavy plank. The company wants 
weight carrying capacity, or perhaps it would be better to 
say “weight pulling capacity,” and therefore gives prefer- 
ence. to the tractor system of haulage. Incidentally, a load 
of 9,000 feet of longleaf yellow pine is quite a load and it 
takes a mighty powerful machine to pull such a load. The 
trucks used by the company are of 5-ton capacity, but the 
loads hauled by the tractors may weigh as much as 10- or 
12-tons, depending upon the dryness of the lumber.—EpIronr. } 








Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady.Wash. | 








A Vivid Story 


=] of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 






mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 
good readable 1 2 
type,postpaid, ° 
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THE TRACTOR OPERATES WELL IN THE SNOW AND ICE OF WINTER 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 











The cold wave of the last few days served to remind people 
hat winter is at hand and resulted in some sudden calls for 
storm sash. It has also had the effect of hastening unfin- 
ished construction and temporarily increasing to some extent 
ine demand for sash, doors and millwork by the ultimate con- 
sumer. However, these are minor factors, and it remains 
true that the chief sources of reliable demand for these prod- 
nets are clogged by the stagnation in the building line. 
Money for building enterprises is none too readily obtainable, 
due in part to the diversion of accumulated capital into Lib- 
rty Loan channels. The priority of shipments policy of the 
yailroads’ war board will very likely make it increasingly 
difficult to obtain delivery of building materials for structures 
egarded as nonessential for the successful prosecution of the 
war, which must be reckoned with as a factor in the building 
situation, and therefore directly affecting the sash, door and 
millwork trade. 

The local sash and door trade is about ready to go on a 
winter basis, and not much new business is expected until the 
frst of the new year. From now on inquiry will bé mostly 

yr quotations on next year’s delivery, and as it will remain 
a difficult problem to measure just how much new building 
will take place next spring, dealers will likely go slow on that 
account. The Government’s requirements for mill work is 
still a pronounced factor with some in the trade. 

Unusually cold weather in the Northwest for so early in 
the season has brought the Minneapolis and St. Paul factories 
» rush of orders for storm sash and doors. The country de- 
mand does not show much life, but if building costs do not 
advance during the next few months a revival of building is 
looked for, as the farmers and country village people thruout 
the Northwest are prosperous. 

Dullness dominates the situation in Cincinnati, and distrib- 
ution has declined to a very low level. There has been a 
discouraging decrease both in inquiries and in actual new 
business. The mills are fairly well employed at present on 
stock work, tho running with greatly reduced forces. 

Reports from St. Louis indicate a depressing lack of local 
demand for sash and doors. There is some country demand, 
but business from that source is not up to expectations. The 


planing mills’ listing bureau has been listing quantities on a 
number of proposed contracts, but the amount of actual busi- 
ness resulting has not been large. 

Most of the Kansas City (Mo.) plants still are running full 
time, but the volume of new business booked shows steady 
decrease. Prices hold steady. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) factories report increased demand for 
storm sash and doors, but the volume of regular business is 
small. Some plants are getting a fair amount of out of town 
trade, but find themselves hampered by the acute shortage 
of labor. 

Reports from Baltimore indicate that the situation there 
is decidedly dull, with little prospect of immediate improve- 
ment. The mills have been quite busy for some time filling 
requirements for Government construction, but that business 
is slowing up with practical completion of the cantonments. 
As yet there has been no general resumption of private work, 
which naturally was curtailed during the rush of cantonment 
construction. 

The Tacoma (Wash.) fir door and millwork market is un- 
changed, prices generally holding firm. A small amount of 
new Government business has just been placed. The eastern 
demand is naturally limited by the slack building conditions 
prevailing there. The factories are all busy, however, and 
seem to have orders ahead. 

Business continues dull at the San Francisco sash and 
millwork plants. The door factories around the Bay are 
operating steadily but without any rush of orders. The 
door departments of the large California white pine mills 
in the Sierras are running steadily and shipping to eastern 
markets. The output of cut stock, such as door stock and 
open sash, however, has been considerably reduced. Car 
shortage is still acute. 

The window glass market is very quiet, but no concessions 
in prices are reported or in prospect. On the contrary it is 
deemed certain that te cost of window glass during the next 
“fire’ (1917-18) \:‘li be higher than for the blast just just 
closed, some trade authorities forecasting an advance of 25 
to 331% percent, based upon the facts that fuel, labor and 
raw materials are still moving upward. 





NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 


Oct. 8.—The attitude of the British Government toward the 
timber trade of this country is causing great dissatisfaction 
in many influential quarters. The whole trade is of course 
under the control of the controller of timber supplies, whose 
only object is to see that adequate quantities of all kinds of 
timber required for war purposes are available. It is true 
that he has the benefit of the advice of members of the ad- 
visory committee of the timber trade appointed last spring, 
but probably their knowledge is chiefly made use of when in 
a difficulty and their suggestions as to the necessity of keep- 
ing a sufficient reserve for other purposes and other matters 
of policy receive scant consideration. It is perfectly true 
that much has been heard of the concessions granted to im- 
porters, especially that in regard to importations from the 
United States by which licenses will now, it is stated, be 
granted for goods to be shipped in any unrequisitioned space 
in British and allied steamers, and also in neutral steamers, 
subject in the latter case to the approval of the inter-allied 
chartering executive. The trade is by no means sanguine as 
io the amount of tonnage available, altho importers—those 
of spruce particularly—will be very thankful to replenish 
their depleted stocks. Alarm is also caused by the probable 
situation at the end of the war when the Government will be 
practically the sole holder of imported wood. To deal effec- 
tively with the situation an important meeting of all branches 
of the trade is to be held in London on Oct. 17, when strong 
representations will be made to the Government dealing with 
the present unfortunate position of the trade. 


The Dock Stock 
The stock on Oct. 1 was as follows: 
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The present dock stock, as was to be expected, is consid- 
crably more than it was—16,000,000 pieces, as against 13,- 
500,000 pieces two months ago, while it is also 500,000 pieces 
in excess of that at the same date last year. 

The chief features now, as then, are the very small stocks 
of Baltic deals and battens and Canadian pine and the big 
holding of boards, both rough and prepared, the stock of both 
at the present rather low rate of consumption being enough 
to last for another fourteen and a half to fifteen months, 
whereas the usual ratio is three to four months. Pine and 
spruce deals have achieved another record, but, as in the 
former case, the stock is sufficient for another fifteen months 
and in the latter for another eighteen months’ demand, no 
fear need be felt on this score. 

The fact is the demand all round is not by any means 
what the trade would like to see it. This is, of course, on 
account of Government demands having fallen off and the 
restrictions placed on all the chief wood-consuming industries 
of the country. 

The Pitch Pine Trade 


As far as business in yellow pine is concerned there is 
practically nothing doing outside the purchases made by the 
Government on f. 0. b. basis, and the only way goods can be 
brought forward today is thru the Government allocation of 
tonnage. The recent action of the British Government in 
undertaking to grant licenses for the carrying of Canadian 
and United States wood goods by neutral sailers with a view 
to assist in replenishing the stocks on this side has had no 
effect whatever, notwithstanding the condition imposed by 
the Government that the insurances on such goods should 
not be effected thru British underwriters or companies. This 
makes business prohibitive, as the rates of insurance outside 
British firms are so enormous that it is impossible to do 
business within the price limits imposed by the timber con- 
troller. If even the insurance question could be arranged 
there is no neutral tonnage offering, so that it is out of the 
question to expect to receive any goods from the United States 
in this manner. As far as stocks of Canadian goods are con- 
cerned, every market except the Clyde is practically depleted. 
The fact that there is no shortage at Glasgow shows great 
foresight by the Government in view/of the great activity 





in the ship building trade there, which consumes large quan- 
tities of pitch pine. It is impossible to give accurate prices 
for any class of goods at present. 
Mahogany 

The only arrivals during the last two months have been 
about 675,000 feet of lumber imported by the Government 
for airplane work and no auction sales have been held during 
this period. An order was recently published commandeering 
stocks of mahogany of every description, but this has now 
been modified by the deletion of the following: Cuba, Sapeli, 
Cape Lopez and Gaboon. Unfortunately the stocks of these 
descriptions are very small, and business consequently is 
almost at a standstill. Any transactions taking place are 
at extreme prices. 

American Hardwoods 


The demand as before is almost entirely confined to Gov- 
ernment requirements for war purposes, and very high prices 
are being paid for all varieties, stocks of which have now, 
without exception, been reduced to a very low level. There is 
a good demand for all lumber for aircraft work, but for 
some time the Government has favored the use of English 
timber, large quantities of which have been requisitioned ; 
but, generally speaking, there is no difficulty in selling any- 
thing that is wood, if it can be obtained. All descriptions 
of wood goods from the United States and Canada may now 
be imported without license, provided they are carried either 
on deck or in a neutral sailing ship. Licenses are still re- 
quired for imports from other countries, and no shipments 
should be dispatched to this country until a license has been 
obtained. ‘ 

American Lumber Trade Commissioner in London 


John R. Walker, American lumber trade commissioner, for- 
merly of Memphis, Tenn., arrived here recently and has 
already made a good impression on those with whom he has 
come in contact. In an interview with a representative of 
the lumber trade on this side Mr. Walker expressed himself 
as follows: 

“Great Britain is the largest timber-importing country in 
the world and we are the largest timber-producing country, 
and yet we have played a relatively unimportant part in sup- 
plying your requirements. We, of course, realize that there 
are certain inexorable facts of geography which in large 
measure account for the distribution of England’s trade, but 
we also believe that there are other factors of no mean im- 
portance which are susceptible of modification. There is a 
general impression in the American trade that we have not 
made a sufficient effort in the past to understand and meet 
the requirements of British trade, and that there are some 
things we may be able to learn from our competitors in this 
respect. : 

“Again, we Americans are great believers in publicity, and 
we have the feeling that some exploitation of the merits of 
our many meritorious woods and of wood.as a whole might 
be conducted advantageously over here.” 

Mr. Walker expects to remain in the United Kingdom until 
the end of the year, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Oct. 29.—Exports of lumber from the port of Boston for 
September, 1917, according to statistics of the local cus- 
toms office, just made available, show a tremendous falling 
off as compared with September, 1916, and with August of 
this year. 

The greatest dropping off is seen in New England’s own 
standard timber, spruce, for this September 317,000 feet of 
spruce valued at $21,100 was sent out, while September, 1916, 
saw 2,801,000 feet of spruce worth $103,667 go forth from 
this port. Exports of wood pulp fell off greatly this Sep- 
tember, 116 tons being exported, as against 874 tons in Sep- 
tember, 1917. The figures are as follows: os 

1917 1916 
Amount, Ft. Value Amount, Ft. Value i. 


$ 1,821 
124 
1,987 
104 
103,667 
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SLACKER 
STATES— 


Mississippi 
Alabama 
Florida 
Delaware 
Maine 

















But every other State in the 
Union has a goodly number 
of retail dealers who are “in 


the Khaki” for the “Shingles 
of dependable quality”. 


2500 


Lumber Merchants 
are handling 


ite-Grade 


Inspected 


ed Cedar 
hingles 


and if youare not one of them, don’t you 
think you owe it to yourself and the lum- 
ber industry to come in? Rite-Grade 
dealers are invariably progressive deal- 
ers. On that next car specify Rite- 
Grade Inspected—because “Rite-Grade 
is up to grade always.” 


This is the Mark 
that stands for three 


big factors in the 
Shingle world: 


INSPECTION 
ADVERTISING 
DEALER HELPS 





INSPECTED 


We are always ready to answer Dealer 
inquiries. Office Hangers, Electros for 
Advertising, and other helps free for the 
asking. The 1917 Folder wili help you 
Mr. Dealer. Gives the University of 
Washington Fire Test, fully illustrated. 
Write to . 


Shingle Branch 


Wes Coast Lambermen’s Association 


SEATTLE, (Henry Bldg.) WASH. 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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A Call For 
Eastern Buyers 


Douglas Fir is coming to the front for structural 
purposes and we offer you prompt service in supply- 
ing your needs. We have the facilities for loading 30 
cars every 10 hours. Try us next time. 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc.,(E.T. Sturgeon.) 
yt yA — wate “ i Ae Angell and R. E. Lewis. ) 
« McCormick & White—(T. P. i 
CHICAGO, Geo, T. Mickle Lumber ety neal 
ilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West. Dept. 
OMAHA AND SIOUX CITY McCormick & Witte, 
Brandeis Theatre Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Manufacturing Merchants. 











MA 


Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARCE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 


Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 


= San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and, Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 


eee Nis 


Cedar PLLING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers / sc? 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 








American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago 
—! 








LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 30.—Altho the demand for lumber among the retail 
trade is still unsatisfactory in St. Louis, wholesale yards re- 
port a fairly good run of orders for shipment to outside 
points. The country demand is still not so good as had been 
expected, but St. Louis yards are profiting by their ability to 
make prompt shipments of orders, because the car shortage is 
not being felt so much here as it is at the mills. 

Because of Government orders 6-inch No. 2 flooring is very 
difficult to get, mills turning down orders for this stock. 
Dimension, which has been weak for some time, begins to 
show more strength, advancing $1 within the last week. The 
impression that the Government would place large orders for 
cantonments to be built in France has had the effect of stiffen- 
ing all items used in their construction, and offerings have 
been fewer within the last week. 

The production of ties has been considerably curtailed be- 
cause of the shortage of labor, all manufacturers complaining 
in this particular. ‘When a man and his family can earn $10 
to $15 a day picking cotton,” said one manufacturer, “he is 
not going to stick around a tie camp, because we can not 
afford to pay any such wages. Until the cotton picking sea- 
son is over and their money has been spent, we do not ex- 
péct to be able to get sufficient labor to meet our needs.”’ The 
draft and the volunteering of men also have had their effect 
on the shortage of labor. 

East St. Louis retail dealers report some revival in the 
building of homes in new residence sections. One concern 
reports having sold lumber last week for the construction of 
fifteen bungalows, and others say that business has shown 
improvement. Activity in industrial building still continues 
on the east side. 

One wholesaler reports the sale during the week of five 
cars of 4/4 Nos. 1 and 2 common gum to a box manufacturer, 
who had been out of the market for some time. Another box 
manufacturer here is in the market for ten cars of this wood, 
and the order likely will be placed next week. Most of the 
box factories here have been carrying heavy stocks. 

An outside concern last week purchased from a manufac- 
turer, with headquarters in St. Louis, 500,000 feet of Nos. 1 
and 2 common gum, both grades to be used for making pack- 
ages for export shipment. The No. 1 is to be used for canned 
packing house products. This manufacturer also reported the 
sale of 250,000 feet of No. 2 oak to be used for filling a Gov- 
ernment order for tent staves. 

The W. M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, La., has advised its 
St. Louis representative, F. G. Karrick, that it has withdrawn 
from the market because of the inability to get cars to take 
care of more orders than it already has, and because of the 
heavy Government contracts it now is working on. 

W. P. Anderson, president of the Gideon-Anderson Lum- 
ber & Mercantile Co., has gone to Camp Doniphan, Fort Sill, 
Okla., to visit his son, Sergeant J. C. Anderson, of Truck Co. 
No. 35. The younger Anderson was in charge of the shipping 
in the yards of the Gideon-Anderson company in Gideon, Mo., 
before he enlisted with the Fifth Regiment, Missouri Infantry. 

All available box cars now are being used to ship lumber 
on Government orders, which leaves gondola and flat cars for 
the general trade. And this of course is curtailing the ship- 
ment of shed stock. 

Cc. S. Fitz, who was a general representative of the Western 
Tie & Timber Co., in charge of operations and sales at Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., recently entered the Government service and is 
now in training as a wireless operator at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 30.—One of the most serious problems now discussed 
by the members of the lumber trade is the outlook for a car 
shortage this winter worse than any heretofore experienced. 
There is a steadily increasing demand for transportation from 
the Government and it is reported to be getting harder all 
the time for civilian interests to secure the needed cars. 
Then the scarcity of labor is being felt at all logging camps 
and production is not keeping up with the demand. Con- 
sumers who have delayed filling their winter requirements 
are certain to have all kinds of trouble and to have to pay 
more for their lumber than they might have bought it for 
some months ago. 

There is an excellent market for hardwoods as far as the 
furniture, vehicle and agricultural machinery interests are 
concerned. All of these are at work on a great amount of 
business for the Government, either directly or indirectly, the 
furniture and vehicle factories having large contracts for 
cantonment supplies and army trucks, while the manufac- 
turers of agricultural machinery are receiving the help of 
the Government in getting supplies of raw material so as to 
increase the output of machinery for the farms, 

The Baldwin Piano Co., this city, one of the largest con- 
cerns of its kind and the largest in the central West, has 
been commandeered by the Government—at least a large part 
of its facilities—for the manufacture of airplane wings. The 
company has been noted for its great stocks of the very 
best grades of highly seasoned lumber always on hand, and 
this farsightedness on the part of its management now ren- 
ders it able to contribute the very greatest help to the Gov- 
ernment along the line to which a large part of its output will 
be devoted. ; 

The Central Creosoting Co., of Chicago, has concluded nego- 
tiations for the purchase of 60 acres of land on the north 
side of the Ohio River about fifteen miles south of Cincinnati, 
with a wharfage frontage of about 300 feet. It is announced 
here to be the purpose -of the company to move its entire 
creosoting plant from Milwaukee as soon as the property 
here can be gotten in shape. Some of the influences back 
of the company’s move are said to be the desire to get closer 
to the timber of the South, to avoid transportation difficulties 
by taking advantage of river steamers for carrying lumber, 
so that they may return from the South after the delivery of 
coal cargoes, with their barges loaded with lumber used by the 
company in its creosoting operations, such as railroad ties 
and bridge timbers, as well as paving block. The company’s 
representatives here are preparing plans and soon will be 
ready to award contracts for construction of the required 
mills and creosoting vats, and the storage or curing sheds 
with a capacity for more than 1,000,000 ties and timbers, and 
others for paving blocks. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. - 


Oct. 30.—With the approach of cold weather and subse- 
quent unfavorable building conditions, the demand for lum- 
ber for most purposes is smaller, altho a fair demand for 
materials used in constructing factory additions is reported. 
The retail trade expects little activity during the rest of this 
year, but is showing a little interest in preparing for the 
spring business. Altho building operations have been de- 
scribed as being slow all of this month the commissioner of 
buildings reports a fairly heavy volume of business, due te the 


extensions that are being built by industries that are prepa» 
ing to fill large war orders. 

The movement of lumber to the consuming industries sho. 5 
more strength, but the wholesale hardwood trade now e:.- 
pects no unusual activity from this source during the re} 
of the year. The best grades of walnut seem to be in the be-: 
demand, but the demand for plain and quartered oaks is y 
heavy. Box materials are in excellent demand. There h:s 
been considerable tightening up in the car situation, and the 
recent announcement of the Government that open-top cs:. 
are not to be used to transport materials for furniture leac ; 
to the belief that conditions rapidly will become more seve: 

J. Panabaker, a timber buyer of Logansport, Ind., a:- 
nounced last week that he is buying walnut timber for t 
use of the Government in the manufacture of airplanes, an : 
that he had just closed a deal for the purchase of the tii - 
ber from a 200-acre tract of land near that city. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 29.—Trade remains only fair, and, while most of t! 
uptown mills here are operated steadily, orders are not bris 
but inquiries have been rather numerous. Manufacture: . 
say they look for a fair trade during the winter, as the Go: - 
ernment orders will help them to a great extent. The stril« 
in the local furniture factories has cut down the demand f: » 
lumber some, but indications point to a speedy settlement «/ 
the strike. Veneer mills have also felt a slight loss in bus 
ness from the furniture factories. Lumber manufactures 
say that the log shortage is still being felt in this vicinity. 
While none of the large mills have been forced to close dow 
they are running on a short supply of logs. 

Demand for the best grades of walnut in this market co: 
tinues good, while the poorer grades are dragging. Popls; 
has been in better demand this fall than for several yeais 
and many of the local manufacturers have bought a gre»! 
many poplar logs. Ash, elm, maple and hickory continue | 
good demand. Lumber prices hold firm. Larger concer:s 
have had a very good season. The retail business has not 
been brisk the last month. Building operations are rather 
slack just now and contractors and architects say they a: 
not looking for much improvement before next spring. 

Most of the logs along Green and Pond rivers in western 
Kentucky belonging to John A. Reitz & Sons, hardwood lum 
ber manufacturers of this city, have been towed here anil 
are being sawed up at the mill. This company is fast 
liquidating its business and the plant has been unusually bus) 
for the last several weeks. 

Planing mills in Evansville have had a very good business 
all this season, but work is rather slack now and it is not 
expected there will be much picking up before early next 
year. Veneer plants in Evansville, Jasper, Ind., Tell City, 
Ind., and New Albany, Ind., have been very busy for the last 
nine months, altho orders have dropped off somewhat lately. 
Taken as a whole, this has been a better year than last for 
the veneer manufacturers in Evansville. 

Bert Tisserand, in charge of the hardwood end of the busi- 
ness of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., who recently returned 
from a road trip, says that this has been a much better year 
in his line than last and that he looks for a fair volume of 
trade the rest of the year. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 30.—Heavy rains are falling thruout the Memphis 
territory today and this means some interference with work 
in the woods. This is regarded, however, as only temporary 
and it is causing no uneasiness among the lumbermen. Owi! 
to the splendid weather of the last three or four months, ex- 
cellent progress has been made with logging operations anid 
just now the problem of securing cars is far more pressiiz 
than that of getting out timber. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hari- 
wood Traffic Association, says that the car situation, so far 
as flat cars for handling log shipments are concerned, 
slightly improved at Memphis, but that it is worse than it has 
ever been at most points in Arkansas, Louisiana and Tex:s 
and along the Southern Railway in Mississippi. He reporis 
that lumber interests at Memphis are securing all the ca: 
they need for handling outbound shipments of lumber a1 
lumber products and that the same condition obtains at a 
the larger centers. He declares, however, that there is 
notable scarcity of box cars at smaller points thruout the 
hardwood territory, it being impossible at many points 1) 
secure such cars even for handling veneers and other hig. 
grade lumber. He believes that the situation, from a ca 
standpoint, will steadily become worse until the maximu 
movement of the cotton crop has been passed. 

J. H. Bonner & Son enjoy the distinction of having loaded 
all ears delivered to them within the period of a week to 11' 
percent of their marked capacity, having not only loaded 10: 
percent full, but having also taken advantage of the 10 pe 
cent overloading allowed under present rulings of the ca! 
riers. All the lumbermen are coéperating with the railroad 
to the greatest possible extent and there are very few car 
which are not loaded fully where lumber is concerned. 

Col. 8. B. Anderson, president of the Anderson-Tully Co., 
Memphis, is in receipt of information that his son, Harry, ha 
arrived ‘‘somewhere in France.” Harry, who in private li! 
is an attorney and who is also treasurer of the Anderso! 
Tully Co., is in the ordnance department of the United State 
Army and has the rank of captain. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 31.—It is apparent to close students of the loggin 
and lumber situation in northern Wisconsin and the Upp« 
Peninsula of Michigan that the enormous increase in th 
cost of logging during the coming winter, which is bound t: 
be reflected in the cost of operation of mills, will act as the 
greatest stiffener of lumber prices during 1918 that the in 
dustry has ever experienced. While the wages of mill labo 
have been constantly advancing for nearly a year, the brut 
of the high cost of wages is only just becoming felt and i 
is now an accepted fact that the results of the advances mu: 
be passed down the line to the consumer to prevent the ope! 
ation of any business at a loss. 

The Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co., Marshfield, Wis., shu‘ 
down its Park Falls mills last week for thirty days to make 
repairs. The mill will be reopened about Dec. 1. The com 
pany has sent more than 300 men into its camps and expect* 
to obtain an ample supply of logs to keep the mills at Marsh- 
field and Park Falls normally busy during the coming year. 

The Sagola Lumber Co., Sagola, Wis., has issued a denia! 
of the report that it has accepted a sawing contract from the 
Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Co., Marinette, Wis. John Flan- 
nigan, an official of the company said: ‘Not only is the re 
port false, but it has resulted in the shutting down of our 
mill, for when our men heard of it they refused to work and 
left our employ, so that we have not been able to run our mill 
for more than ten days.” 
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M. P. McCullough, a well known lumberman of Wausau, 
.nd chairman of the bureau of trade extension of the North- 
rn Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, has 
‘seen elected acting president of the Employers’ Mutual Lia- 
jlity Insurance Co., Wausau, to fill the vacancy caused by 
‘he death of Neal Brown. 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has affirmed the decision 
f the circuit court of Milwaukee County upholding the 
gality of an ordinance of the city of West Allis, Milwaukee 
‘ounty, which required the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
ight Co. and Milwaukee Light, Heat & Traction Co. to pave 
heir track-zones with creosoted blocks on a permanent con- 
rete foundation. The railway companies protested against 
1e ordinance and attempted to pave their zones with sand- 
‘one blocks rather than with the material used by the city 
n paving its part of the streets. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 31.—A scarcity of single and double houses has devel- 
oped in this city on account of the increase in industrial ac- 
ivity during the last year and it is said that hundreds of 
ich houses could be rented and sold, if available. Among 
he large concerns that are making extensions to their plants 
re the American Radiator Co., which is building a new fac- 
ry on Elmwood Avenue to cost $55,300; the Barber Asphalt 
aving Co., an addition to cost $24,000, and the Globe Pat- 
ern Works, which is putting up a new pattern shop. The 
:ransmission Ball Bearing Co., Canadian concern, has bought 
‘even acres on Military Road for the erection of a new fac- 
tory. The American Car & Forndry Co. factories on Bab- 
cock Street and at Depew are understood to have a $50,000,- 
100 contract for shrapnel for the United States Government 
ind these concerns will give work to 5,000 men. 
Building permits last week numbered fifty-eight, with 
ciwenty-one frame dwellings. The total costs were $101,600. 
Only one lumber cargo arrived here last week, the steamer 
Vyron bringing 525,000 feet of white pine for Montgomery 





this vast freight could find its way from the Great Lakes to 
tidewater without any aid from the railroads, thus relieving 
them of a burden, rather than depriving them of business. 
He said the State was not in position to build this fleet, but 
hoped that the general Government would take it up. He 
does not seem confident that it will. 

Frank T. Sullivan is at the head of a new corporation 
known as the Aeroplane Lumber Co., of which he, with Henry 
J. Turner, manager of the U. S. Hame Co., and Warren Ross, 
a Jamestown lumberman, are directors. This company or 
some of its members control a large amount of second-growth 
white ash timber standing in this State. It has taken over 
the Ross mill at Jamestown and will now proceed to cut 
this timber and offer it largely for the construction of flying 
machines, for which it is especially adapted. The capital 
stock is $10,000. At the same time Mr. Sullivan will not 
give up his present lumber business on the waterfront at 
South Street. 

Lumbermen here interested in the handling of California 
stock see no occasion for the giving up of the transit privi- 
lege, as desired by Coast mills. No delays to such cars occur 
here and such transit shipments as are made are of great con- 
venience to eastern buyers. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Oct. 29.—Business is still quiet, but a tone of optimism is 
evident in the trade here, probably due to the encouraging 
indication forecast by this week’s building permit total of 
$2,562,275, which is well over $2,000,000 more than the 
totals for any one week since midsummer. The total is even 
more than twice the figure for the same week last year, when 
Detroit was in the midst of its biggest building boom. Two 
projects which contribute $2,250,C00 to the total are the 8- 
story Michigan Telephone Co. building and the 6-story addi- 
tion to the Henry Ford hospital. 

Charles A. Bowen, secretary of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, was in Toledo Monday to confer with 
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ros. & Co. A lull has occurred in the lake lumber and William Ryan, of that city, a director of the association, and SUGAR PINE 
shingle trade recently. Last week no shingles came in by With Gen. L. C. Boyle, the association’s newly appointed legal WHITE PINE Factory and Pattern Stock 
lake, adviser, over legal matters concerning the association. REDWOOD 


Considerable uneasiness exists in certain State business 
cireles over the prospect of the completion of the barge canal 
‘rom Lake Erie to the Hudson early next season with not a 
move made to navigate. Conditions have changed materially’ 
since the work was begun and private capital has become 
timid in regard to it. It was at one time supposed that the 
railroads themselves would try to control this waterway by 
putting on fleets of their own or accomplish the same thing 
indirectly. It would seem that the car shortage alone would 
make this waterway profitable, but the difficulty is that capi- 
tal is looking more in other directions than toward navi- 
gation of this sort. 

State Engineer Frank M. Williams was at this end of the 

anal last week. He undertook while here to point out that 
the canal could render the nation a great service in the pres- 
ent emergency, for it has been built considerably larger than 
was at first contemplated in what was known as the 1,000- 
ton barge waterway. The engineer spoke of the 100,000,000 
net tons of freight that moved on the Great Lakes every year, 
exclusive of lumber. With the barge canal properly equipped 


BAY CIFY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Oct. 27.—Business conditions generally continue favorable 
with the outlook bright for much activity in the manufactur- 
ing line and with considerable building. Little actual change 
is noticeable as yet in the lumber trade, and with the prices 
holding steady the lumbermen expect a good winter’s busi- 
ness. The most serious cloud on the manufacturing horizon 
is that of the shortage of coal, but this is expected to improve 
materially soon and no company in this section has been 
forced to close down on account of the lack of fuel. 

Not only are established industries prospering and increas- 
ing their capacities and forces but new plants are being 
secured. A new factory to manufacture airplane parts for 
the United States army has been obtained for Bay City. The 
company will occupy the old plant of the Bay City Box & 
Lumber Co. Bay City, Detroit and Toronto capital is inter- 
ested in the new factory, which it is understood, already has 
large orders from the United States Government. 
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Buy Redwood 
Direct From the Mill 





If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate it. Your customers 


l will be demanding it and if you are unable to 





supply their needs you are cpening the door for 
your competitor. Take our tip and place your 
order today for 
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ALEXANDRIA, LA. boards could hardly be in better demand than for the last ten Wide Finish Teoks sone } 
. ‘ ; days. All widths are moving, and prices are about the same. Shingles Siding s actory 
. Oct. 29.—Many mills in this section have withdrawn their One x 8- and 1x12-inch are called for in larger volume than Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber \& 
_ previous price lists and issued others with an advance of 50  1x10-inch. The movement of No. 8 boards is not showing up iia F ; } 
é ents to $1, The demand continues very good, and prices in ag well as the mill men would like to see. Prices are the Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
S veneral show a slight increase daily, Number 1 stock, which same as last week. Numbers 1 and 2 fencing are both called cars. We mix to suit your needs and guarantee t 
1 heretofore has moved in small volume, shows a large increase for frequently and prices are holding steady, 1x4- and 1x6- prompt shipments and satisfaction. 
~ in quantity shipped the last week. Number 2 stock, in all jnch leading in demand, with call for 1x4- and 6-inch center 
a izes, also shows a very large movement, many mills report- matched showing improvement weekly. Number 3 fencing in Write for Prices Today. 
oe sagen = on and “_ — ones all widths is showing but little change. Number 1 shiplap, 
‘ately had to refuse several orders. owever, the stocks 0 both 1x8- and 1x10-inch, is moving better than for several bs 
: o. 1 are splendid, with only a few lengths short. weeks, but prices are off about 50 cents. The demand for Union Lumber Company 
: Government orders continue to be very plentiful, with a 1x12-inch is very small. Number 2 shiplap, in all widths, is i 
: large demand ee igh og’ > yey Large tim- moving very freely, and prices are about the same as last FORT BRAGG, CAL. 
5 hers, such as 12x12-inch, 24- to 40-foot lineal average mer- week. One x 8-inch leads in volume. Number 8 shiplap con- LL, 
é hantable rough, are also called for frequently by the Gov-  tinues to move quietly and prices are practically cnn | —— |] —- | — | —_ /- | ——_ /——_ /-/|—_ 
q crnment, such items being shipped to eastern points. Rail- from ten days ago. 
1 vads are placing as many orders as possible at the present Casing and base show but little change in price or demand. 
A ime, but the Government requirements for fleet and barge he same is true of jambs. Demand for molding shows quite 
Fe chedules make it very hard to furnish heavy construction a falling off, but prices continue steady ; 14-inch and smaller 
; imbers,. ‘ lead in volume. B&better surfaced, in all widths, moves 
Stringers are still offered at very encouraging prices, 28- better than for several weeks, prices holding steady at former eS Ef ee ee <7 
. ot being in greatest demand. Rough heart and No. 1 levels; 11%4x4- to 12-inch leads in demand. C surfaced and P : ' 
quare edge and sound lead the movement. Caps are also rough finish are called for only occasionally and prices are } 
illed for in large quantities, but very few orders are being about the same as last reported ; 144x4- to 12-inch leads in 
d hooked, as most mills have requisitions for either fleet or both grades. 
( large schedules. Twelve x 14-inch, 14-foot rough heart, is Drop siding in B&better is moving in very small volume, 
Y cading in demand, with the other sizes called for only occa- but Nos. 1 and 2 are finding splendid outlet. Prices on all 
: ionally. The demand for ties is much larger than for grades are steady. Number 1 leads the movement. Bevel 
; several months, and prices are very satisfactory, 6x8-inch, 8- siding and partition are moving in only fair amounts, prices 
‘oot, leading the movement. Bridge ties are also sought in showing little change. B&better is leading the movement. 
= large numbers, and prices offered are very encouraging. Sills, Ceiling, 5¢-inch, in all grades, is in splendid demand, and 
‘n all lengths, are in very small demand, and prices are about prices show a slight increase. B&better leads in volume, 
7 the Ree _ last week. Rough heart and No. 1 surfaced lead with the other grades called for steadily. Ceiling, %4- and RON SAT ene Se 
é n demand, %-inch, is moving to a fair extent, and prices are about the : 
_ Smaller timbers, such as 4x4- up to 8x8-inch, in all work- same as last reported. B&better leads the movement. Floor- ALBION LUMBER co. 
: ‘ngs, move in larger quantities than for many months pre- jing, 1x3-inch, B&better edge and flat grain, is moving in very 
a vious, and the demand continues. Prices on most all grades good volume. Prices are without quotable change. Other THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices, 
are practically unchanged. Larger timbers, such as 10x10- grades move in smaller volume than for some time. One x 4- Sales Manager, ° : : 
inch and up, are also moving freely, with all grades and inch flooring continues to move in fair amount, and prices on Hobart Bidg., San Francisco Albion, California. 
workings called for frequently. Prices show a slight increase. the leading grades are unchanged, other grades showing a 
Oil rig timbers continue to hold their former place as to slight decline. B&better edge and flat grain and Nos. 1 and 
' acme and prices are steady. a ane a ea 2 flat grain are leading the movement. e M i J e 
ie sume the bulk of this class of stock. Paving block stock is Labor continues to be very scarce in this section, many o d 
: not being booked in any large quantity, but inquiries are very the mills running with halt crews, with the hope nat’ ine merican ra ing 
* heavy, mostly for 4x8-inch, 10- to 20-foot, No. 1 square edge other half will return after the cantonments have been. com- . : 
“a and sound. Several large contracts for paving block stock are pleted. 244 California St. 
a ready to be submitted in the near future. Prices hold steady. 7 ompany 
ed ae — — but little change in prices or —-. SHREVEPORT, LA. 
, Number 1 dimension looks better each week, and prices are 
4 gradually improving with the increased demand. The 16- Oct. 29.—Improvement in demand and a stiffening of SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ‘ 
: foot length is still in heavy call, this length leading the move- prices, which are much firmer than two weeks ago, are among 
ne pi Rare te scgesr is — in a —— — poe = sy - the yellow pine situation in this terri- For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
ces hold about the same as last week. e Governmen ory. very indication apparently points to a better busi- i 
” demand for this grade is very heavy, and, with the domestic __ ness. the needs of exacting users of 
es demand, the volume shipped is larger than ever before. Num- The supply of water in ponds, cisterns etc. has become very + ° 
a“ ber 3 dimension continues to move in small amount, prices scarce at some points, which is having effect upon the mill < alifornia 
ot showing but little change. operations. The supply of cars is also low in some locali- 
i Car material, especially 1x4- and 6-inch B&better siding in ties, the shortage being in spots rather than general, and 8 7 
10- or 20-, 9- or 18- and 8-foot lengths, is called for briskly. this is also affecting the market. The car situation seems White and Sugar Pine 
al Demand for No. 2 siding, lining and roofing is splendid and to be a little worse than several days ago, with heavy de- L a 
ow prices are about the same as last reported. Two-inch decking, mands for agricultural and war purposes. The output is 
“~ pares po - 20- aye 9- = oo eae is ining Ped peony gp to be sense from 25 to 40 percent due to the 
4 y e deman or hear ace very good. rices on a ack of cars, labor scarcity, water scarcity and other causes ; “ 
- items hold steady. that affect millwork and shipments. THE WOODS Sn ee TopaTe, 
A Peers 1 boards show an increase in quantities shipped The prices have stiffened especially on inch stock and on By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
ill he then a ae a hemes aay —_— oe and —— boards, bags eesnee on — poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, . 
Q i -inch is in heaviest demand, w oards, ch are growing scarce, and a large advance in this . umberman . arborn * 
only an occasional order for 1x8- and 1x10-inch. Number 2 line is expected. All uppers, left hand side items on list, American L » Publisher, 431 So. De St., Chicago 
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Ward Stockt 


Anything you want in yard stock can be promptly shipped from 
our Thomasville mill where we have complete planing mill facilities 


STRUCTURAL MATERIAL 
including Timbers, Disnpasion, Reilvond and Car Material cut from 


. ongleaf Yellow Pine, are shipped direct 
from our Boston, Ga., mill. 


ney, Planing Mill, Soci 


Yellow 
> Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
Pi n e and all other Yard Stock. 


Let us quote you today. 


The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 


«WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Ft. Smith Lumber Co. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 


Manufacturers 


sone sonriery ellow Pine 











Car Material, Dressed 
Timbers, Dimension, 














RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS : a new hg for aniall prow 
ealers w want heds, 
AND SALES EQUIPMENT wareho ase s ‘and. offices. ; it 


helps you choose the type of shed 
By ROBERT Y. KERR best adapted to your needs and 


jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably boua1d in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


MISSISSIPPI 


Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 





























Straight or 


Yard Stoc Mixed Cars 


Flooring, Ceiling, Ship- 
lap, Drop Siding No. 116 Yellow 


Di i d Boards. 
moog tgs ae || > 
2) Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


Poplarville, Miss. . 













L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 
EXPORTERS OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Fowison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss, Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, “Dantzler’*, Moss Point, Miss. 
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MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
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MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 
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are scarce and mixed cars of good assortments of uppers 
and common stock are hard to get at a number of milling 
points, due to the stocks being generally broken, more so 
than for the last three years. The stocks are low as well 
as the mills being without assortments, and some mills carry 
less than half the usual quantity on hand. 

The labor conditions continue bad, and many mills have 
less labor than wanted, some being without enough hands to 
run adequately. After the harvesting of the cotton crop, 
however, as previously predicted, many of the negroes will 
return to the mills and the labor situation will again be 
normal. 

According to advices from Alexandria, La., the Lee Lumber 
Co. is going to extend its railroad to the scene of oil and 
gas well drilling operations on Catahoula Lake, twenty miles 
from Alexandria, in which section the company has 14,000 
acres of heavily wooded lands it will cut in the near future. 

The twelfth annual Louisiana State Fair, which will run 
six’ days, will open here Oct. 31. Judging by the various 
entries, the exhibits will be better in both number and quality 
than ever before, showing remarkable strides along agricul- 
tural and live stock, also industrial and educational lines. 
The productiveness of cut-over timberlands, which are vast in 
north and western Louisiana, is expected to be brought to the 
attention of the fair visitors. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 29.—The high cost of paving threatens to cut down 
paving in New Orleans next year. At a meeting of the 
commission council last week Mr. Lafaye, commissioner of 
public property, declared that if the property owners in 
streets upon which bids for paving are now being advertised 
desire to have all bids rejected on account of high prices, the 
city will welcome such action. In some cases property 
holders have already filed protests against paving, on the 
ground of too heavy cost. 

After a brief stay in New Orleans, Chairman R. H. Down- 
man of the lumber committee, Council of National Defense, 
returned to Washington last Saturday. Secretary-Manager 
Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, also went to Wash- 
ington Saturday, to attend the conferences to be held there 
this week. 

The New Orleans contingent of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association has completed its travel plans, 
going and coming, in connection with the semiannual meeting 
of the association to be held at Jacksonville. Leaving New 
Orleans at 8 o’clack on the morning of Nov. 20, they will 
reach Jacksonville on Wednesday morning at 7:20 for the 
convention. Leaving for home next morning, they will halt 
at Live Oak, Fla., where the Standard Lumber Co. tenders 
them a luncheon. From there they go to Perry for an in- 
spection of the Burton-Swartz Co.- plant. The latter com- 
pany will entertain them at a dinner to be served either at 
Perry or at the Hampton Springs Hotel. Their next and last 
stop on the march will be at Pensacola, where they spend 
three hours reaching New Orleans again Friday morning. 
The journey will be made in a chartered Pullman. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Oct. 29.—In this correspondence two weeks ago the state- 
ment was made that “manufacturers best posted on market 
conditions were not alarmed over the immediate prospects of 
the yellow pine market.” In further corroboration of that 
statement a circular letter from one of the prominent manu- 
facturers of this section to their salesmen may be quoted 
from: “At no time since we started operations have I felt 
so optimistic as to what the future has in store for us, and, 
feeling as we do, I have made up my mind that it would be 
poor policy to load up with any great amount of business, 
unless we can get a price that is pretty nearly in line with 
the prices shown on our Aug. 27 price list on all items of 
inch. This list on dimension may be a little too high just at 
present, but I do feel that we can not afford to sell any more 
dimension on a basis of $3 off the Schuster list, and, as ex- 
plained in the beginning of this letter, I think it is high time 
to begin quoting the Schuster list on dimension, and if we 
cannot get the business on that basis we had better go with- 
out the orders.” There are many reasons why the yellow 
pine market is almost sure not only to regain what it has 
lost during the last two months but to make a new high 
record, probably before the new year. 

During the last four weeks there has been an accumu- 
lation of orders for practically 5,000 cars of lumber among 
the mills of the South, and, altho some sections have reported 
a tightening up of loading equipment, still this is almost 
without precedent for this season of the year. 

With many mills operating almost entirely upon Govern- 
ment orders and with stocks quite generally badly broken, a 
shortage of lumber is evident. 

Retailers are beginning to realize the true condition and 
to quite an extent have begun placing orders, with the re- 
sult that demand is already much stronger and prices on many 
items have materially increased. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Oct. 29.—The most important feature of the interior mar- 
ket last week was the decrease in orders for shed and yard 
stock and the still further diminishing of the amount of pro- 
duction, the latter principally brought on thru the shortage 
of labor. The car situation is about the same, probably 
slightly worse, but prices are still firm and show no signs of 
falling off. In fact, much better prices are looked for a 
little later on when the car situation and the labor question 
will have made themselves felt in the interior trade. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Oct. 29.—The lumber market is what is called “spotty,” 
with prices varying with different lists. Prices, however, 
have shown a remarkable strength and hold their own fairly 
well. The car situation has caused considerable trouble dur- 
ing the last week. Cars are becoming more and more scarce 
and difficult to obtain, curtailing shipments to a material ex- 
tent. Open cars, which have been used by the lumber trade 
to a larger extent than ever before, are becoming scarce, but 
some relief is expected from the Government order covering 
this class of cars. 

Labor conditions are anything but satisfactory. This ap- 
plies not only to the lumber trade, but has spread to other 
industries. Wages are advancing rapidly and lumbermen 
find it hard to keep sufficient help. They keep moving about 
because of slight increases in wages. 

The last few days have brought very little if any change 
in dimension and yard stock. Government orders are still 
moving rapidly. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Oct. 29.—Delivery of lumber has suffered a slump in the 
last ten days. The Birmingham market, with a greatly less- 
ened demand, has also registered a drop of from $2 to $3 a 
thousand on both board and dimension stock during the same 
period of time. Yet, despite these apparently ominous trade 
indications, dealers are assured that business is good, and 





that the deflection in buying and prices is due to extraordi- 
nary conditions which will soon be eliminated. 

Drawing of the second allotment of the first draft, the 
whirlwind sale of second Liberty Loan bonds, and the heavy 
movement of grain crops which monopolizes the transports- 
tion facilities of the South at present, all contribute to the 
general trade slackening. All these conditions are being 
rapidly removed, and it is the belief among wholesalers ani 
manufacturers that the coming winter months will yield » 
heavier business than has been registered in the Birmingham 
market for many years. 

The labor problem, which for the last year has been more 
and more a menacing question, is beginning to solve itself by 
the return of the negroes from the North. 

Mills report an increasing demand for dimension stock and 
railroad timbers. Shingles and lath remain firm with few 
changes, the quotation on this line not having been affected 
very much by the sudden drop in the prices of other materia!, 

The hardwood industry is being promoted in Birminghain 
rapidly. The Williams-Voris Co., of Chattanooga, is operat- 
ing its new plant in Birmingham, handling hardwood exclu- 
sively. The Hammond Lumber Co. has purchased important 
timber tracts during the last two months, and an unconfirme: 
report has it that the Oden-Elliott Lumber Co. has closed 
one of the most important hardwood timber purchase deals 
ever signed in the city. 

The Powers & Magill Lumber Co., of Cottondale, Ala., is 
building a new mill at Dudley, Ala. The company recent! 
let a contract to the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, 
Fla., for two dry kilns with a daily capacity of 30,000 feet. 

The Marbury Lumber Co., of Marbury, Ala., is building a 
mill at Wadley, Ala. The company has recently let 
contract to the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, 
Fla., for a kiln with a daily capacity of 30,000 feet. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Oct. 30.—While the movement of lumber is not so free as 
in former weeks, it is nevertheless sufficient to keep the 
dealers interested. There is a reasonably active demand for 
yellow pine, both for private consumption and for the Gov- 
ernment, but the transportation problem continues to hamper 
private business, . 

Cypress dealers fare fairly well. There is a reasonably 
good demand at prices that are rem. nerative. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 29.—With the exception of a tightening in the car 
situation and a gradual growing demand for yard stocks, 
there has been no notable change in the lumber market the 
last week, according to Beaumont manufacturers and dealers. 
Prices on all kinds of lumber and timber have been stiffen- 
ing, especially toward the close of the week, and the retailers 
have not been at all backward in buying, even at the ad- 
vanced price level. It is merely a matter of whether the 
material can be shipped or not, the buyers paying little atten- 
tion to prices. The lumber is needed for new construction 
and repair work and there is every indication the demand 
will continue to increase. 

As far as structural timbers are cencerned, the mills have 
more orders for this class of material than they can fill. The 
output of this class of timber is limited and now the cars 
available for shipping are so scarce that manufacturers are 
compelled to reject orders because of their inability to de- 
liver within a specified time. Most of the millmen declared 
yesterday they were not receiving 50 percent of their require- 
ment of cars. 

Government orders, however, continue to move promptly, 
and during the last week ship building timbers constituted 
the great bulk of this business. Carriers and shippers are co- 
operating in an effort to conserve the car supply and in 
every instance Government shipments are given preference. 
The lumber dealers are loading every car to capacity and 
moving it promptly. 

Very little car material is being purchased by the rail- 
roads, but a large number of orders for bridge timbers were 
placed last week by various trunk lines. 

Stocks at the mills are still badly broken and the plants 
continue to run full time, paying especial attention to the 
manufacture of ship building material. 

Beaumont lumber dealers are taking a keen interest in 
the movement started to organize a $100,000 company to build 
small rent houses for ship building labor, and in all proba- 
bility several of them will purchase stock, according to the 
chamber of commerce committee having the project in charge. 
When the company is formed 100 dwellings will be erected, 


KANSAS CITY, MoO. 


Oct. 30.—A big improvement in lumber trade conditions 
has been shown in the last week, nearly all classes of lum- 
ber being affected. Lumbermen believe that the improve- 
ment will be permanent and that a few days will see 4 
change from a buyers’ to a sellers’ market. Numerous small 
revisions upward have followed in yellow pine prices and 
there is a tendency in other lines to stiffen quotations. The 
cheerful condition among the lumbermen was tempered some- 
what, however, by the growing acuteness of the car shortage, 
and, in the South, shortage of common labor because of 
greater attractions in the cotton fields. Not only are the 
mills getting fewer cars daily, but they have difficulty in get- 
ting men to load them. Western mills report improving labor 
conditions on the Coast, but they have considerably less favor- 
able news about the car situation. Lumbermen, however, €x- 
pect some relief in the orders issued Saturday night by the 
Government priority board limiting the shipment of certain 
nonessential commodities in open cars. While this may, [0 
some extent, affect lumber interests, in general it is expected 
to result in an increase of available cars. It is expected also 
that the priority board will quickly follow its order by a more 
sweeping embargo against shipment of nonessentials both in 
open and closed cars. The only fear is that a sweeping order 
may include building materials other than lumber, and thus 
affect the demand for lumber. 

F. J. Banister, vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., who was dangerously ill with bronchial pneumonia, bas 
recovered sufficiently to leave his bed, but will be confined to 
his home for several weeks. 

W. B. Moorehead, 20-year-old son of J. R. Moorehead, sec- 
retary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, le!t 
tonight for the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, to en- 
list as radio operator in the navy. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 30.—The situation in the North Carolina pine field ap- 
pears brighter than for some time. The one great difficulty 
is the movement of lumber shipments. Practically no lum- 
ber shipments, except on Government contracts, are going 
forward and reports from railroad officials as to when relief 
will be afforded are more pessimistic than otherwise. Local 
embargoes have been placed by some of the southern rail- 
roads against shipments for northern and eastern points 
moving via Norfolk or Potomac yards. The manufacturers, 
therefore, are in a quandary as to what will become of them 
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if this state of affairs continues. Undoubtedly many will 
have to shut down and it appears to be to the Government’s 
interest to take some decisive steps to ameliorate existing 
troubles with the lumbermen. Many mills are refusing busi- 
ness because of inability to ship and many prospective orders 
are held up because of the same condition. 

Last week the demand for low grade rough lumber was 
better than in the week previous, especially 4/4 edge box. 
and numerous large sales were effected. There is a range 
of about $2 a thousand apparent now between the highest 
apd lowest prices, which will gradually dwindle as the low 
priced mills get rid of their surplus stock. The demand for 
the better grades of rough edge and stock boards showed no 
improvement, but rumors are current that the Government 
will shortly be on the market for a lot of good lumber and 
this has considerably stiffened the backbones of many timid 
operators. Four-quarter No. 1 edge now sells at $39. Most 
ot the large sales of 4/4 edge box were made recently for 
delivery in Norfolk and Philadelphia. On comparison the 
prices obtained at Norfolk were slightly lower than those ob- 
tained at Philadelphia, but this is largely due to the fact that 
shipments can be made more readily to Norfolk than to the 
other point mentioned. A recent advance has been made by 
one of the low priced mills of 50 cents a thousand, which is a 
good indication of the trend of prices. Four-quarter edge 
box now sells at from $27 to $28.50. The sale of stock box 
shows a little improvement and prices also have stiffened re- 
cently. Six-inch box rough sold recently at from $29 to 
$29.50; 8-inch at $30 to $30.50; 10-inch at $31 to $31.50; 
12-inch at $31.50 to $32.50. Five-quarter and 6/4 box, both 
edee and stocks, are being sold and inquired for more fre- 
quently and more business would be done if shipments could 
be gotten thru. Five-quarter edge box sold at $29 to $29.50 
and 6/4 at $29.50 to $30. Box bark strips are on the “sick” 
list, as is also the case with culls and red heart, but more 
attention will be paid to them both by the box people and 
industrial buyers if rough box continues to go strong and the 
supply dwindles. These prices are f.o.b. Norfolk. 

Demand for dressed lumber showed a slight increase, this 
being noted particularly in Nos. 3 and 4 }%-inch flooring, all 
grades of ye-inch ceiling, and No. 1 }{-inch partition. Prices 
are being well maintained even under difficulties. Demand 
for pine roofers is dull. This is due largely to the fact that 
mills farther south and in the Southwest have simply shot 
prices to pieces. Quotations now being made in the North 
and East on stock from these sections can not possibly be 
met by the pine mills unless they wish to dress rough box at 
a cost of $2 a thousand and then sell it at less money than 
they are now getting for the rough material. The redeem- 
ing feature of the roofer market is that the kiln-dried mills 
manufacture very few of them ahead and so long as they can 
dispose of their rough low grades at good prices they are not 
disposed to cut their lists in order to move stock out dressed. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 29.—The extent to which the increased cost of mate- 
rials, scarcity of labor, the uncertain general conditions and 
other causes have curtailed building operations in this city 
is strikingly shown in a statement given out last Saturday 
by Building Inspector Byrne. In February alone there was 
a drop in the declared value of new structures of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, and succeeding months added to this total, 
even tho-Mr. Byrne’s statement appears to be liberal in some 
directions. Mr. Byrne’s figures as to the cost of buildings 
are taken from the plans of the builders and from the records 
of his office at the time the permits were issued and show 
totals for ten months of $6,398,826 in 1917 as compared to 
$8,999,168 in 1916. 

The total for October will show a falling off as compared 
with the same month of last year and the year before. 

At the Baltimore office of the Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer 
Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, it is stated that the corporation 
is making large shipments to Europe of walnut and especially 
of ash. Walnut is being used in extensive quantities for air- 
plane propellers, the British builders of these flying machines 
having taken less kindly to oak and other woods than the 
Americans. Ash is wanted for gun carriages, heavy stocks 
being used for this purpose, and for a variety of uses, among 





them stretchers. The shipments are made almost entirely 
from New York, altho the stocks are yarded here, where 
the company has extensive facilities. 

M. S. Baer, of Richard P. Baer & Co., hardwood distrib- 
uters, who spent several days in New York last week, states 


that the freight embargo situation there is worse than it has 
ever been. His firm, he stated, had been practically shut out 
of the New England market by the railroad embargoes, and 
was able to get little lumber even into New York. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 29.—The lumber business here during the last week 


has been to a great measure sidetracked for Liberty Loan 
activities and interest, but the general tendency of the market 
has been toward tightness. There seemed to be less soft spots 


even talked of and the few that were mentioned were always 
the other fellow. There has been a decided tightening in 
North Carolina and yellow pine sizes and roofers, which were 
the two most erratic. Building activity is not responsible 
for this, as it has not developed as expected, largely on ac- 
count of labor searcity and the poor probability of getting 
the lumber when needed. Bethlehem, Chester, Wilmington, 
Bristol, Pennsgrove and others of the war work boom towns 
are on the jump in building of dwellings, but it is still far be- 
low normal here and in most of the contiguous territory. 
Government orders are plentiful among the manufacturers 
and wholesalers, altho some of the latter complain that they 
ficure on a lot of stuff that is lost to them by being placed 
directly with the mills in the South. Work is well under 
way at the new Hog Island ship yard and the extensions to 
others, and lumber is being received and consumed at a splen- 
did rate there and is needed still faster. The railroads are 
sood buyers; the furniture factories and planing mills are 
busy ; large industrial plants are taking a lot of lumber; the 
retail yards are having more activity, and the box makers 
are still rushed. A lot of public work is under way and 
Starting that will use a lot of lumber. General business is 
sood, with manufacturers and jobbers busy and looking for- 
ward to still greater activity. Textiles are having a tempo- 
rary setback by a strike among the weavers, but this will 
probably not last long, as much of the work affected is for 
the soldiers and the strike does not have the sympathy of the 
public. Retail stores are doing a good business. Financial 
conditions are better than was feared and the Liberty Loan 
‘ppears to have had little or no effect on money for legiti- 
nate business and expansion. Collections are reported good. 

Hardwoods are steady in price and in good demand thru- 
out the line. Thick ash, basswood, hardwood floorings and 
most of the oak items are in very strong demand. Birch, 
beech, maple, cherry, lower grades of chestnut, gum, hickory, 
mahogany and the fancy woods are in demand beyond the 
Supply, while better grade chestnut and poplar are offered 
more freely, but at firm prices. White pine is worse than 
Scarce, as there is apparently not near enough for present 
consumption, regardless of the lumber to fill in badly depleted 


stocks in yards and among consumers. Prices are on the rise 
in white pine, especially in the barn and under grades. Spruce 
is offered sparingly at high figures, and many dealers are 
taking their orders to be cut. Hemlock is offered from badly 
broken lists and prices are high and deliveries very uncertain. 
Cypress demand keeps ahead of supply and prices are well 
maintained. Cypress and cedar shingles are active and bring- 
ing high prices, altho few seem to be used at this time of the 
year, and the activity is taken to mean that dealers are ex- 
pecting active building in the spring. Yellow pine dimension 
is in strong demand at high figures, and the whole line may 
now be said to be firm. Almost the same conditions apply 
in North Carolina pine except that it seems to be more sub- 
ject to fluctuation. Lath are strong in price but not so 
active as they were. There has been a very strong market 
recently for piling and many trees of odd cutting are sold to 
the yards that are building barges and small vessels. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 30.—Most Pittsburgh lumbermen are taking a cheerful 
view of the business conditions, with the entrance of winter 
into the current trade factors. There has been a steadying 
up of some of the sagging prices, especially in yellow pine, 
and the demand has been stimulated at a point where it 
seemed to be lagging, for a time. The transit business from 
the Southwest has narrowed down to a relatively small 
volume and is not improving, as the railroads are making a 
worse showing on the movement of freight. Priority of coal 
freight from the coal fields has acted as a further stay in 
lumber shipments. This is recognized in this market, and 
in its influence is believed to be unpleasantly portentious. 
Incidentally, some active building of mining towns has been 
started in a new field. The extensive coal mine opening of 
the Ohio River Coal Co. at a point in Beaver County, on the 
Ohio River, is the basis for the building of a complete new 
mining town at Shippingport, Pa., as the first important 
mining town in that county. There have been ordered already 
a-large company office building, a company store, a church 
and school and forty 6-room miners’ houses, with the pro- 
vision for increasing this to 110 dwellings before the first 
lot is completed. This construction is the latest and largest 
to be announced. 

Reports are being circulated among real estate men that 
the renting rates for next year will be advanced again gen- 
erally in the city and suburban districts of Pittsburgh. De- 
mand for houses has been incessant and the need for new 
properties is increasing. The situation is helping building 
projects along at this time, and is also impressing the finan- 


cial circles with the necessity for encouragement of some enter- . 


prise of this kind in Pittsburgh. The announcement made 
last week that the Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, the largest 
financial institution in the city, would take bids on its new 
building that is to be erected in the downtown section of the 
city has made a profound impression on many, who have been 
talking of delaying building operations until prices and mate- 
rials are more in keeping with conservative building invest- 
ments. The conservatism of the financial concern is known 
and its attitude has made it plain that lower prices are not 
expected in such quarters for a long time to come if ever 
again. 

President B. W. Cross, of the B. W. Cross Lumber Co., 
last week reported yard trade as fairly active and general 
demand growing stronger, tho there is room for much im- 
provement. President Cross looks for a broader trade in the 
spring. H. V. McCreight, of the Ricks McCreight Lumber 
Co., says that embargoes are interfering seriously with de- 
liveries of lumber and are shortening stocks more and more 
in many sections of the country, while car supply is not im- 
proved. A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Co., was out 
of the city on a business mission last week. W. W. Wilson, 
of this company, was also out of town on business. 

The Babcock Lumber Co. has been brought before the pub- 
lic of Pittsburgh in an especially interesting manner the last 
few weeks because the head of that company is leading a very 
strong ticket for mayor of Pittsburgh. Opposition stirred up 
old fashioned tactics of character assassination and im- 
pugned the business character of E. V. Babcock and his lum- 
ber business, charging the use of convict labor, squalid homes 
and “pluck-me” stores in the vast lumber plants of this con- 
cern. The reply to this was a display of moving pictures of 
Davis, W. Va.; Maryville, Tenn., and Tellico Plains, Tenn., 
where the larger Babcock operations are located, together 
with reports from special examiners and investigators that 
showed the unusual features of these towns. If the political 
campaign work did nothing else, it has brought to the Pitts- 
burgh public a closer vision of the lumber industry than it 
has had in the last fifty years. It also told the present gen- 
eration something about lumbering that it has never known. 
Incidentally there is a general belief that Mr. Babcock is 
going to be at the head of the city of Pittsburgh for the next 
four years. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Oct. 29.—Rafting operations at Penobscot boom have been 
suspended for the season, owing to the lack of a sufiicient 
number of skilled men to handle the remaining logs before 
ice-making time. Only 50,000,000 feet of logs have been 
rafted this year, the smallest quantity on record, and 10,000,- 
000 feet will be wintered, unrafted. Woodsmen’s wages in 
Aroostook County are reported as high as $50 and $60 a 
month, with help scarce, even at those prices. On Howe 
Brook the Stebbins Lumber Co. has 200 men employed and 
needs 200 more. 

Jackman, a little hamlet on the line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, close to the Quebec border, is just now the busiest 
logging center in Maine, operations in its immediate vicinity 
this winter being estimated at 80,000,000 to 90,000,000 feet. 
The concerns at work and their intended cuts are Jackman 
Lumber Co., 30,000,000 feet ; Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., 
25,000,000 ; Kellogg Lumber Co., 12,000,000; Great Northern 
Paper Co., 8,000,000; Spencer Lumber Co., 4,000,000; Sidney 
Young, 2,000,000. Ideal fall weather prevails thruout north- 
ern Maine, but help is scarce, even with wages at the highest 
point ever known. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Oct. 29.—The cold weather has curtailed buying somewhat 
and in addition to this, stocks being very heavy at all retail 
yards and some line yards, is decreasing orders to a marked 
degree, and campaigning for business is not as fruitful as it 
was early in the year. Prices are steady and an advance of 

2 a thousand is being asked by some mills for upper grades 
in both larch and pine. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


Oct. 29.—The Clear Lake Lumber Co. is just completing a 
large fuel storage bin, 30x86 feet in size and 30 feet high, 
at its sawmill, and it will be put into service on the first of 
the month. Starting Wednesday, Oct. 24, this company ad- 
vanced its clocks a half hour in order to take advantage of 
the daylight. 

The Sedro Veneer Co., of Sedro-Woolley, Wash., will have 
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Retail Lumber Sheds 
and Sales Equipment 


By Robert Y. Kerr. 








A most comprehensive survey of the retail lumber 
dealer’s problem of modern shed construction. The 
‘ result of five years spent visiting retail yards in all 
parts of the country, studying the problems which 
confront you daily, making notes of successful 
yard and shed plans and modern handling methods. 
More than seventy-five illustrations of ware- 
houses, sheds, offices, interiors and framing to help 
you select the type best suited to your needs. 

The following is but a partial table of contents of 
this valuable book: Locations, Materials of Construc- 
tion, Sales Equipment, Shed Arrangement, Founda- 
tions and Bearings, Alleys, Galleries, Bins, Ventila- 
tion, Lighting, Molding Storage, Flooring Storage 
and Warm Rooms, Timber Storage and Handling 
Equipment, Special Millwork Storage, End-Storage 
Sheds and Fire Risk Reduction. 


Order Today 


It is 6x9 inches in size; printed on a high grade 
paper and beautifully bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


Fill Out the Coupon Below 
and Mail Today. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


-— — — —COUPON= — —-— 


American Lumberman 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.50 for which send me (POST- 
PAID) a copy of ‘* Retail Lumber Sheds and Sales Equipment.” 


Name, 








Address, 
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MILLS AT 
MIDDLESEX,N.C. SUFFOLK,VA. SPRING HOPE,N.C. 


CAPACITY, 250,000 DAILY 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., tst National Bank Bldg., 
New York City Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office: SUFFOLK, VA. 




















Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
































l Satisfy Customers “"T 


who are particular as to quality, 
millwork and grades by show- 
ing them the superiority of our 


VY N.C. Pine gine 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
Car and Cargo Shippers, 





\ Ellington & Gury, Inc. "manionD var" 








Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE| Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


| oe Plastering Lath 
Edenton 


Welinen. & Petite | R. - Co., Windsor, N. C. 
Fjoning Mills, Capacity 1 er day. Saw Milie: — Edenton, 
N.C ., Columbia, “R. c. precitg rc. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 


















Rift Sawn 
FLOORING 


A Specialty 


The Britton 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Lakewood, Florida. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 
















{ The Milton Lumber ouaeny| 


Milton, 


rens* YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


hingles in 
and Piling up to 100 rent | 


Wholesale Dealers in long and short leaf 


Sstraight or 


mixed cars. 


The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, interestine, cxpositi 
- By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















its new box factory completed within two weeks, which will 
add considerably to the output of this company’s plant. The 
Sedro Veneer Co. started operations on a small scale, and is 
gradually assuming a prominent place in the manufacture 
of veneers, boxes, crates etc. Its heaviest handicap at the 
present time is a scarcity of logs. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 27.—Two of the big crops of the Pacific Northwest— 
grain and fruit—are now moving rapidly, and this is causing 
a shortage of box cars. Coal buying, ordinarily over by this 
time, is just starting, an unusually long spell of fine weather 
having put thoughts of winter out of the consumers’ heads. 
This is making a shortage of gondola cars. The want of cars 
is felt more heavily, perhaps, on the branch lines than on 
the main lines, and conditions indicate that it may be even 
worse than last year. This is the opinion expressed by a 
number of Seattle lumbermen. 

This latter view, however, is not held by E. R. Hogg, secre- 
tary of the Atlas Lumber Co., who said: “I do not look for 
the car shortage to be as bad as it was last year. One of 
the reasons for this is that we are loading every car to full 
capacity. Ifa car gets away without a full load the railroad 
company wants to know why, and refers us to the request, or, 
you might say, demand, of the Council of National Defense 
that cars be loaded to the limit. 

“The one thing that will make the shortage as bad as, if 
not worse than, last year is the manner in which the grain 
crop is moved. If it moves by rail to the Atlantic seaboard 
and the Gulf, then the lumbermen will be up against it. How- 
ever, if they arrange to make the shipments by boat down the 
Pacific coast and thru the Panama Canal, using the recently 
commandeered Pacific coast vessels, then there will be more 
cars to use, as the wheat must move by rail from inland 
points.” 

Regarding the outlook for business and the condition of the 
market for the next few months, Mr. Hogg went on: ‘There 
is business enough coming in now to take care of the output 
of the mills. To my mind, the most significant thing in the 
whole situation is the shortage of stock at the mills. While 
I am not saying that we are getting a normal demand for 
lumber, we are getting enough to take care of what is being 
produced. Further than that, I believe we will be forced to 
raise our prices, especially on uppers, and also will be forced 
to refuse part of the orders that are coming in.” 

The Pacific Coast Car & Foundry Co., which has its head 
office in Seattle, has this week received an order from Russian 
buyers for 2,000 steel cars, to be built here. The Russian 
Government has leased a storage site south of Seattle on 
which it will erect large sheds, and which will also be covered 
with sixteen miles of spur tracks, on which freight for 
Viadivostock will be assembled. 

Trouble in the woods with I. W. W. agitators is not en- 
tirely over with, says J. E. Sampson, manager of the M. R. 
Smith Lumber & Shingle Co.’s Seattle office. The company’s 
mills started running at full capacity on 10-hour shift about 
two weeks ago. Mr. Sampson says the “‘wobblies” are bother- 
ing the loggers more than anyone else, realizing that that is 
the keystone of the lumber industry. 

In its weekly summary of market conditions, the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association lays particular stress upon 
the fact that mills of the Pacific Northwest, in spite of log 
shortages and the hardships imposed by I. W. W. labor, are 
producing 83 percent of normal. While there has been some 
increase in the amount of aircraft and ship building stock 
turned out, neither the Government nor the association is 
satisfied with production when compared to the urgent de- 
mand for this class of material. Every effort is being made 
to speed up lumber for war purposes. 3 

The Schwager-Nettleton Mills, which have maintained an 
office on the ground floor of the Cobb Building for years, 
have been forced out by the growth of Seattle’s Red Cross 
Chapter, and will move Nov. 1 to suite 925-6-7 Henry 
Building. 

The W. F. McCue Mercantile Co., as the first step in an 
aggressive campaign for new business, has opened offices at 
911 White Building. This company has offices now in Den- 
ver, Colo., and Spokane, the Denver office being the headquar- 
ters. Heretofore it has specialized in white pine, but the 
Seattle office will deal exclusively in Pacific coast lumber and 
products. The office is in charge of H. A. Brandmeir, for- 
merly connected with the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., both in its 
Minneapolis office, and at Granite Falls. For the last two 
and a half years Mr. Brandmeir has been the Denver repre- 
sentative of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 

The Buckley Tremaine Lumber & Timber Co. has moved to 
535 Henry Building, from 740 in the same building. 

The P. A. Rovig Co., Seattle manufacturer of sash, doors 
and millwork, has been awarded a contract to furnish that 
class of material for forty-nine houses at the army post at 
Fort Scofield, near Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. The con- 
tract figures up to about $40,000, and is the largest of its 
kind placed on the Pacifie coast. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 27.—Te enable it to care better for the heavy demand 
it is getting from the ship building industry the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. is to build a timber mill at its plant on 
the site of the mill that burned a few years ago. The new 
mill will handle timbers that can not now conveniently be put 
thru the regular mill, and larger timbers than can now be 
handled, and will enable the company to devote special at- 
tention to this line of business. It is expected that a build- 
ing permit for construction of the new mill will be taken out 
in a few days. The company also took out a permit this week 
for construction of a shed. 

This will make three new mills in the tidelands industrial 
district this fall. The Ernest Dolge (Inc.) mill, lately com- 
pleted and ready to start running as soon as traffic conditions 
are opened, and the Ship Lumber Co.’s new mill are the other 
two plants in the district, the latter now in course of con- 
struction. 

No improvement in the labor situation is reported in this 
district at the mills or camps. Practically all report a short- 
age and inability to get enough men for the work they would 
like to do. Large numbers of men are being employed at the 
local ship yards, two plants alone being in the market for 
about 5,000, many of whom under ether conditions would be 
available for sawmills. At the big plant of the Todd Ship- 
building Corporation keels of some of the steel ships the com- 
pany has contracts for are already laid and work is under 
way on the framework. At the Foundation Co.’s new ship- 
yard, adjacent to the Todd plant, twelve ways are being in- 
stalled and the company is reported making plans for eight 
more ways, to enable it to build twenty wooden ships at 
once. The Tacoma Shipbuilding Co., the Wright, Seaborn, 
and Babare Bros.’ yards are all busy on wooden ships. 

Col. Brice P. Disque, commissioned by the War Department 
and Council of National Defense to see that 10,000,000 feet of 
spruce per month is supplied the Government for airplane 
purposes, was in Tacoma this week, meeting George 8S. Long, 
of the spruce emergency council, and making a side trip to 
the Tacoma army cam». Colonel Disque returned from here 






to Portland and will go to Washington, D. C., after which ho 
will return to the Coast to make his headquarters for tie 
present. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Co., manufacturer of sash, doois, 
veneer etc., is well represented at the Tacoma army canton- 
ment. Rev. Edgar Couch Wheeler, son of President Willii;) 
C. Wheeler,- of the company, formerly pastor of a Tacon.: 
church but compelled to retire three years ago because of :, 
health, has this week been appointed religious director 
Y. M. C. A. building No. 4 at the camp. By a coincide 
he took the place of Robert S. Osgood, son of George R. ( 
good, of the company, who was being transferred from bui'.- 
ing No. 4 to the Y. M. C. A. at the base hospital. 

The first three cars of timbers from the mills of the Pac 
National Lumber Co. arrived during the week for the Foun 
tion Co.’s new ship yard on the tidelands. The Pacific mi 
have the contract for supplying about 30,000,000 feet of lu 
ber for the Foundation Co. There were twelve sticks on ie 
three cars that arrived. Three sticks were 12x14 and 1.4 
feet long; three were 12x14 and 124 feet long; two were 1x 
18 and 100 feet long and four 18x18 and 81 feet long. || 
were surfaced on four sides and are to be used for ship « 
struction except the 126-footers which were not surfaced a: | 
are to be used for derrick booms at the yards. The Foun 
tion Co. now has about 250 men employed at ship yard « 
struction and lumber and material are arriving daily for wi J 
vessel construction and for ship yard construction. 

The fir emergency committee of the West Coast Lum! 
men’s Association is this week distributing orders for 4,0) 
sash and 1,000 doors for the national guard army camp »t 
Linda Vista, Cal., received last Saturday. The commit:.: 
has finished allotting among the mills this week the order sr 
8,000,000 feet received for ship building purposes at Iiog 
Island, Philadelphia. Orders for 8,000,000 feet of fir fr in 
Great Britain and 3,000,000 feet from the United States 
airplane construction are expected by the committee for 
tribution. 

Figures of the Hurley-Mason Co., the contractor that bi\t 
the Tacoma army cantonment, show a total of 55,000,000 t 
of lumber in the cantonment, including stock on hand d 
ordered for additional work yet to be done. Besides lum 
84,900 sash, 13,050 doors, and 95,000 feet of wood st. ve 
pipe were used. 

Progress is being made in constructing the sawmill ‘or 
Sawing ship timbers and other special material of that : ort 
that is being built by the Ship Lumber Mill Co., on ‘he 
Hylebus waterway near the end of Eleventh Street in Tacoria. 
The piling has all been driven and everything is in readii.ss 
for the construction of the frame of the mill. Much of ‘he 
machinery is on hand. It will be equipped with a circular 
head saw and will have a capacity of 50,000 feet a day ond 
will have a surfacer capable of dressing timbers up to 32 
inches square. It is expected the plant will be in opera‘ ion 
before the first of the year. William Leybold, president of 
the company, was formerly in the lumber and shingle business 
at Elma, Wash., and will have charge of the plant. The vice 
president of the company is John E. Sampson, who rvj)re- 
sents the M. R. Smith Shingle Co. at Seattle. Paul Johns, of 
the Waterway Mill Co., Tacoma, is secretary of the compiny 
and Karl B. Kellogg is treasurer. Mr. Kellogg is sales man- 
ager of the Pacific States and Mineral Lake Lumber «om- 
panies, with sales oflice in the Tacoma Building. 

The plants of the Pacific States Lumber Co., at Selleck, 
Wash., and the Mineral Lake Lumber Co., at Mineral I..ke, 
Wash., are running with full crews on a 10-hour basis and 
have no trouble in securing labor. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 27.—An increasing tightening of the railroad car 
shortage on all lines reaching Everett is the predomina(ing 
note in the milling news of this week. In the instan . of 
shingle manufacturers this steadily diminishing freight car 
supply is not of so great importance as it is to lumber m:nu- 
facturers, for with makers of red cedar roofing the market 
is exceedingly weak, without much prospect of impro:ing 
this fall. Lumber prices and demand hold up rather well, 
and it is this branch of the forestry trade now being ha: lest 
hit by the car shortage. The transcontinental lines, thru 
local agents, report as a cause of limited shipping facilities 
for the lumber and shingle trade that the Federal Govcrn- 
ment is making heavy inroads on car supplies in ord«r to 
move grain and for transportation of other commodities. ‘‘on- 
tinued shortage of empties will, in the estimation of luwuber 
and shingle producers, have a tendency to advance price: so 
the present situation with the railroad service is not en ‘rely 
lacking in its future utility. 

Local mills are working out their quotas of the 10,001 .000- 
foot timber order being placed for the Government thr. the 
lumberman’s association for delivery at Hog Island, Pa. ‘The 
Canyon Lumber Co. is one among other local mills to re cive 
a part of this business, which is composed of timbers of \ari- 
ous dimensions. The same company reports eastern yard /usi- 
ness weak, even weaker than it was seven days ago, » hile 
logs and labor continue stiff in price, 

Altho logging camps in this vicinity are getting out en igh 
raw material for the fir and cedar mills, camp owners (0n- 
tinue to face labor troubles and increased expense. ole 
camps, while they have plenty of material down, are pr. ‘ti 
cally unable to get the poles out of the woods, a circums' ‘nce 
that seriously interferes with the operation of the Was’: 1g- 
ton Creosoting Co., which has considerable business o: its 
books and finds the utmost trouble in securing men to hi: le 
the product in the woods. 

Lumber mills of Everett plan to give each of their ‘ied 
and true employees a substantial Christmas present. ‘Che 
men have received notification by their respective empleo «rs 
that each man who remains on the job from Oct. 1 to ihe 
closing period at Yuletide will be paid a bonus of 2 its 
a day. This will mean to each man a little gift of from ‘20 
to $25, as the bonus plan is expected to run up to $30.00 
or $40,000. The plan is said to please employees. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 29.—The schooner Wawona berthed at the Bl ‘el 
Donovan mill last week to load 500,000 feet of lumber for 
Hawaii and the steam schooner Multnomah arrived the: to 
receive 300,000 feet for California. The next arrival ti°re 
will be the steamer Davenport, which will load 500,000 vet 
for California. The barkentine Hawaii will be ready to ail 
from that mill this week for New Caledonia with 1,000, 00 
feet. The schooner. Dauntless of the E. K. Wood Lumet 
Co.’s fleet has finished loading 600,000 feet at the E. K. 
Wood mill for Sydney. Next month the motorship Sic/4, 
also owned by this company, will arrive at this plant to load 
a return cargo of 1,200,000 feet for the west Coast. 

The Skykomish mill of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
is engaged in cutting ship yard and fir airplane stock — 
timbers for snowsheds on the Great Northern Railw? 
Cascade division. This mill has been improved since the 
company purchased it and is now in good running order 4 ad 
operating at full blast. It will continue to operate until 
the deep snows that fall at Skykomish and vicinity make 
a shutdown necessary. 
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‘he Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. reports that it 
all the orders it can handle, but is somewhat hampered 
a car shortage. * The company is still cutting fir airplane 


stock. 


George W. Smith’s box factory is now busy supplying boxes 
yarious purposes and is installing machinery to increase 
lumber output. 
og shipments to Bellingham by rail have increased from 
en to twenty cars a day during the last ten days. On 
Bellingham & Northern there are now half a dozen ship- 

The daily receipts on it and the Northern Pacific are 
be ween seventy-five and eighty cars. 

umber mills in the Northwest are all operating and busi- 
yn s is reported good. Among the most prosperous plants 

a: the small mills on the Bellingham & Northern. 

‘ollingham millmen put their shoulder to the wheel last 

w ek in backing the Liberty Loan and they and their em- 

pioyees made liberal subscriptions. The same is true of the 

yp -ifie American Fisheries, which is building wooden steam- 
si os here. It and the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills ran 

a “lose race for first place among local industrial plants. 


BEND, ORE. 


Oct, 29.—There seems to be no change in the market. The 
bie mills are operating night and day and doing some ship- 
pice. Prices are firm. 

imployees of the sawmills in Bend held a massmeeting last 
wok to discuss the matter of medical attendance and the 8- 
heur day as applied to the local lumber industry. 

.. V. Horpham, assistant supervisor of the Deschutes na- 
al forest, of this city, has gone to Prineville, Ore., where 
vill become head of the Ochoco national forest. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ct. 27.—A little more buying seems to be done by the 
re:oil yards here from the northern mills, both pine and red- 
wood, None of the dealers own up to doing any more busi- 
ness, but they have restricted their buying so much in the 


la month or two that their stocks are becoming badly 
broken and they are a little more willing to buy now than 
during the last few weeks. Prices continue strong, with 
probable increases in sight, altho some lumbermen on the 
buyer’s side of the market believe that prices will not main- 
tain their present level. 

ounsberry & Harris, who have been planning to con- 
solidate their yard. at Santa Barbara and Vermont avenues 
with their main yard at Twenty-ninth and San Pedro streets, 
this city, have been making rapid strides in selling off their 
stock and it-looks as tho they will be out of the former loca- 
tion the next two or three weeks. This move is made neces- 
sa by the city ordinance forcing industrial concerns to 
meve away from the neighborhood of Exposition Park. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 81.—The sawmill of the Trout Lake Lumber Co., oper- 
aling at Tower, Minn., is down for the season after manu- 
facturing 16,000,000 feet. Cold weather interrupted the saw- 
mill operations earlier than usual. The weather and a short- 

of men combined to curtail operations during the latter 
part of the season, It is also recalled that the opening of 
{ season was late, the ice not going out of Lake Vermilion 
il well past the normal opening date. The Trout Lake 
mber Co. is planning active logging operations for the 
vinter, 

ib. W. Arnold, of Albany, of the Duluth & Northern Minne- 

ia Railway Co. and Alger, Smith & Co., was in Duluth this 
week, He says that the railroad company has no definite 
ns for the future, and possibly will not until after the war 
ended, The lumber company plans normal logging opera- 
us this winter. Alger, Smith & Co. have two sawmills in 

uth, and one is kept operating, the plants taking turns. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 31.—The last log drive that will go down the upper 

sissippi River has passed Little Falls, Minn., and driving 
rations have been suspended until spring, when the re- 
ining logs in the river will be brought down to Minneapolis 
supply the two local mills of the Northland Pine Co. for 
at is expected to be its last year of sawing. The mills 

« now down until spring. 

i. H. Polleys, of the Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont., 

ho has been in Minneapolis some days, reports that the 

upany will run its mill night and day all winter, and that 

1 stocks thruout the Inland Empire are quite short. This 

inpany has bought 100,000,000 feet of timber from the 

‘rby Indian reservation, which will prolong the life of its 

iness at Missoula. 

G. L, Curkendall, representing the Milwaukee Land Co., of 

. Joe, Ida., has returned from an extended visit to the 

ll, — reports stocks in that section 40 percent below 

rmal, 

George Webster, of the Webster Lumber Co., is at Walker, 
‘inn., superintending the installation of machinery for the 
company’s sawmill recently purchased there, which will be 
yperated mainly for the manufacture of grain doors. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Oct. 29.—Logs scaled in August were 170,994,811 feet, 

s compared with 116,144,000 feet in the same month last 
year and 176,863,000 feet in July of this year. For the first 
ight months of 1917 the total log production is 940,288,031 
‘cet, as against 641,282,000 feet for the corresponding period 

1 1916, an increase of about 48 percent. The production 

rv the first nine months of this year will more than equal 
he whole cut for 1916, when the amount was 1,084,733,000 
eet, and with three months to go the total for this year 
should be about 40 percent more than last year, which was 
the highest up to that time. Figures of the different va- 
rieties scaled in August were: Douglas fir, 66,959,929 feet ; 
red cedar, 47,975,942 feet ; spruce, 17,418,606 feet ; hemlock, 
14,361,782 feet; balsam, 2,008,348 feet; yellow pine, 15,- 
(66,418 feet; white pine, 1,043,996 feet; jack pine, 226,176 
feet; larch, 5,670,532 feet; birch, 4,500 feet; cottonwood, 
168,582 feet. 

Notwithstanding the increased output as compared with 
last year, demand is still ahead of production. Prices are: 
Fir, $10, $13. and $16; shingle cedar, $14: to $15; lumber 
cedar, $16 to $17.50; spruce, almost any price up to $30, 
according to quality ; shingle bolts, still scarce, $8.50 to $10 
a cord, Prices of lumber are on the upgrade. Coast manu- 
oe geri have advanced the base price another dollar to 
$21, and while other increases are strongly advocated, they 
have been stood over for the present. 
we Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National Lum- 
; Manufacturers Association, discussed topics of interest 
a Shingle manufacturers at a gathering in the offices of the 
Shingle Agency of British Columbia on Oct. 22. He ex- 
plained the work of the association in combating antishingle 
ordinances and also reviewed the trade extension work. Fire 
ae paint for shingles was also discussed. Other vis- 
tors were J. S, Williams, secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
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bermen’s Association, Seattle, and C. P. Constantine, pub- 
licity man for the same organization. 

Two 5-ton motor trucks will be used by S. L. Romano to 
bring logs to tidewater near Port Mellon, Howe Sound, where 
he is opening up cedar limits. 

To introduce uniformity in towing fees from up-Coast 
mills and camps, tugboat owners have formed an association, 
the officers of which are: President, C. A. Prowse, Van- 
couver; first vice president, George McGregor, Victoria ; sec- 
ond vice president, E. Gilley, New Westminster; directors, 
E. J. Coyle, Vancouver, and P. A. Jones, New Westminster. 

The Porto Rico Lumber Co.’s new mill, near Nelson, is 
ready to operate. The capacity is 50,000 feet daily. The 
mill belongs to the Doukhobor Society, which also operates, 
under lease, the Koch mill at Koch’s Siding, on the Slocan 
Lake branch of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 

It is expected that an 8-hour day will be obtained for 
loggers in the near future, tho, in the opinion of several 
operators, that should not make a great difference. At 
present the loggers go to and from their work on employers’ 
time, whereas under the new system it would mean eight 
hours on the job. 

Owing to a break in the wire cables holding the boom 
together, the Cameron Lumber Co., which had a tow coming 
from the west coast of Vancouver Island to Victoria, lost 
about half of 600,000 feet of cedar. 

It is very probable that Mrs. Mark Rector, wife of Mark 
D. Rector, of the International Timber Co., was the last per- 
son in British Columbia to crack a cold bottle on the bow of a 
ship at the launching. This she did when the Marie Barnard 
slipped into the water at the Wallace yards, North Vancouver. 
It was on the eve of prohibition going into effect in the 
Province, which law makes it an offense to have liquor, except 
in one’s residence, one not even being permitted to carry it 
on the street. 

The auxiliary schooner Malahat, which has left with 1,725,- 
000 feet of lumber for Australia, carried the first load of 
lumber overseas from the mill at Port Alberni since the early 
60s. The first big mill in the Province was erected there 
by Captain Stamp, but he came shortly after to Burrard Inlet 
when the Hastings mill was built, which, in the words of 
Johnny Walker’s biographer, is ‘‘still going strong.” The 
Mabel Stewart, another of the auxiliary boats, took 1,350,000 
feet, also for Australia, from Genoa Bay. The Marie Barnard 
is under charter to the Scott, Henderson Co., of Sydney, 
N. S. W., and will load next month at the Hastings mill. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Oct. 29.—There is probably 300,000,000 feet of manufac- 
tured lumber lying around New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
awaiting shipment. Most of it is sold on English account, 
but there is no tonnage available for anything but Govern- 
ment orders. Nor is there at present any certainty that the 
regular winter steamers will have any space worth consid- 
ering for deals. The situation is better in regard to the 
American market, but not at all what is desired. Govern- 
ment orders are provided for, but other shipments find both 
ears and schooners very scarce, and it is impossible to take 
full advantage of that market. Mills are still sawing and 
piling, but operators talk of only a 50 percent cut of logs 
this winter. Of course they generally speak in that vein, 
but the labor problem will be serious this year, and piling 
space will be limited at the mills till present stocks are 
moved. Considerable ship timber will be cut, however, as 
new ship yards are starting up. 

A representative of western Canadian capital conferred re- 
cently with local lumbermen and inspected a site for a ship 
yard at Gagetown, on the St. John River, and there is talk 
of getting out timber this winter and starting work in the 
spring. 

On the Miramichi the work of remodeling a mill and in- 
stalling machinery for the International Shipbuilding Co. 
has been begun at Nordin, and the keel of a wooden ship will 
soon be laid. 

Montreal parties are negotiating for the purchase of the 
Dominion pulp mill at Chatham and its timber lands. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Oct. 29.—Conditions in the retail lumber trade in western 
Canada show a slight slackening in demand owing to the fact 
that the threshing operations of the most wonderful crop 
western Canada has ever gathered were finished sooner than 
was expected. The latest figure on the value of western 
Canada’s grain crop is $712,000,000. 

Over 100,000,000 feet of lumber are going to be cut by 
two of the foremost Saskatchewan lumber companies, those 
at Prince Albert and at Big River. These companies have 
sent out a call for 3,600 men and 750 teams for logging work 
this winter. This huge amount of lumber will be cut during 
the next twelve months in eighteen to twenty logging camps. 

As an addition to the propaganda which the British Co- 
lumbia Government has been carrying on in eastern Canada 
for some years with a view of popularizing the use of British 
Columbia’s lumber and to develop the eastern market, ar- 
rangements have been made by the forest branch of the De- 
partment of Lands whereby a shipment of lumber for the use 
of students in the large technical schools of the East will be 
made within a few days. Various species of woods will be 
sent. The Government is codperating with the British Co- 
lumbia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers (Ltd.). The 
material will be delivered to the schools free of cost, the Gov- 
ernment paying freight charges, while the mills will supply 
the lumber. 

Both the Cameron Lumber Co.’s“mill at Victoria, B. C., and 
the Canadian Puget Sound mill, which is under lease, are 
operating at full blast, the demand for lumber at the present 
time being extremely heavy. The two mills have large orders 
for material to be used in ship building and the construc- 
tion of the big assembling shed on the outer dock at Ogden 
Point. They are also cutting lumber for the Bremerton 
navy yard and a shipment of material to be used in the dry- 
dock there is expected to go forward within a few days. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Oct. 30.—-Lumber prices in this district have shown very 
little change in the last eight weeks. Owing to the increased 
cost of production and the difficulty in securing labor, lumber- 
men here feel that later on lumber generally will have to go 
up in price. It is believed that the lower cut expected this 
winter will have the effect of stiffening the market. 

A report from Arnprior up the Ottawa Valley indicates 
considerable activity in the lumber business there. Mc- 
Lachlin Bros. (Ltd.) are preparing to make extensive altera- 
tions to their mills, modernizing them in as many respects as 
possible. These improvements will be started before the 
mills close next week. . 

The new factory of the Arnprior Cabinet Co. (Ltd.) will 
be finished and in operation early in January. It is intended 
to construct a building about 200x200 feet, of brick and 
concrete, a 1-story structure. The products of the factory at 
the start will be cabinet work for the National Cash Register 
Co., Victrola cabinets, high class office furnishings and filing 
cabinets, 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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At the start ‘‘Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine’’ set a standard 
of quality that established 
a new record for this great 
wood of the Atlantic Coast. 
Naturally fitted for yard 
stock, our perfect milling 
and careful grading make 
it doubly profitable. 





The above clump of vir- 
gin timber photographed 
on our holdings in North 
Carolina shows trees rang- 
ing in diameter from 16" 
to 24". From such trees we 
get a good proportion of 
the higher grades so de- 
sirable for interior work 
and finish. 


A letter telling as your needs 
will bring prices by next mail. 
Send it today. 





Johnson & Wimsatt 
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N. C. 
Pine 


can be had in any 


quantity and at any 
time by addressing 


CAMP 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 




































































Compare our timber and 
our facilities and then 
put us to the test. 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,00!) feet 
Planing Mills - 400,001) feet 





MILLS: 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. = Wallace, N. C. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 





Eastern Sales Offices: . 
NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982G cy. 
PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager. 
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Mr. and Mrs. George W. Flanner returned to Blackwell, 
Wis., this week after a combined pleasure and business visit 
of several weeks in Chicago. 


J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., general manager of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., was in Chicago 
Wednesday enroute East on a business trip. 


Harry P. Altman, representative in Chicago territory for 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, La., has 
moved his office from room 1008 to 646 Otis Building. 


Herman H. Hettler, president of the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Co., Chicago, at the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Chicago City Railways a few days ago was elected 
a director to succeed Edward S. Hunter, who had resigned. 


R. S. Whiting, architectural engineer of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, returned this week from a 
trip among several eastern cities, where he went to confer 
with lumbermen on matters relating to building code revision. 


Capt. E. A. Selfridge, jr., of San Francisco, Cal., president 
of the Redwood Manufacturers’ Association, stopped in Chi- 
cago Tuesday on his way west from Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Selfridge does not expect to return east again until after the 
holidays. 


W. J. Foye, of the W. J. Foye Lumber Co., of Omaha, Neb., 
and Mrs. Foye were in Chicago Wednesday on their way home 
from a week spent at French Lick Springs, Indiana. Mr. 
Foye, who specializes in railroad material, said that business 
within the last few weeks had been good. 


J. N. Bach, of Fairbury, Ill., was a Chicago visitor on Tues- 
day of this week with special reference to business that he 
had to transact with the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association. He reports crops in the vicinity of 
Fairbury as fair and business as of a corresponding kind. 


George Millen, president and general manager of the E. B. 
Eddy Co., Hull, Que., celebrated his seventy-ninth birthday 
Oct. 23. He was presented by his employees with a basket 
containing seventy-nine American Beauty roses. Mr. Millen 
has been with the company fifty years and has been president 
for four years, and in spite of his advanced age he is steady 
and energetic in the discharge of his duties. 


Robert Blackburn, wholesale lumber dealer of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been honored by Mayor Hoan, of that city, thru his 
reappointment as chairman of the Milwaukee Municipal Com- 
munity Christmas Tree Commission for a 3-year term. Mr. 
Blackburn has served three years in that capacity and has 
been responsible for much of the success of the annual public 
Christmas tree celebration in the Cream City. 


Among the northern lumbermen in Chicago during the 
week were Charles Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., and 
W. B. Heinemann, of the Heinemann Lumber Co., Wausau, 
Wis. Mr. Heinemann said that as preparations were being 
made to go into the woods for the season’s log supply it was 
apparent that there is going to be a serious shortage of labor 
and the northern log input could not possibly be normal. 


J. A. Gorman, sales manager of the Vilas County Lumber 
Co., Winegar, Wis., which has its sales office in Chicago, was 
examined on Wednesday and found physically fit as a candi- 
date for a commission with the Forestry (Engineers) Bat- 
talion which is to go to France. Mr. Gorman has been a 
member of the second officers’ training camp at Fort Sheridan 
for several weeks, but the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago and many friends have been endorsing him for the For- 
estry Battalion. 


George M. Duncan, president of the Duncan Lumber Co., 
of Portland, Oregon, was in Chicago part of the week on his 
way home from an eastern business trip. Mr. Duncan de- 
scribed west Coast conditions in much the same manner as 
has been told by others, with mills not able to take care of 
the business that is offered. W. W. Herron, vice president of 
the company, who has charge of the sales in Chicago terri- 
tory, has exchanged places for a month with James A. Shaw, 
of Portland, who is the company’s sales manager. Mr. Shaw 
conferred with Mr. Duncan while the latter was here. 


Conditions with the west Coast fir door manufacturers were 
described as very unsatisfactory by W. S. Neurenburg, repre- 
sentative in Chicago territory for the Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
of Tacoma, Wash., who returned Wednesday from a six weeks’ 
trip on the Coast, and J. F. Miles, of Columbus, Ohio, eastern 
sales manager for the Henry McCleary Timber Co., of Mc- 
Cleary, Wash., who was in Chicago Thursday on his way to 
Columbus after being on the Coast four months. The mill- 
work manufacturers not only have serious difficulty, they 
said, in obtaining sufficient labor but the loggers are not able 
to give the mills sufficient logs to meet the requirements. 
Most of the mills find business easily obtainable, while some 
are so far back in their orders that they are not taking new 
business. 


J. H. Faust, vice president of the Faust Bros. Lumber Co., 
Jackson, Miss., returned to Chicago this week after spending 
three weeks at Jackson and the new hardwood mill of the 
company at Crew Lake, near Monroe, Miss. Mr. Faust re- 
ports the car situation as rapidly becoming more serious, but 
still a greater handicap for the Southern lumber manufac- 
turers just now is the inability to get sufficient labor. Never 
has it been so difficult to obtain mill help and most mills are 
operated with short crews. Speaking of the hardwood situation, 
he reports the gum market as better than it was several 
days ago and the demand for plain oak as some better. The 
demand for ash for war purposes is so good that it is being 
taken green from the saw. Mr. Faust also said that the com- 
pany will have to offer next year approximately three million 
feet of poplar, which is more than double what it has ever 
had before. 


E. B. Nettleton, who in his dual capacity of manager of the 
Wheeler Lumber Co., Wheeler, Ore., and John E. DuBois, 
Lake, Miss., keeps closely in touch with conditions in the 
Pacific Northwest and in the yellow pine regions of the 
South, was in Chicago this week, having come east on a busi- 
ness visit. Mr. Nettleton says that the plant of the Wheeler 
Lumber Co. is largely engaged in getting out spruce for air- 
craft construction for the Government and in fact is extend- 
ing its logging operations right thru a big tract of fir in order 
to reach a tract of spruce of unusually fine quality so that 
there may be no delay in getting out the aircraft material. 
The Wheeler Lumber Co. has had little or no labor troubles 
and has been running right along with practically a complete 
crew. The company has built a number of modern homes for 
its employees and Mr. Nettleton attributes its freedom from 
labor troubles to the fact that a large proportion of its em- 
ployees are men with families, many of whom own their own 
homes and others occupy homes rented from the company that 
afford them every modern convenience. Men of this charac- 





ter have no patience with I. W. W.’s and agitators, and any 
of those who appear on the works are summarily taken care 
of by the employees themselves and find little encouragement 
there for the spread of their propaganda. This simply bears 
out the statement often made by the AMERICAN LUMBER\AN 
that when a man becomes a home owner he immediately jje- 
comes a better employee and a more substantial citizen, ang 
the same thing applies also in large measure to the employee 
who has an opportunity to house his family in comfort, even 
tho he may not own the home. 


Strongly impressed with the patriotic efforts that sovth- 
ern lumbermen are making in getting out ship timbers and 
other lumber requirements for the Government needed in jhe 
prosecution of the war, Albert A. Henry, vice president of 
the Metropolitan Lumber Co., returned to Chicago Wed» »s- 
day with the word that few people in the North realize ow 
much is being done in the South by the lumber interests in 
getting out material for boat construction. Mr. Henry said 
that at every mill he visited he saw a preponderance of hig 
sticks, and some of these, 16x24 in 42-foot lengths, he never 
thought were obtainable from yellow pine trees. “Every- 
where southern lumbermen having ship schedules are making 
a supreme effort to get out just exactly what the Government 
requires and this special cutting necessitates the scouring of 
yellow pine forests thruout the South to get just the finest 
trees obtainable,” said Mr. Henry, “and altho they are doing 
something never required of them before and naturally mret- 
ing many handicaps all the lumbermen feel good over wiiat 
they aré being able to do.” He also said that all the way 
from Memphis south cars were noticeable almost everywhicre 
loaded with ship timbers or material of one kind or another. 
He found most yellow pine millmen showing much confidence 
in the future market and many mills piling up their stocks 
believing that yellow pine is bound to go higher. Cars are 
gradually getting scarcer and the big problem with the mill- 
men is obtaining enough labor to operate their plants. The 
South is more prosperous than it ever has been, he found, 
and one of the chief reasons is that cotton sells for $150 a 
bale as against $50 in normal times. Mr. Henry said that 
he found more war talk in the South even than in the North 
and that Memphis went $2,000,000 over its second Liberty 
Bond allotment and that New Orleans oversubscribed its 
amount by several millions. Before visiting the mills he spent 
a week enjoying a brief vacation in the Cumberland Moun- 
tains near Asheville, N. C. 





LUMBERMAN’S SON IN AVIATION SERVICE 


Harold A. Fall, son of H. T. Fall, manager of the Chicago 
branch of the Red River Lumber Co., left this week to become 
a member of the Student Flying Corps at Rantoul, Til. Young 
Fall, who is 22 years old, enlisted in United States Aviation 
Service several weeks ago, but it was not until this week that 
he received instruc- 
tions to go to the 
Rantoul camp. He 
was born at Hud- 
son, Wis., when his 
father was con- 
nected with his 
father, H. J. Fall, 
for many years a 
white pine manu- 
facturer at Lake- 
land, Wis. He at- 
tended the Galahad 
School for Boys at 
Hudson and later 
was graduated 
from the Howe 
Military School at 
Howe, Ind. He 
attended business 
college in Chicago 
for a year and for 
several weeks )pre- 
vious to his enlist- 
ment was employed 
in the supply de- 
partment that the 

sritish Govern- 

ment maintains in 
Chicago. Young 
Fall has been eager 
to do his bit for 
Uncle Sam and his parents are proud of the fact that he is 
now in the war service of the country. 


HAROLD A, FALL, SOLDIER 





A UNIQUE AND HANDSOME SOUVENIR 


The Harry 8. LaFond Co., of 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, is sending out one of the most unique and useful adver- 
tising novelties that have come to the attention of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. This is an all heart longleaf yellow pine 
thermometer made so as to be used as a desk stand. The 
LaFond company is eastern sales agent for the Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co., Kinder, La. ; Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., Chrisiie, 
La.; Finkbine Lumber Co., D’lo, Miss., and the W. M. Cay 
Lumber Co., McNary, La. 





NAME TREASURER OF CYPRESS CONCERN 


Announcement is made by W. C. Dwyer, who a few days 
ago succeeded Frank N. Snell as secretary and general m:u- 
ager of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, Li., 
that E. Dantonet had been elected treasurer. Mr. Dantonet 
succeeds Mr. Dwyer in the position held by the latter for the 
last ten years. 


DESCRIBES SHIP BUILDING PROGRAM AS 
WONDERFUL 


The west Coast shipping situation as pictured by Join 
Barton Payne, well known Chicago lawyer who has just re- 
turned from San Fran¢isco, is of interest to lumbermen not 
only because Mr. Payne was a member of the Federal Adjust- 
ment Board that settled the ship builders’ strikes but be- 
cause he had exceptional opportunity to judge of what is being 
done in the way of transforming west Coast lumber into 
boats for war service. 

“The sky seems to have cleared at least as far as the West 
is concerned,” said Mr. Payne on his return to Chicago this 
week, “and all indications now are that the great West has 
hit its stride and is making rapid progress in bearing its 
burden of the war. The ship strikes are all settled, the men 
are back at work in full force, and there will be no more 
strikes among the ship builders as long as the war lasts—at 
least the only possibility of it would be the absolute breaking 
of faith and iron clad agreements. The ship building pro- 
gram is a wonder and it is a revelation to see the way the 
Government has mapped out its program and is going at the 
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construction of ships. It is characteristically American and 
shows why we are bound to win in the war.” 





It TAKES LUMBERMEN TO GET THE KAISER’S 
GOAT 


That it takes lumbermen to be real boosters of the Liberty 
Loan is shown in the grand total of subscriptions of members 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, which, on final 
tabulations, were shown to have reached the magnificent sum 
of $2,601,600. The subscriptions as obtained by the different 
divisions were as follows: 








Division A—Pime Vards. oc .cccccc cee sseececees $1,067,650 
= Te —TIOTO WOON VOTO... ce cccceccesveees 55,350 
we C—Hardwood Wholesalers.............. 51,800 

ee D—Pine Wholesalers.... seis 

se TO—MANUIACHUINELE. oo ox cirsvescccccseese 

A: F¥F—Commission Salesmen and Box Manu- 
NEN eo Giga erg ses gore hc aies-4/<5- 4 0 0%¢ 85,500 
- PE ROB oo loc 05-055. 6a Se evs 9:ie 8.6 6s wine wo 010 48,700 
MINCCIIAMN oe ois wie p70 ciel vot is wiecces ese oN cee eee 29,050 
fT Ce et RCI Ie eer meena ye pb /nle e:ele's't.0-e PaBOOA Oe 


Among the miscellaneous contributors who deserve more 
than passing mention were Fred Schwamb, the chef at the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, Charles Kiesler and 
John L. Schweitzer, waiters. Schwamb and Kiesler were born 
in Germany, Schweitzer in Austria, but if Chicago should be 
searched far and wide no more loyal Americans than they 








CHARLES KIESLER, FRED SCHWAMB AND JOHN L. 
SCHWEITZER 


could be found. Schwamb subscribed for $300 worth of bonds 
and Kiesler and Schweitzer each subscribed for a $50 bond, 
and their only regret was that they could not buy more bonds 
to help get the kaiser’s goat. 

How They Did It in Blackwell, Wis. 


From Blackwell, Wis., which is the home of the Flanner- 
Steger Land & Lumber Co., comes a report on the Liberty 
Loan drive conducted by employees of the Flanner-Steger in- 
terests and other public-spirited citizens of that community 
which conclusively indicates that an inbred desire to give the 
best values in flooring and lumber encourages patriotism as 
well in the bosoms of employees. Starting with an allot- 
ment of $5,000 for Blackwell, which seemed a fairly liberal 
amount for this small community, these men who were tem- 
porarily called from their flooring machines to become bond 
salesmen realized that they had to make good in order to live 
up to Blackwell standards, and as a result of their strenuous 
efforts when the big drive was over it was discovered that 
they had secured subscriptions to the amount of $16,350 and 
that fifty-five employees of the Flanner-Steger organization 
averaged $217 each. Thus would it seem that the determina- 
tion instilled in the minds of these flooring makers to produce 
high grade flooring has not been a bad foundation for love of 
country and patriotism and, vice versa, love of home and con- 
tentment reflected in good flooring. 





LOCAL INTEREST IN WAR TAX 


Tho the railroads are not concerned as to who pays the 3 
percent war tax, the seller or the buyer of lumber, carriers 
having headquarters in Chicago have sent out to their officers 
and freight agents considerable data that is of interest to 
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lumbermen generally. While most of the instructions have to 
do with the method of assessing and collecting the tax, in 
order that the agent may comply with the provisions of the 
law, other phases are covered that are of interest. On just 
what the tax will not apply is covered by Circular No. 20 of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, which reads in part as follows: 


1. The dates of freight bills for “collect”? shipments and 
the dates of bills of lading for “prepaid’’ shipments will de- 
termine if the tax should be collected or not; i.e., if “collect” 
shipments reach their destinations before midnight of Oct. 31 
the freight bills should be dated in October and there will be 
no tax, but if the shipments reach their destinations subse- 
quent to midnight of Oct. 31 the freight bills should be dated 
accordingly and the tax should be collected; likewise on 
“prepaid” shipments if received for forwarding before mid- 
night of Oct. 31 the bills of lading should be dated in October 
and there would be no tax, but if received for forwarding 
subsequent to midnight of Oct. 31 the bills of lading should 
be dated accordingly and the tax collected. In other words, 
the tax will not apply on: 

Freight for which the entire transit service was performed 
prior to Nov. 1, 1917, regardless of when the transportation 
costs be paid. 

Prepaid consignments received for which bill of lading is 
issued prior to midnight Oct. 31, 1917, regardless of when 
the transportation costs be paid. 

Freight charges uncollected as of midnight Oct. 31, 1917, 
on freights received ‘collect’? provided the freight therefor 
be received before midnight Oct. 31, 1917. 


The instructions state that the tax will apply on all ‘“col- 
lect’ shipments that reach destinations on or after Nov. 1, 
1917. Local lumbermen show much interest in the manner 
in which the provisions of the law will be carried out, and 
the belief is general that it will be some time before the law 
will be on a perfect working basis. 





MUCH INTEREST IN HOME BUILDING 
CAMPAIGN 


That much interest is being shown by New York State 
lumbermen in the Home Building campaign now being con- 
ducted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was the word brought 
back this week by H. R. Isherwood, of the retail service de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. Isherwood has spent two weeks among retailers in the 
Empire State, where he and Secretary Paul S. Collier, secre- 
tary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York, made a circle trip among several of the large 
cities and held conferences with the retail dealers. Among 
the cities visited were, in addition to Rochester, the associa- 
tion headquarters, Geneva, Niagara Falls, Jamestown, Olean, 
Newberg, Elmira, Sidney, and Binghamton. 

“Every place we went with the exception of one we found 
local retail lumbermen reporting the best business they have 
had in several seasons,’ said Mr. Isherwood. “We also 
found great interest being shown in the Home Building Cam- 
paign of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and several of the dealers 
brought AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reprints of its home boosting 
material to the meetings. Many of the New York cities are 
now experiencing industrial prosperity and these cities pro- 
vide a fertile field for the retail dealer to urge upon the work- 
man to own his own home. We found dealers everywhere eager 
to codperate for the common good of the retail lumber indus- 
try in their respective territories and in the round table dis- 
cussions that we held much good was accomplished.” 

At almost every place visited by Secretary Collier and Mr. 
Isherwood the local dealers gave a banquet and invited deal- 
ers from neighboring towns. The attendance ranged from 
ten to thirty-two dealers and keen interest was shown in 
every new business boosting method that was suggested. On 
his way back Mr. Isherwood stopped at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
to confer with retail lumbermen there concerning the part 
they will play in the Better Homes exposition which will be 
held from Nov. 28 until Dec. 8. Mr. Isherwood said the local 
dealers have decided to take 1,200 square feet of space at the 
exposition and install one of the feature exhibits of the whole 
show. 

That lumbermen may be of much service in the conservation 
of fuel, especially in the larger cities, by calling attention of 
home owners to the fuel value of wood as compared with 
coal, is the opinion of Assistant Secretary Lind of the Na- 
tional association, who is calling attention of the members 
of the association to a recent bulletin on the subject sent out 
by the Forestry Bureau at Washington. This bulletin places 
the fuel value of two pounds of seasoned wood as equal to one 
pound of coal and suggests that the use of wood as fuel will 
be found most useful when mixed with coal in furnaces so 
that the grate in the furnace is partly covered with sheet iron 
or fire brick in order to reduce the draft. One handicap is 
that very little wood fuel is obtainable in large cities and 
consequently most home owners use coal entirely. The use 
of wood, however, conserves the coal supply and gives even 
better warmth for the home. 








Secretary R. S. Kellogg of the association, who is now in 
the West, has notified the office of the association in Chicago 
that the Western Forestry & Conservation Association at its 
recent meeting voted to become an affiliated member of the 
National organization. 





USES WOOD PILING IN CONCRETE CONSTRUC- 
TION 


Few of the uninitiated understand the extent of the use 
of wood piling in large concrete structures. The Municipal 
Pier in Chicago, for example, is built on wooden piling, and 
another excellent example of the use of wooden piling for 
supporting a massive concrete structure is the large grain 
elevator erected on the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad at 
the Calumet terminal for the Armour Grain Co. One of the 
accompanying illustrations shows the site of the elevator after 
a part of the piling had been driven. That part of the illus- 
tration where the piling has not been cut off irresistibly re- 
minds one of a herd of seals or a flock of penguins upon some 
arctic isle, so thickly are they clustered and so uniform in 
shape. The elevator was erected by the Witherspoon Englar 
Co., which has offices in the Monadnock Building, Chi- 
eago. In round numbers, 18,000 pilings were used as a 
foundation for the elevator, which has a capacity of 10,- 
000,000 bushels. The elevator was completed less than a 
year ago, so that, while conditions were slightly different 
then, they were not so very different from those that exist 
now. 

When the ends of the piling were trimmed off, the ends left 
were from 2 to 12 feet in length, the majority being from 2 to 
4 feet, however. The Witherspoon Englar Co. had more diffi- 














GRAIN ELEVATOR ERECTED FOR THE ARMOUR GRAIN 
co. 


culty in disposing of these ends than in practically any other 
detail of the job, except the getting of the needed iron for re- 
inforcing the concrete. The ends were finally loaded on cars 
and given to anybody or any concern that would take them. 
This was at the time when Chicago and the surrounding coun- 
try were endeavoring to escape a prospective coal shortage 
and certainly it seems that some concern would find it profit- 
able to market such material in Chicago. The Witherspoon- 
Englar Co. is authority for the statement that material of 
this kind always is difficult 'to dispose of. The piles on this 
job ranged from 25 to 30 feet long and some were even 
longer. The ground was low and marshy and the use of wooden 
piling greatly cheapened the construction, as well as ren- 
dered it possible to erect the elevator in a much shorter time 
than would have been the case had the firm been compelled to 
put down casings and build a solid foundation. The elevator 
is just as firmly founded as necessary, and is giving excellent 
satisfaction to the owner, the Armour Grain Co. 

The Withetspoon-Englar Co. uses hardwood piling as much 
as possible on jobs of this character, altho practically all 
species of wood suitable for piling are used. In this case, 
considerable norway pine was used, as well as hardwoods of 
different species, of which oak predominated. After the piles 
were driven, they were sawed off at an even height and the 
concrete for the base of the elevator was poured. 

Even tho the elevator is termed a “concrete structure,” 
considerable quantities of wood were used in its erection. For 
forms alone, approximately 2,000,000 feet of common lumber 
was used—a quite respectable amount for any structure. The 
elevator is built on the Calumet River and has facilities for 
loading grain directly on vessels. The size of the building 
may be appreciated by an inspection of one of the illustra- 
tions. On the top of the main building, and directly over 
the fourth cylinder from the left, the figure of a man can be 
seen—if the observer looks very close. 
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Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





UMBER AND Mit Wor 
Ermira, N.Y.” 


Paepcke-Leicht Lbr. Coes, 
Chicago, ‘ 


Tll. 
Gentlemen: = 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the, 
manufacture of our high class interior 





trip and general planing mill work, 


This gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 


widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
end flat. 


Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Cos 


Dict. 


REN /WO 
f Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 
> 





111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 











HAY 


Any Quantity—Quick Shipments 




















MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. 





‘*When in need write or wire’’ 





Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 


W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. 





















































Every Farmer’s 
a Prospect 


for lumber some day uy 
and a sure way of 
getting his order is 
to see him occasion- 
ally on some pretext 
or other. As for ex- 
ample install a 


Monarch Mea Feed Mill 


and get him coming to your yard to have his corn, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, etc., ground and while he’s waiting around quiz him 
about the new building he'll be needing soon. You'll find you 
can often make the mill pay you 2 profits—sometimes 3 by sell- 
ing a mill as our agent. 


Ask for details. 







Sprout, Waldron & Co., muNcY. PA. 











NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J.Lee Nicholson, cenified public 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS 2 ese Sono Sag peat 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


A PROMISING NEW FIRE EXTINGUISHING 
DEVICE 


J. A. Thomas, of the Thomas Automatic Fire Engine Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, was a visitor in the office of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this week. Mr. Thomas is the patentee of this 
new invention, which is a novel and widely useful applica- 
tion of an old principle. It has long been known that the 
addition of bicarbonate of soda to water renders it manifold 
efficient as a fire extinguisher because of the release of car- 
bonic dioxide gas by heat when such a fluid is applied to the 
flame. The idea has, however, hitherto been applied only 
on a small scale in hand and small chemical extinguishers. 
The new device makes it possible to charge water from a 
fire engine or from a stationary fire pump, or from a hydrant 
connected with city or other sources of water pressure, with 
a uniform quantity of soda to the gallon before delivery thru 
the nozzle upon the fire. This system is particularly efficient 
in dealing with such quick, hot fires as occur in lumber mills 
and yards, and while little is known as yet in the industry 
generally regarding this new invention, it undoubtedly will 
receive a great deal of attention later when the company’s 
publicity plans are more fully developed. 

Mr. Thomas was on his way back from a large coal fire 
at Duluth, Minn. He was able there strikingly to illustrate 
the efficiency of this fire fighting method, but unfortunately 
was hampered by the fact that only thirty-five barrels of 
soda were available where several hundred would have been 
required to extinguish the blaze along the entire stretch 
of the vast pile. 


—"™ 


PROMOTED TO ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER- 
SHIP 


After being in the employ of the Wisconsin Lumber Co. 
only a few months, J. R. North has been promoted to the 
position of assistant sales manager, a fact that speaks for 
itself as to the capability of Mr. North. When P. E. Gilbert 
was recently promoted from assistant sales manager to sales 
manager to succeed to the vacancy left by F. R. Gadd, who 
went to Cincinnati, Ohio, as assistant to the president of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
officers of the Wisconsin Lumber Co. decided Mr. North was 
well equipped to take the place of assistant sales manager. 
Mr. North, who is a young man, has had ten years’ experi- 
ence in the hardwood lumber business, having first become 
connected with J. M. Pritchard when the latter, now secre- 
tary of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was in 








J. R. NORTH, OF CHICAGO; 
Made Assistant Sales Manager 


the lumber business for himself at Memphis, Tenn. Later 
he was a partner with Mr. Pritchard in a hardwood operation 
in Georgia and when Mr. Pritchard became secretary of the 
gum association Mr. North became an inspector for the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association and inspected lumber 
in the Memphis territory. Mr. North is well and favorably 
known among southern hardwood lumbermen and his promo- 
tion in Chicago will be pleasing news to them. 





SECRETARY’S SON ENLISTS IN RADIO SERVICE 


When J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo., secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, came to Chicago this 
week he was accompanied by his youngest son, Wingate B. 
Moorehead, who a few days ago enlisted in the radio service 
of the Navy Department. Young Moorehead is now stationed 
at Great Lakes, Ill., and was eager to get started on the task 
of doing his bit for his country. He has had military train- 
ing, having attended Wentworth Military Academy and later 
having been graduated from Westminster College at Fulton, 
Mo. For the last few months he has been employed by the 
Burgner-Bowman Lumber Co., a line yard operator of Kansas 
City, and during that time has been a member of the home 
guards. 


ALIEN ENEMIES AGAIN NOTIFIED 


John J. Bradley,. United States marshal for the northern 
district of Illinois, has sent out a notice to employers that a 
large number of alien enemies—unnaturalized Germans—have 
failed to procure permits as outlined in regulations of the 
President’s proclamation of April 6 of this year, and there- 
fore are liable to summary arrest. The notice is sent to em- 
ployers believing they may be instrumental in hastening the 
securing of the permits. 


EXPECT NO CHEAPER LUMBER 


If anybody is expecting cheaper west Coast and Inland 
Empire lumber within the next few months he is going to be 
badly mistaken, in the belief of A. J. Barker, of the Acme 
Lumber & Shingle Co., who returned Wednesday from a five 
weeks’ visit on the Coast, where he inspected a large number 
of the mills. Mr. Barker said that few people had any 
realization of the size of the shipbuilding projects there, and 
now that the strike has been settled in such a definite man- 
ner that the Government need not expect any serious trouble 
in the future ship building should proceed upon a much bigger 
seale than ever. He cited as an instance that on a clear day 
a person could stand upon the steps of the Tacoma Hotel at 
Tacoma, Wash., and count forty different hulls in the ship 
yards of that city. Enormous quantities of fir and other 
west Coast lumber are being taken for war purposes and the 
mills are so busy on this work that they seem to care little 
for any other kind of business, he found. 





Not only is fir being used for ship purposes but large orders 
are being placed, not only by our Government but by the 
Italian Government as well, for fir airplane stock. This 
stock, 3x6 and wider and 18 feet long and longer, brings a 
price of $55 at the mills, he said, while a few mills that are 
turning out spruce airplane stock get $105 per thousand. 
The fir for airplane stock must be clear on four sides, vertica! 
grain, with one 2-inch pitch pocket allowed in each 16-foo; 
length. Just before Mr. Barker left the Foundation Co., on: 
of the large concerns engaged in ship building, with plants 
at Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., and Victoria and Vancouver, 
B. C., placed orders for 56,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Despite the war demands for material most of the west 
Coast and Inland Empire mills are cutting only about one- 
half their normal output, on account of the lack of labor. 
Strikes not only interfered with the mills but cantonment 
construction and the national army took thousands of men 
away from the mills and the woods. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 
For the week ending Oct. 30, one vessel brought 352,000 
feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. This cargo was 
carried by the steamer 7’. 8. Christie, from Masonville, Mich, 








OBITUARY | 


MRS. GEORGE W. CAIN.—At the family home in Ta- 
coma on Monday, Oct. 22, Grace Pulliam Cain, wife of 
George W. Cain, president and manager of the West Coast 
Lumberman, was found dead in her room late in the after- 
noon by her husband when he returned from his office. 
The room was filled with gas. Every effort was made by 
physicians to resuscitate her but without avail. Mrs. Cain 
was the daughter of H. C. Pulliam, Glasgow, Ky., wher: 
she was born 35 years ago. She and Mr. Cain were mar 
ried in Tennessee and have lived in Tacoma for the las 
nine years. Mrs. Cain was well known in social an 
literary circles of Tacoma, having developed a talent for 
writing at an early age and was the author of many short 
stories. She was active in Red Cross work and in the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, but for some months had 
not been in good health, and recently returned from ai 
eight months’ sojourn in California. Besides her hus- 
band she leaves twin sons, Harry and William, and two 
brothers, Ellis Pulliam, who is employed by the Guggen- 
heims in Chile, and Page Pulliam, of Wisconsin. Another 
brother, Harry Pulliam, now deceased, was for eight years 
president of the National League of Baseball Clubs. Th 
funeral services were held Tuesday afternoon and we: 
followed by cremation. In his bereavement Mr. Cain his 
the sympathy of hosts of friends among lumbermen ani! 
others in the West with whom the AMERICAN LUMBERMA\ 
staff joins. 








STANLEY H. GRAVES.—At the age of 31, Stanley |! 
Graves, son of the late Luther P. Graves, of the lumber 
firm of Graves, Manbert, George & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
died on Oct. 24 after an illness of about four months, |! 
had been connected with the sales department of the con- 
pany until taken ill and:since that time had been confine! 
to his home. Death was due to a complication of dis- 
eases and in spite of the best medical attention, it was 
lately realized that recovery was improbable. Mr. Graves 
was a graduate of Yale and after leaving college he en- 
tered the lumber trade, learning the details of yard d 
mill business and then going on the road. By his ti 
qualities of gentlemanliness and uprightness, accompanicd 
by a good knowledge of the industry, he made an exce'!/ent 
salesman and gained for himself a wide circle of fricinds. 
He leaves a wife, who was formerly Miss Rebecca Me- 
Dougall, and two children, Stanley Holland, jr., and 
Frances Clarissa Graves. He is also survived by his 
mother, three brothers, Chester W., Luther P., jr., and 
Nelson M., and three sisters, Mrs. Lucy Hinkel, of Wichita, 
Kan., and Margaret and Helen Graves, of Buffalo. In ai- 
tendance at the funeral on Oct. 26 were a large represen- 
tation of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange and the Empire 
State Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association. 





GEORGE EDWIN DAWES.—One of the best known 
woods superintendents in the northeastern timber district 
of Wisconsin, George Edwin Dawes, for many yea in 
charge of logging for the Goodman Lumber Co., of Good- 
man, Wis., died at the M. & M. Hospital in Marinet'(: on 
Oct. 27, aged 55 years. Mr. Dawes was a sufferer from 
sarcoma of the liver and entered the hospital nine \ :S 
ago. Interment took place at Aberdeen, 8S. D., his_!)'t 
place and the present residence of his aged father, Cia 
F. Dawes. 





JOHN A. STEVENSON.—At one time one of the p: 
nent lumbermen and bankers of Philadelphia, Pa., Jin 
A. Stevenson recently died at the home of his daugh 
Mrs. Frank Alker, at Norristown, Pa. Mr. Stevenson suc- 
ceeded to the retail business of Stevenson & Maris, founde:! 
by his father, which he continued for many years, leavi: 
it to enter the wholesale trade. He was an official of ti 
Southwestern Bank, and active in civic work. He retire: 
from active business a number of years ago and went iv 
live with his daughter. The deceased was 74 years of ag.. 
a member of the Union League and an honorary memb» 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia. 





CLEO B. BROWN.—Secretary and treasurer of the C 
lumbus Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio, Cleo B. Brow! 
aged 57, died Oct. 19 from heart trouble, which develop: 
from blood poisoning. Mr. Brown was born in Decatu’, 
Ill, and came to Columbus in 1891. In 1903 he and h 
brother Seymour N. Brown, founded the Columbus Lun 
ber Co., previous to which time he was connected with t! 
Cross Lumber Co. The deceased is survived by his wid 
and brother. 





J. D. LEAVITT.—While hunting in northern Wiscons!”'. 
J. D. Leavitt, former Chicago lumberman but recent 
connected with the Gurney Lumber Co., at Gurney, Wis 
accidentally shot himself fatally on Oct. 20. Mr. Leavit 
his son, Perry, and Dr. Franchere, of Gurney, were 0! 
hunting when the accident happened. The funeral wi 
held in Chicago on Oct. 25 and interment was at Oakda 
Cemetery. The deceased left a widow and son. 





HORACE H. BADGER.—At one time identified in tl. 
lumber trade as treasurer of the T. W. Harvey Lumb: 
Co., which during its existence was one of the large’. 
yard operators in Chicago, Horace H. Badger, who di: 
at his home in Winfield, Ill., was buried on last Monda. . 
Mr. Badger, who was 66 years old, was ill only a few day. ’ 
having been host at a dinner party given to friends on!: 
a few days previous to his death. Interment was at Rose- 
hill Cemetery. 


ZELNICKER ISSUES NEW SUPPLY BULLET!" 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, Mo.. 
latest bulletin, No. 226, lists a number of bargains that ru 
from locomotives to wire rope. Loggers will probably be pat: 
ticularly interested in the wire rope bargains that are offere ! 
by the company. It has on hand considerable quantities ot 
very good wire rope, a large part of which is suitable for log- 
ging operations. The company’s site in St. Louis covers 
twelve acres and every bit of it is crowded with machine’ 
and equipment of different sorts—a good indication of iis 
ability to supply lumbermen’s requirements. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA.. Gonce—The Virgin Hardwood Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the Williams Lumber Co., of Fayetteville, 
Tenn, 

.RIZONA. Gilbert—J. D. Lynch has sold out to the 
Histead Lynch Lumber Co., of Phoenix. 

OLORADO. Wiley—The Wiley Lumber Co. has sold 
out. 
FLORIDA. Tarpon Springs—The Tarpon Lumber Co. 
hos been succeeded by the Tarpon Lumber & Supply Co. 

SEORGIA. Thomasville—The Georgia Crate & Basket 


Co. plant has been purchased by R. C. Balfour, jr., and 
Homer Williams, who plan to enlarge it. 

};LLINOIS. Chicago—The Wilson-Jacobs Drum Manu- 
facturing Co. has changed its name to the Wilson Bros. 
Manufacturing ‘Co. 

Victoria—E. Van Pelt has bought the yard of the E. W. 
Houghton Lumber Co. and will consolidate the two yards. 

Weston—The Weston Grain Co. has taken over the 
\weston Lumber Co. 


1OWA. Jewell—The John King Lumber Co. has been 
suceeeded by Thomas Thompson. 

Newhall—Otto Kaeberle has been succe*ded by Harry 
W. Barker. 

Nichols—W. FE. Loeb & Co. have sold out to Lawrence 


Foley. 

Pleasanton—E, C. Hollister has sold out. 

KANSAS. Haven—The Southwest Lumber Co. Has been 
sold to the Haven Lumber Co. : 

Stuttgart—Martin Kistner has been succeeded by A. G. 
Weinman, 

Kentucky—Bowman Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Bowman Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The Woodring Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital from $30,000 to $75,000. 

MINNESOTA. Cokato—L. E. Larson has been succeeded 
by the Central Lumber Co., with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis. 

“Minneapolis—A change in ownership has been made in 
the Bartelme-Lloyd Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—Pritchard Bros. have re- 
moved to Cumberland. 

MISSOURI. Blue Springs—W. E. Luttrell & Co. have 
been succeeded by the Blue Springs Lumber & Milling Co. 

Charleston—H. A. Danforth has sold out to the E. C. 
Robinson Lumber Co., of St. Louis. 

NEW YORK. Malone—A change in ownership has been 
made in the Malone Lumber Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mount Olive—The Mount Olive 
Manufacturing Co. has increased its capital to $20,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Muskogee—The corporation of the 
Muskogee Lumber Co, has dissolved but the partnership 
continues, 

OREGON. Amity—J. W. Roth has been succeeded by 
3. F. Grabel. 

Cottage Grove—The Brown Lumber Co. has dissolved. 
The business is continued by L. S. Hill. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Montgomery — The Montgomery 
Manufacturing Co. is closing out. 
TENNESSEE. Harriman—The Morrow-Gorman Lum- 


ber Co. will move to Chattanooga Novy. 1. 

MecKenzie—J. W. Bateman has sold out to the Southern 
Star Lumber Co. . : 

Memphis—George H. Temple has sold his interest in the 
Chisca Lumber Co. to Charles T. McManus. 

TEXAS. Floydada—The Floydada Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Willson & Son Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Winchester—Davis Johnson has sold out to 
C. KE. Chrismore. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Fenwick—The Laurel Manufactur- 
ing Co. is out of business. 

WISCONSIN. Hawkins—The Rusk Box & Furniture Co. 
has been succeeded by the Rusk Manufacturing Co. 

Ladysmith—The Fountain-Campbell Lumber Co. has in- 
reased its capital from $70,000 to $125,000. 

Waterford—August Buckholtz has sold out to the Wilbur 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock 
ing Co. has incorporated.’ 

Texarkana—Federal Lumber Co.; authorized capital 
10,000. G. lL. Hieks, K. R. Hicks and M. S. Sessions are 
the incorporators. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—West Coast Mill & Lum- 
ber Co. has been incorporated. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Coachman Co. was recently 
incorporated for $500,000. W. F. Coachman is president; 
\V. Fk. Coachman, jr., vice president; E. G. Thenholm, sec- 
retary, and Lee Tauler, treasurer. 

Miami—Magie City Lumber Co. has been incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $25,000. The officers of the 
‘ompany are Thomas J. Peters, president; C. F. Goodman. 
vice president, and B. M. Goodman, secretary and treas- 
urer, 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Mr. F. F. Goddard and asso- 
ciates have made application for the incorporation of the 
Savannah Burial Co., with an authorized capital of $30,000, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Jennings Screen Co. has been in- 
corporated. 

Chicago—Schweizer Manufacturing Co. has been incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $2,500. The com- 
pany will engage in the mahufacture of millwork and its 
plant will be located at 308 North Ada Street. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—E. Z. Comfort Chair Co. was 
recently incorporated by George B. Chase, G. Wallace 
Denhard and Howard B. Haehl. 

MAINE. Portland—Cold Stream Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated to engage in a general lumber business; author- 
ized capital $150,000. The officers of the company are 
Ethan A. Soule, president; James B. Soule, treasurer, and 
David E. Moulton, clerk. 





Arkansas Shingle & Creosot- 


MASSACHUSETTS. Auburn—Lake Shore Lumber Co.;, 


authorized capital $10,000. 

Boston—Hoosac Lumber Co.; authorized capital $600,- 
000; Huntington P. Faxon, Philip Atwater and Robert H. 
Spare. 

Worcester—P.. W. Wood Lumber Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $30,000. The incorporators 
are Pliny W. Wood, Pliny W. Wood, jr., Leon P. Green- 
leaf and A. Wayland Wood. 

_ MICHIGAN. Detroit—Rouse Folding Crate Co. has been 
incorporated. 

NEVADA.- Lovelocks—Valley Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated. 

. NEW YORK. Rochester—Genessee Valley Coal Co. has 
incorporated. The company has an authorized capital of 
$50,000 and will deal in lumber and coal. 

_NORTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Tyrrell Manufacturing 
Co. has been incorporated to deal in timber and lumber and 
manufacture barrels, crates etc. The company is capi- 
talized at $25,000 and has as its incorporators W. J. Cof- 
field, Harry Logan and J. H. Tweedy. 

Roanoke Rapids—Halifax Builders’ Supply & Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated with an authorized capital of $25,- 
900. Incorporators: W. L. Long, C. H. Satterwhite, C. A. 
Wyche, S. F. Patterson and others. 


St. Pauls—Ernaldson Lumber & Power Co. was recently 
incorporated by A. A. McEachern, E. N. Washburn, A. R. 
McEachern and W. D. Johnson; authorized capital $25,000. 

Wilmington—Chadbourn-Bate Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $25,000 (to do a general sawmill and lumber manu- 
facturing business, deal in timber etc.). The company 
was incorporated by J. Herbert Bate, A. J. Bate and C. C. 
Chadbourn. 

OHIO. Fostoria—Fostoria Lumber Co.; authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; John B. White and others. 

OKLAHOMA. Blackwell—Twyman Sawmill Co. was re- 
cently incorporated by G. O. Twyman, Margaret Boone 
and E. D. Twyman; authorized capital $25,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Northwest Lumber & Fuel Co. has 
been incorporated. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Chester—Scotland Lumber Co.; au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Harwell Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000; H. F. Harwell, E. G. Harwell, H. T. 
Bruce and others. 

VIRGINIA. Emporia—Doyle, Kelly, Bannister Coffin Co.; 
authorized capital $5,000. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—Smith & Miller Co.; author- 
ized capital $10,000. 

Seattle—Donohoe-Rathbone Shipbuilding Co. has been 
incorporated for $1,500,000 by John Arthur, John A. Cole- 
man, E. O. Weston, P. J. Donohoe and E. J. Rathbone, to 
build wooden ships of a type invented by Mr. Donohoe. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Renfrew—M. J. O’Brien (Ltd.) has been in- 
corporated to take over the business enterprises of M. J 
O’Brien, as contractor, mine owner, lumberman ete. The 
company is capitalized at $20,000,000 and has as its in- 
corporators Michael J. O’Brien, Joseph L. Murray and 
Herbert A. Jordan. 

Toronto—Canadian Tie & Lumber Co. (Ltd.); authorized 
capital $150,000. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—Hoyle Industrial Co. (Ltd.); to 
earry on the business of lumbering and the lumber trade; 
authorized capital $250,000; William K. McKeown, L. C. 
Herdman and George E. Chart. 

Montreal—Montreal Shipbuilders, Ltd.; authorized capi- 
tal $300,000. 

Spruce Falls—Spruce Falls Pulp & Paper Co. (Ltd.); to 
manufacture pulpwood, wood pulp, paper and all its prod- 
ucts; authorized capital $3,500,000. Incorporators: Thomas 
H. Barton, Charles M. Garvey and Thomas M. Weather- 


head. NEW RES 


ALABAMA. Reform—The Stringfellow Lumber Co. has 
engaged in the wholesale yellow pine lumber business. 

ARIZONA. Gilbert—The Halstead Lynch Lumber Co. 
has begun the retail lumber business with headquarters 
at Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS. Prescott—William Haas & Son have en- 
gaged in the manufacture of handles. 

Winthrep—The J. H. Embry Lumber Co. recently began 
the retail lumber business. 

_ CALIFORNIA. Oakland—The Waterfront Sash & Door 
Co. has begun the manufacturing business. 

GEORGIA. Nashville—Bootle & Lane have engaged in 
the manufacture of lumber. 

IOWA. Dyersville—The N. Goetzenger & Sons Co. re- 
cently began the manufacture of wagons. 

KANSAS. McdAllaster-Page City—Lutz Bros. have be- 
gun the retail lumber business at these points with head- 
quarters at Sharon Springs. 

NEBRASKA. Oconto—The Byers Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail lumber business with headquarters at 
Minden. 

Overton—J. A. Gardner & Co. have engaged in the retail 
lumber business with headquarters at Orleans. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—The Tidewater Tie 
& Lumber Co. has engaged in the commission lumber 
business. 

Winston Salem—The Phillips Lumber Co. has entered 
the trade. 

OKLAHOMA. Miami—FE. 8S. and L. C 


F at . Wilks are open- 
ing a yard here. 


OREGON. Hood River—John Phillips has opened a yard 


here. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Clearfield—The Phillipsburg Lum- 


ber Co., recently incorporated, is erecting a sawmill near 
Blue Ball, and will saw over a large tract of timberland at 
that point. The company will make a specialty of mine 


props. 
Scottdale—The Scottdale Lumber Co. was recently or- 
ganized. 


,_ SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville—The Greenville Spool 
& Manufacturing Co. has engaged in the manufacture of 


spools ete. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Watertown—The Watertown Sash 


& Door Factory was recently organized by A. Melham, W. 
C. Walch and J. L. Foster. The company, which is capi- 


talized at $100,000, has leased a piece of property and the 
construction of a_ building, 75x150 feet in size, will be 


started shortly. The manufacture of all kinds of mill- 


work, sash, doors ete. will be engaged in, and a complete 


line of plate glass and building paper will be handled. 
TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Harwell Lumber Co., re- 


cently incorporated for $100,000, has purchased 2,700 acres 
ot oak, gum and ash timber in Chicot County, Arkansas, 
and will erect a sawmill with a daily capacity of 30,000 


feet. 


VIRGINIA. Westpoint—The York River Shipbuilding 


Co. has begun the ship building business. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Harbor Island Manufac- 


turing Co. has engaged in the manufacture of lumber. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—The Samuel Lumber’ Co. 


(Ine.) is erecting a planing mill and dry kiln. The mill 
will haye a daily capacity of 50,000 feet and will be in 


operation about Nov. 1. 


ARKANSAS. Faith—Herr & Helvie are rebuilding their 


sawmill recently burned at a loss of $15,000. 


Malvern—The Moline Lumber Co. will rebuild its saw- 


mill which was recently destroyed by fire. 


Swifton—The Southern Cooperage Co. is erecting a 


plant. 


IOWA. Pulaski—The Pulaski Lumber Co. started work 
last week on its new yard building. The old buildings will 
be torn down and the material used in the new structure. 
The shed will be 75 by 310 feet in size and will probably be 


completed about Dec. 1. 


NEBRASKA. Fairbury—The Joslin Lumber Co. is add- 
ing a lumber shed and store room, 32 by 96 feet in size, to 


its yard. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Brevard—The Toxaway Lumber 
Co. contemplates the extension of its flume line. At the 
upper end the main line will be extended four miles fur- 
ther into the mountains with about seven miles of branch 


lines. 


TEXAS. Fort Worth—William Cameron & Co, will re- 
build its sheds recently destroyed by fire. The buildings 


will cover 9,000 square feet and will cost $7,500. 





ONG 
EAF 


YELLOW PINE 


TIMBER, LUMBER ‘ 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 


For Our 


- High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 


Finish and other dressed stock— 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA, 
Codes — Motek and Telecode. 

















Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
(Big Sizes) 


Florida 2" Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 














cH 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING ard CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK, 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City } 











Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 

















CvPRESS LUMBERT SINGLES ann LATH. 


‘PALATKA, Fua:: 





io > 





Send us your 


Inquiries and orders for Mixed Cars 
PINE »» CYPRESS 


(Long Leaf) (Gulf Red) 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L.O. P. & G.R.R. 


Standard Lumber Company 
LIVE. OAK, FLORIDA. 








THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


Band Sawed We are Noted for 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE. 








LONG _ LEAF _ Southerzand Eastern Sales 
YELLOW PINE __Cesirai States Sales Office, 
Good Grades and Excellent Mill Work. 902 Commercial Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
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-ihig| SLES LIENS Cm 


Bad Roads Will Not 


Delay Your Deliveries 


During the winter months retail lumbermen 
encounter many unexpected difficulties in 
the delivery of lumber. Many future or- 
ders are lost because of these delays. You 
can’t afford to trust to luck any longer 


Equip your Wagons and Trucks 
with 


Powersteel 
Trucklines 


It makes no difference how bad the roads 
are you'll find this steel wire tow line, made 
of Yellow Strand Powersteel Wire Rope, 
will get you through quickly. »It never fails 
you because of its wonderful strength and 
flexibility. Strong drop forged hooks and 
heavy manila or wire rope slings, as desired, 
are furnished for instant attaching. The 
tow line is about 18 feet long and % inch 
in diameter ; coils up flat and takes up prac- 
tically no room. It’s just the tow line you 
need. 


Write today for Folder and Prices. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co. 


809 N. Main St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
a Y) 




















TWENTY - FOUR 

pages, cram - full of 
usable concrete “*dope’’— 
practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 


crete Users can and will use 
every day. 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co. 
256 Rath Street 
WATERLOO, - (OWA. 
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‘*Between You and the Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 











The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 





THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN hort methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber cayrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Banks—The sawmill of J. L. Childs was 
burned Oct. 18 with a loss estimated at $10,000. There 
was no insurance. 

Pocohontas—The lumber plant and yards of the Poco- 
hontas Lumber Co. was visited by fire recently causing a 
loss estimated at $15,000. 

CONNECTICUT. New Haven—The sawmill and box 
plant of the Brockett Box & Lumber Co. were burned Oct. 
23 and a loss of $20,000 is sustained. The origin of the fire 
is unknown. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Fire in the lumber yard of the 
Lowry & Robinson Lumber Co. caused damage estimated 
at $1,300. The origin of the fire.is not known. 

MINNESOTA. Aitkin—Fire of unknown origin com- 
pletely destroyed the mill of the Duluth Log Co., Oct. 17. 
The plant had a valuation of $5,000 and was ‘fully insured. 

MISSOURI. St. Marys—J. F. Bartels & Son suffered a 
fire loss recently. 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—Fire believed to have been 
of incendiary origin destroyed the J. H. Chambers sawmill, 
Oct. 17, entailing a loss estimated at $75,000. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The plant of the Dallas Cooperage & 
Woodenware Co. was visited by fire Oct. 12, entailing a 
loss of about $75,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 
The origin of the fire is unknown. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Wainville—The sawmill of Har- 
mount Hall & Co. was destroyed by fire with a loss of 
$8,000 and no insurance. The fire originated in the boiler- 
room. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MOBILE, ALA., Oct. 29.—A. J. Spencer Lumber Co. ; petition 
in bankruptcy. 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 30.—Phoenix Planing Mill (inc.) ; peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Oct. 29.—William E. Bent & Co. have 
assigned. 


DALLAS, TEX., Oct. 29.—J. H. Roberts Lumber Co.; peti- 


tion in bankruptcy. 





MIDDLETON SPRINGS, Vt., Oct. 30.—A. W. Grays Sons ; peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 


Yazoo City, Miss., Oct. 31.—A. J. Oakes, lumber dealer, 
has filed petition in bankruptcy in the Federal court. His 
liabilities are given as $11,505.41 and assets $14,747.43, of 
which $2,610 are claimed exempt. 


SAGINAW, Micu., Oct. 30.—The Bransfield-Billings Action 
& Supply Co. formally went into bankruptcy recently when 
J. T. Wylie, of Saginaw, was appointed receiver by Judge 
Tuttle of the United States court. The plant of the com- 
pany in Saginaw is still in operation and it is hoped may be 
continued. The Bransfield-Billings company manufactures 
piano actions and parts. The failure of a Chicago bank some 
time ago placed its finances in a serious state and the: bank- 
ruptey proceedings followed. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Oct. 30.—Judge F. C. Leftwich, of 
Huntington, Naaman Jackson, of Logan, and Wells Goody- 
koontz, of Williamson, have been agreed upon by the State 
tax commissioner and the executors of the estate of the late 
C. Crane, of the lumber firm of Cole & Crane, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to appraise the Crane holdings in this State for in- 
heritance tax purposes. The holdings consist of thousands 
of acres in Logan, Boone, Wyoming, Raleigh and Mingo coun- 
ties, in addition to realty holdings in Cabell and Wayne 
counties. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 31.—Consent has been given by the 
Court for the sale of the assets of the British Canadian Lum- 
ber Corporation, which comprise a mill at Vancouver, another 
at New Westminster, which was built but never operated, and 
a third near Nelson; 10,000 acres of freehold land in the 
West Kootenay district, leasehold land near Renfrew, Van- 
couver Island, 353 provincial Government timber licenses, and 
other assets. The application was made at the instance of 
the holders of the 8 percent three-year collateral gold notes 
issued by the receiver of the company during the last two 


- ‘TIMBERLAND SALES 


F. A. Dowler, of Clearfield, Pa., and J. A. Dowler, of 
Buckhannon, W. Va., have purchased a large tract of timber, 
including a sawmill and railroad near Connellsville, Pa., 
and will operate under the name of the Dowler Lumber Co. 
The timber is virgin forest and contains a large amount of 
poplar, white and red oak, rock oak, chestnut and other 
hardwoods and an unlimited supply of mine material. 





John P. Meyers and associates have sold to the Cummings- 
Moberly Cypress Co., of Moberly, La., all the standing and 
cut cypress timber on Magnolia plantation, situated partly 
in Plaquemine and Orleans parishes. The consideration is 
stated at $9,000. 





A large transaction, involving a consideration of approxi- 
mately $50,000, was closed recently at Milton, Fla. The deal 
included the sale of many hundred acres of timber by George 
Pace, of the Pace Bros.’ Transfer Co. to the Escambia Mill- 
ing Co., of Pace, Fla. 


The Mengel Box Co., with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., 
recently boughi from W. N. Roth, of Dyersburg, Tenn., the 
timber on a 5,000-acre tract for a consideration of $100,000. 
The Mengel Box Co. has a large plant near Dyersburg and 
is an extensive owner of timberland in Dyer County. 





(Concluded from Page 67) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Oct. 27.—Many San Francisco wholesalers did a some- 
what better business in October than during September. Bet- 
ter prices have been received on domestic cargo fir since the 
adoption of the new List 7, and there is no longer any doubt 
that the new selling basis will be well maintained. The 
present demand for heavy material more than offsets the con- 
tinued lack of demand from the local yards. 

San Francisco wholesalers have put in bids for the 3,460,- 
000 feet of lumber required for the Mare Island Navy Yard, 
which are to be opened in Washington on Oct. 30, and for 
several other Government requisitions. More lumber is being 
shipped to the new army camps in California. At Camp 
Fremont about 75 percent of the lumber used is redwood 
and at Camp Kearny about 90 percent redwood, and the 
balance used at the camps is Douglas fir. 

The southern California trade has picked up considerably 
according to San Francisco wholesalers, who have taken orders 
to supply yards in that territory. With the advent of cooler 
weather there is a better building demand in the San Joaquin 
and other interior valleys. 

The offshore freight market continues to be very firm with 
but few new lumber charters reported here. There is con- 
tinued scarcity of ocean tonnage available for shipments of 
lumber and offshore lumber freight rates remain extremely 
high. Offshore quotations are about as follows: From, Puget 
Sound or British Columbia to Sydney, $37.50 to $40; to 





——— 


Melbourne, $40 to $42.50; to Port Pirie, $40 to $42.50; to 
Callao, $37.50 to $40; to South Africa, 300s to 310s. 

The demand for tonnage all over the world has skyrocketed 
the prices of vessels. Even the new excess profit division 
in the revenue law has not checked to any appreciable extent 
the trading in ships. The latest big deal reported in local 
shipping circles was the sale of the steamer Robert Dollar, 
formerly of San Francisco, to the Navigazone Generale 
Italiana for $2,350,000. During the latter part of 1915 the 
steamer was sold by the Robert Dollar Steamship Co., of 
this city, to Japanese parties for $1,400,000. While the yes. 
sel was under the Japanese flag it was known as the Unkai 
Maru V. It is a vessel of 8,800 tons deadweight carrying 
capacity, and was built at Glasgow in 1911. It has carried 
many cargoes of Pacific coast lumber to the Orient. 

The new five-masted motorship City of St. Helens, owned 
by the Charles R. McCormick interests, of this city, has com- 
pleted its first cargo, amounting to 2,070,000 feet of Douglas 
fir lumber, and is about to leave the Columbia River for 
Australia. Rumors have been published in the northern 
papers to the effect that the City of St. Helens has been sold 
for $450,000 to French interests, and that an offer of $475,- 
000 had been received from parties in Mobile, Ala., just after 
the former offer had been practically accepted. No official 
confirmation of this rumor has yet been given out by Charles 
R. McCormick, who is one of the principal owners of the 
new lumber carrier. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., this city, has finished 
its contract for supplying redwood pipe for the original 
army camp near Menlo Park, Cal., known as Camp Fremont, 
but more Government work is yet to be done at the com 
pany’s factory at Pittsburgh, Cal. yeneral Manager H, 1[3, 
Worden, who recently returned from an extensive tour in 
connection with the numerous contracts in various parts of 
the United States, says that more than 500 carloads of Cali 
fornia redwood pipe for use in the army cantonments have 
been shipped during the last two months by this company, 
and large quantities of similar pipe will be sent to France 
for army use. The pipe already shipped for Government use 
is valued at about $1,500,000, and before the contracts now 
in the hands of the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. are com 
pleted the money expended by the Government for this one 
item will have amounted to more than $3,000,000. 

A party of lumber officials from Fort Bragg have arrived 
in the city to confer with President C. R. Johnson, of the 
Union Lumber Co. The company’s redwood mill at Fort 
Bragg is cutting lumber at the rate of about 170,000 feet a 
day, and the plant at Mendocino is turning out approxi- 
mately 60,000 feet daily. Exports of redwood lumber from 
the Noyo have been rather light this season owing to the 
searcity of tonnage. 

J. H. Owen, general manager of the C. & O. Lumber Co., 
spent the last week at the company’s San Francisco office 
in the Fife Building. He has not yet appointed a successor 
to Walter B. Brookings, as the California sales manager. 
It is possible that Mr. Owen will look after the more im- 
portant details himself during the absence of Mr. Brookings 
in San Francisco as a captain in the 20th Engineers (Forest). 

Fred S. Palmer, manager of the domestic lumber depart- 
ment of the American Trading Co., San Francisco, says that, 
altho the car shortage is now interfering considerably with 
shipments from the white and sugar pine mills in Cali- 
fornia, his company has had a very satisfactory season. The 
outputs of several mills have been handled and large quan- 
tities of lumber shipped to the eastern market. Altho yard 
business is not very active at present, the California pine 
mills have orders enough to take care of all the factory 
stocks on hand. The shortage in the shop grades continues 
and very little stock will be carried over to the next season. 
Ih. A. Ward, manager of the American Trading Co., San 
Francisco, who has been making a business tour of Japan 
and other Oriental countries, will return next week after 
an absence of six months or more. 


NEW YORK 


Oct. 31.—The volume of business coming from retail yards 
is extremely light and the prospect of improvement during 
the winter is not altogether satisfactory. A large volume of 
lumber is moving on special contracts which enters more or 
jess directly into Government work, but this is handled in 
large blocks and is not as equitably distributed as the same 
volume of business from ordinary retail sources. The result 
is that market opinions differ materially and while some 
wholesalers report an active demand, others are not so busy. 
The difficulty of obtaining shipments and transportation fa- 
cilities, while resulting in a smaller volume of business, has 
produced a larger percentage of profit and as stock is taken 
of the year’s business and some estimate made of net protits 
the season has been a very satisfactory one. 

The very successful floating of the second Liberty Loan, 
in which, by the way, the local lumber trade shared to 
the extent of over $2,000,000, has brought with it the hope 
that manufacturers and prospective contractors will see the 
situation sufficiently clear, so far as finances are concerned, 
to warrant them in going ahead on a fairly active basis. 

In real estate circles some authorities say they are much 
perplexed in endeavoring to find the reason why the conii- 
tions underlying the intolerable building situation are not con- 
siderably better than they are at present. Factors that were 
admittedly deterrents to a building movement have, in many 
instances, been removed and in others vastly improved. in 
view of this there should have been a much greater activity 
not only in the local territory but thruout the entire cou 
try. The market for building materials and supplies is now 
practically stabilized, and no important fluctuations are ex- 
pected. In some lines important recessions from the his! 
levels that maintained for months have been made, The 
difficulties attendant upon the transportation of freight have 
been largely removed. The labor situation, while not up tv 
the standard, is better than it was one month ago. All of 
these only a short time hence were making progress difficu't 
if not impossible. Now that relief to a certain extent hus 
arrived it seems as tho prospective builders should procee! 
with greater assurance of success. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. 30.—While there is no real shortage of Americaii 
black walnut timber in this district, at the same time there 
is a shortage of such logs, and mill operators are having much 
trouble in getting supplies. The Wood-Mosaic Co., of New 
Albany, Ind., has a large Government contract, calling for 
more than 1,000,000 walnut gunstocks, to be cut in the rougi 
but during the last few weeks very little timber has been ob 
tained, and the company has experienced great difficulty 1" 
obtaining supplies. One reason for this is that labor is very 
searce, 

Partly on account of the recent death of Smith Milton, 
secretary-treasurer of the Churchill-Milton Lumber Co., this 
concern has decided to handle all of its operations from Green- 
wood, Miss., where it operates a double band mill, with an- 
other mill at Glendora, Miss., and the main office at Louisville 
has been transferred to Greenwood. Tom Fullenlove, sales 
manager of the company, and John Churchill, its president, 
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left for Greenwood last week, all equipment having been 
shipped several days before. A local branch office will be 
conducted by J. Woolfolk, in the Paul Jones building. 


~TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 29.—The lumber trade on the whole ids satisfactory, 
notwithstanding the limited demand for building in the cities. 
‘he demand for lumber in the rural districts is more encour- 
aging, as the farmers have plenty of money, and, now that 
the harvest is over, are in the market for building materials. 
"he export trade to American points remains active, tho 
hampered by car shortage and railroad embargoes. The 
situation as regards logging operations is still uncertain, 
nat the probabilities are for a limited output. Business is 

mewhat unsettled by the enforcement of conscription and 
jhe announcement of a general election to take place on Dec. 
‘7, which will tend to further delay operations. The an- 
nouncement by the Imperial Munitions Board at Ottawa that 
it contemplates further expenditures for munitions at the 
vate of about $30,000,000 a month, assures a strong demand 
or shell box lumber during the winter. Owing to the great 
weed for a supply of spruce for airplane manufacture the Gov- 
ynment has prohibited the exportation of silver spruce, ex- 
ept under license, to other than British destinations. Maj. 
Austin Taylor, of Montreal, has been appointed director of 
neronautic supplies for British Columbia, with charge of all 
matters pertaining to the supplying of spruce for the con- 
struetion of airplanes in Canada and Britain. 

The new regulations for forest protection in Ontario re- 
juiring settlers to obtain permits before burning slash when 
clearing their lands have been found to work satisfactorily. 
During the season about 2,500 settlers in northern Ontario 
received permits, every precaution against the fires spreading 
being taken, with the result that there were very few fires 
due to clearing operations as compared with previous years. 


THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32 














The lumber market is rapidly going on a winter basis, 
the retail yards buying very little and the bulk of the 
business being factory or industrial requirements or 
from the railroads. Nothing can be expected from the 
yards in volume until next spring and lumbermen enter- 
tain the hope that conditions then will be more favorable 
for building than they have been during the last season. 
No doubt thousands of prospective builders in Chicago 
have been kept from building this year on account of 
high prices who will be willing to go ahead with their 
contemplated improvements next year if conditions will 
justify them. Should the war end late this year or early 
next there is small doubt that Chicago would witness the 
biggest building season that it has ever had in its history. 
Reports from all producing points indicate a rapidly 
growing ear shortage and the lack of ears is having its 
usual etfeet upon the market. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED oOcT, 27 


Lumber Shingles 








[ROL IRR ORE, Beeare mcr See Crete rar 54,053,000 5,880,000 

MME Oy Ma tansoa Nore ae niche aac ete Meeree ahs 51,114,000 9,751,000 

Increase DOCOMO” ka etree ahs 

POMS ota beers eo tA erectus 3,871,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO ocT, 27 

Lumber Nhingles 

OMe As raters ncosncteretn a ietasersehtzin ec 2,865,685,000 532,933,000 

BIRMD. co vetaverevavinete cave ceinieae Taw on aceciee 2,501,847,000 912,715,000 

ON a ere 363,838,000 20,218,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED OCT. 27 

Lumber Shingles 

OE aide ieee. aloes a aie wa eras 25,562,000 5,109,000 

OMODS 55 Ialwtnle a arighia-siacane ois s ores ie 24,386,000 5,631,000 

Increase yA ("| cr 





RUMERO AED 25 aliste's)nateracsesaicioe est onste ta nas 522,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO OCT, 27 





Lumber Shingles 
BEE, Saliva vascevete <sehozscts Ata ne pian eae 1,324,881,000 361,939,000 
BOBS eseua erayavissto tea sare. ase eee aiees 1,178,366,000 306,163,000 
IROPOREO 6.5 5.5 2k cence ates 146,515,000 55,776,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended Oct. 31 were: 





CLASS ; No. Value 
SOUTER M MOD asc: d aces crave daca) eso he avenues saves 5 §$ 2,675 
> 1,000 and under S$ 6/000... 6.6 6sic0 27 56,400 

5,000 and under (0 a enrrre 5 29,000 

10,000 and under 25,000............ 12 173,000 

25,000 and under DAEs case cee es cee 1 26,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 2 132,000 

BOE, ore tare ei scans iack ea iesasd 3's Se achat 52 $ 419,075 
Average valuation for week............ sees 8,059 
LOtAIS PREVIOUS WEEK. 0.6.60. 0.0 s:e0i00:6:05 0:0 45 524,900 
Average valuation previous week....... pee 11,660 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 74 2,618,900 
Totals’ Jan, 1, to-Oct. 81, 1OLT.......... 3,484 60,040,225 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 7,535 96,215,410 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 6,638 78,260,577 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 7,320 71,963,160 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 9,401 77,069,800 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 7,528 76,560,450 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 7,889 97,651,380 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 9,819 77,530,800 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 8,097 75,036,564 
fotals corresponding period 1908....... 8,558 50,378,840 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 7,216 56,203,470 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 31.—Yard demand has about shut off for 
the present season and the bulk of the business just now 
1s from factory demands. Local wholesalers report good 
inquiry for shop and flask grades. Prices on all northern 
pine items are strong and stocks are short, especially the 
lower grades, which have been about cleaned up by the 
box factories. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 29.—Yard trade has shown im- 
provement lately and the character of it indicates that 
country yards are running on light stocks, as the orders 
generally are for one or two cars to the yard and call for 
rush shipments. A fair amount of late fall trade has de- 
veloped in most country districts, as farmers have been 
realizing on their crops. Factory demand is still the head- 
liner, and is cleaning up mill stocks in remarkable style. 
City building demand is slow and is not expected to show 
much life now before next spring. 


New York, Oct. 31.—Box grades move well, but the 
building demand continues very dull, and retailers are 
purchasing only what is required for immediate wants. 
Prices are well maintained and some good sized orders 
are continuing to be received from industrial and manu- 
facturing sources for pattern stock ete. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 31.—Building demand is about as 
slow as for several weeks and not much hope is éx- 
pressed for early improvement. The factory call for 


stock is, however, on a fairly satisfactory scale, while 
low grades continue in active demand, with prices on a 
strong basis. White pine stocks in this section are get- 
ting considerably broken, particularly in the lower grades, 
which could be turned over rapidly at a fair profit, but 
such lumber is hard to replace and wholesalers expect 1t 
to go higher. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 30.—Demand continues. 
active and a strengthening in prices on those items which 


“OVER THE TOP” 


OWERFUL, rugged and dependable, Duplex 4-Wheel 


Drive Trucks are going ‘ 
trenches in the transportation world 
haulage problems—whipping 


of high efficiency. 

Duplex Trucks are extending the 
trade of the nation by carrying freight 
overland—hauling foodstuffs, building 
supplies, coal, oil and minerals—giv- 
ing 24-hour-a-day service if necessary 
—surmounting trying transportation 
obstacles for manufacturers, contrac- 
tors, retail merchants, lumber opera- 
tors—business men in every field of 
endeavor. 

Exclusive application of the Duplex 
4-Wheel Drive principle makes Du- 
plex Trucks just as dependable in 
winter as summer—equal to any emer- 
gency. They give never - faltering 
service 12 months of every year—haul 
capacity loads under the stress and 


‘over the top” of the first line 


attacking difficult 
delivery methods into a state 


severity of most adverse road condi- 
tions. They are giants for work and 
are performing on snow and ice-cov- 
ered roads titanic haulage tasks that 
are attempted by no other type of 
motor truck. 


Duplex Trucks are built especially 
for lumber operators and dealers, with 
long wheel base, or with fifth wheel 
attachment to be used with trailer. 
Duplex trucks are giving dependable, 
all-year-’round service in logging 
camps as well as cities throughout 
the country. Let us send you Duplex 
haulage facts and figures for your 
business. Write for our catalog and 
the heavy haulers’ magazine, “Duplex 
Doings.” 


Address All Communications to Dept. 133 


DUPLEX TRUCK COMPANY 


LANSING 


MICHIGAN 








Cost on 
Building 


Save 












Formerly Inaccessible 


on account of steep descents or the 
prohibitive cost of circuitous roads necessary 


cost. 





to log, can now be brought down to landings at nominal 
Every year finds more of these Barienger Brakes in use. 


Let us tell you where you can see them in use and give you an estimate on equipment for your needs. 


RYTHER & PRINGLE COMPANY, Carthage, N. Y. 


Logging Roads 


Every mile of construction and haul cut out adds to your profits. You 
can not only save on road cost, but you will find you can 
greatly increase your hauling capacity with your 


present equipment when you install the 
Barienger 
rake 
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White ine and 
/ Canadian Hardwood Lumber 


We have a full line on hand 
and offer the following: 


Specials— For Immediate Delivery 


875 M No. 1 and 2 Red Pine Lath. 
750 M No. 2 and 3 Red Pine Lath. 
450 M No. 1 White Pine Lath. 
650 M No. 2 White Pine Lath. 
430 M No. 3 White Pine Lath. 


We are also headquarters for 
anything you may need in 


Pine, Hemlock, Spruce and Hardwood Lumber 


Get in touch with us before buying. 


.) G. Anderson Manufacturers 
wholewtee Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Excelsior Life Building, TORONTO. 














Books for Lumbermen 


History of the Lumber Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on American 
lumber history. Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. $5 a vol- 
ume, postpaid. 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 


A series of letters by subscribers to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, giving their views on the best way to 
handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay 
any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen 
cents, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s 
Reckoner 





Vest Pocket Ready 


Seventy-two pages of tables, showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8-10 
to 12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of 
lumber, shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding 
and the different log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, 
five copies $1. 


Advertising Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers 


The AMERICAN LUMRBERMAN issues quarterly and sup- 

plies free to subscribers to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 

a bulletin of sample advertisements. Plates of these 

advertisements and of illustrations are also furnished 
° subscribers at cost price. Send for sample bulletin. 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thou- 
sand; also of lath and shingles from 85ec to $6 a thou- 
sand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


The Practical Lumberman 
Short methods of figuring lumber, octagon spars, logs: 
specifications and lumber carrying capacity of vessels 
and a great deal of other information applying to the 
lumber business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


Climax Tally Book 


For hardwood lumbermen, 110 pages, size closed 4144x8% 
inches. Finger straps to hold book open when tallying. 
One copy $1.00, six $5.50, twelve $10.00. 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square tim- 
ber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Curiosity Shop 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical ques- 
tions about the lumber business with full and appro- 
priate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustra- 
tions, $2, postpaid. 
Science of Organization and Business Development 

ty R. J. Frank. A treatise on the law and science 
of the promotion, organization, reorganization and man- 
agement of business corporations. with special refer- 
ence to approved plans and procedure for the financing 
of modern business enterprises. Morocco, $2.75. : 


The Cost of Growing Timber 


By R. 8. Kellogg and FE. A. Ziegler. An interesting ex- 
position of facts and figures. Twenty-five cents. 


Nicholson on Factory Organization and Costs 


By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public accountant and fac 
tory costs specialist. $12.50, postpaid. 


Hammond’s Handy Atlas of the World 


Containing maps of each state and territory in the 
United States and every country in the world, principal 
cities, etc. Bound in cloth 50c, postpaid. 





We will be glad to send complete descriptive 
matter of any or all these books. 


American{iimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 








are being reduced thru excessive demand is in evidence. 
The call for 8-, 10- and 12-inch boards for the manufac- 
ture of ammunition boxes is unusually strong and the con- 
sumption of box lumber generally is expected to reduce 
the supplies in the hands of the wholesalers to a low point 
soon after the close of navigation. Lake receipts are 
heavy and supplies have been kept up fairly well but a 
decrease in receipts by vessel is expected during the rest 
of the season, dealers having few cargoes to come for- 
ward lhefore the close of navigation. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 30.—There is quite a brisk inquiry 
for low grade white pine, a fact that has stimulated prices 
a little and has also illustrated again the fact that white 
pine is going to be harder to get than ever this winter. 
3etter grades are less active but there is ample demand 
for all stocks in sight. Deliveries are slow and railroads 
are again warning the trade of more restrictive movements 
in the next few weeks. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 31.—The eastern spruce market here 
is decidedly firmer this week. Government demands on 
the mills are continuing heavy, so that while housebuild- 
ing has shown no spurring up, prices for frames remain 
firm, with no letting down of the base price, $40. Retail- 
ers’ demand is quiet, there being no housebuilding, tho 
they sell some dimension for other purposes, but not 
enough for their trade to be called even fair. The random 
market is decidedly firmer and the higher prices an- 
nounced a while ago by the manufacturers are becoming 
more nearly representative of prices paid. Much narrow 
random is sold for $36, and $34 is plainly bottom price. 
Prices vary more in wider random and demand is not as 
great as for the narrow. For 2x8-inch business is done at 
firmer prices. Quotations are up to $39; 2x10- and 2x12- 
inch is quoted at $42 and $43, but there is not great call 
for it. In the board market, also a distinctly firmer tone 
prevails. It is becoming increasingly difficult to buy 
desirable matched spruce boards at $36, and many are 
sold at $37, which will, some think, soon be the solid 
price for good stock. Likewise with spruce covering 
boards, $32 is surely becoming the rock bottom price, tho 
they are now sold both at $31 and at $32. Quotations 
on frames are: 8-inch and under, $40; 9-inch, $43; 10-inch, 
$44; 11- and 12-inch, $46. 





New York, Oct. 31.—The actual consumption of spruce 
during the last few weeks has been light, but wholesalers 
have found sufficient business to take care of whatever 
stocks were available for prompt shipment. The falling 
away of Government business is likely to put more stock 
on the market within a short time, but those who have 
been in close touch with administration circles are of the 
opinion that it. will not be long before other blocks of 
orders will soon be placed. Building frame orders are 
naturally few and far between, and with little prospect 
of improvement in the building situation during the 
winter, retailers are backward in buying anything beyond 
what is actually needed for current requirements. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 31.—Wholesalers say a fair busi- 
ness could be done in spruce if they could get the stock, 
but the Canadian Government is putting a stop to ship- 
ments and stock from the Adirondacks is going to the 
markets further East. What lumber is available brings 
a good price, because of the difficulty of getting prompt 
shipments, together with increased cost of producing the 
stock. 








Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 30.—The limited spruce supplies 
are moved fairly well. Relatively, spruce is stronger than 
most other woods. It is very firm in price with something 
better than actual lists being paid for the upper grades 
and more popular items of the list. Spruce lath are re- 
ported as very firm in price with relatively small stocks 


in sight. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 31.—Dry stocks of posts in the North are 
very short and consequently trade is somewhat retarded 
on that account. The post business has been fairly active 
lately, tho now slowing up somewhat. The pole business, 
as it has for a long while, still drags. It looks as if the 
input of both posts and poles this winter will be far less 
than normal and consequently an ample pole supply may 
be more desirable property next spring. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 29.—Post trade continues fairly 
good in spite of the unseasonable cold weather. The 
ground is not yet frozen and weather has been unfavor- 
able for other work, which has helped the demand for 
fencing. Producers’ stocks have been combed over, and 
owing to scarcity of round posts, split stock has been 
a strong seller. Pole business is light, but stocks to be 
carried thru the winter will not be up to normal. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 31.—There are more optimistic reports 
concerning the hardwood demand, conditions indicating 
that both southern and northern hardwoods are moving 
better than they did. Stocks are short both north and 
south, especially on low grades. The Government demand 
is also taking up some of the slack, tho some manufac- 
turers have not taken full benefit of the Government busi- 
ness, on account of the specifications. As soon as most 
manufacturers can get around to making lumber just as 
the Government wants jt for its purposes the situation 
ought to be even more improved. Basswood and birch, 
especially thick birch, with the northern woods and gum 
and poplar with the southern are best in demand. The 
car shortage has begun to play its usual early winter role 
of contributing to market conditions and complaints are 
heard from all hardwood producing territory that it is now 
more difficult to get cars than it has been. Prices remain 
strong, despite the fact that demand is not normal for 
this time of vear. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 29.—Prices of hardwood lumber 
are firmer than ever in consequence of rapidly diminishing 
stocks, coupled with heavy unfilled orders that will reduce 
northern supplies to a low point. With the outlook for a 
light production of northern hardwoods this winter, there 
is every reason for price stiffness, and southern hardwood 
is increasingly hard to get here. In spite of the light 
building demand for interior finish, factory stock is scarcer 
than for a number of years. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 29.—While there continues to be 
a fairly good movement in hardwood, considering the gen- 
eral situation, business has begun to taper off somewhat. 
Railroads still are steady buyers of such rough timbers 
as they can get, and of piling and ties. The call for fin- 
ished stuff in the cities generally is slack, both for yard 
and factory stocks, and no improvement in this line is 


expected soon. Southern Kansas and Oklahoma yards, in 
which section there is more building than farther North, 
still are buying oak and maple flooring. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—Box manufacturers, whose busi 
ness constitutes an important factor in the hardwoo 
trade in St. Louis, are beginning to buy again, after ha\ 
ing been practically out of the market for some time 
They have been buying some Nos. 1 and 2 common gun: 
within the last week, and there has been considerab] 
inquiry for this wood, and it is likely that other hea, 
purchases will be made within the next week. There ha 
been an improved demand for oak, too. The number o 
inquiries for other woods also has shown some improve 
ment within the last week. The car shortage is serious! 
affecting the filling of orders, and the shortage of labo 
is tending to curtail production considerably. 


Louisville, Ky., Oct. 30.—Demand is largely from th 
box manufacturers, who are buying low grades in quanti- 
ties; and from the Government, either on direct or indi 
rect orders. There is also a big improvement in expor 
business, which is largely going to Great Britain. Th 
latter part of October has-been much better than th: 
early part of the month, and business is steadily pickin 
up, there being some good business with the vehicle an: 
furniture trade, while musical instrument manufacturer 
have also been buying freely. Orders from day to da 
are heavy enough to keep most of the mills going, wit! 
a bit of surplus business booked each day over ship 
ments. During October shipments were very heavy wit! 
many of the mills, a general effort being made to clea 
up. The car shortage has interfered with shipping to 
some extent, but so far traffic conditions have been much 
better than at this time last year. Ash, hickory an 
maple are reported to be in good demand, especially i: 
thick stock, while oak, elm, gum, cottonwood and popla 
all move steadily and well. Local dealers are generall 
of the opinion that late fall business will be good and thai 
business will continue active at abnormally high prices 


Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 31.—Most members of the trad: 
report a better inquiry for southern hardwoods than 
short time ago and a consequently rather steadier ton 
to the market. There is a notably good demand for thic! 
oak in plain stock, but ordinary 4/4 eommon plain oak i 
reported slow because of the very limited business of most 
big flooring companies. There is a fairly active deman 
for the higher grades of quartered red and white oak 
but common quartered oak is reported in rather limited re 
quest at the moment. Gum is moving freely in the lowe: 
grades and rotary cut gum veneers are in active request, 
with most companies having comparatively limited hold 
ings. The box manufacturers are taking care of low gradu 
gum and cottonwood just as well now as they have been 
doing during the last few months. Cottonwood and gum 
box boards are in good demand and offerings are rather 
light. The higher grades of gum are in fair demand, but 
sap is reported moving rather better than red. here is i 
good call for cypress and the distributers of ash find a 
ready demand for most of the dry stock they are in posi- 
tion to offer. Manufacturing operations generally are be- 
ing restricted by the scarcity of labor and by the shortage 
of flat cars for handling logs. 





New York, Oct. 31.—There has been enough speci! 
business from sources outside of the building trade to 
keep available supplies of hardwood moving at good 
prices. While immediate business comes along slowly, 
the opinion prevails that the winter and spring demani 
will be good. Low grade oak is active and plain oak 
holds its own. There is, of course, little demand for 
flooring. Maple, birch and beech, especialy in thick sizes, 
are in good demand and bring satisfactory prices. Thy 
poor building situation accounts for little activity in mill 
work lines, and it is evident that wholesalers must loo! 
to other than building sources for their business durins 
the coming few months. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 31.—Certain hardwoods are 
active demand at high prices, but the rest of the list 
is somewhat neglected. Airplane and automobile con 
panies are in the market for lumber right along, much ©! 
it being maple, oak and ash, and available supplies are 
picked up rapidly. The furniture trade is slow and su: 
factories have been running less actively than usual ft) 
a number of weeks. There is also little activity develo 
ing in the building line. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 30.—Inquiries are coming to hat 
which indicate an exhaustion of stocks under contract 
some of the larger consumers of shipping and _ boxi 
material. There is also a fairly brisk demand for 0: 
and chestnut, particularly the former, which is now ve 
firm and scarce. The maple flooring market also sho\ 
a more steady position and some fairly large sales a 
reported. Hardwood men report that furniture manufa: 
turers are taking a better volume of the upper grade 
material and improvement along other lines is noted in t 
general tone of the market. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 29.—Hardwood trade conditio: 
are about as they have been for some time, with the dea 
ers devoting much of their time to questions of shipme! 
Some hardwood men announce that they are not doi! 
much and that there has been a very decided falling © 
in their business, while others claim that orders contin: 
to come in with gratifying frequency, and that the retur! 
are very satisfactory. Prices realized are about the san 
4s they have been. 





Ashland, Ky., Oct. 29.—Demand for common and bette’ 
oak is fair while the lower grades are very active. D+ 
mand for all classes of timber is very heavy and prom} 
shipments will command good prices. Black walnut an 
thick ash are in big demand. Prices are good. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 31.—Continued lofty prices and du: 
business are the unchanged features of the market, due t 
the tremendous Government demands for all kinds an! 
grades of hardwood, to lessened output at the mills fron 
labor cost and scarcity, and to the standstill in construc- 
tion work of the type that in normal times affords lucra- 
tive business to wholesalers here. Inquiries have bee! 
made for oak for ship building purposes. Inquiries also 
come now and then for walnut for rifles, and the gree?) 
walnut is now shipped right abroad. A large inquiry has 
come to the market for birch for rifle manufacture. Ther+ 
has been business in maple, birch and beech with the Gov- 
ernment for army cots ete. Local dealers get some busi- 
ness with the navy yard for repair work. However, un- 
less one is able to get in on Government or ship buildiny 
work, one finds the hardwood business altogether too 
dull here these days. The normal line of trade is awa) 
off, with inquiries few and buyers less in number, appar- 
ently scared away by the high prices prevailing. Not 
much of any business is done with interior finish people, 
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‘ano makers, furniture manufacturers or the carriage and 
igon makers. Prices remain firm, because of the 
ircity of stock. Current quotations are: Plain oak, inch, 
4 to $74; quartered oak, $92 to $95; ash, $72 to $74; bass- 
ood, $59 to $65; birch, red, $72 to $75; birch, sap, $62 
$65; maple, $60 to $62. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 30.—The oak market has been ex- 
ptionally firm the last week, and fewer price changes 
» reported than in any similar period in months. In the 
hole list of average prices, Cincinnati gateway, deter- 
ined by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
nited States, the only changes are: Advances—Plain 
-hite and red oak, No. 2 common, 1-, 144- and 2-inch, $1 
ich to $30, $83 and $35; sound wormy the same. De- 
ines—Quartered white oak, sound wormy, same thick- 


nesses, $2 each to $338, $36 and $388; plain white oak, No. 
/ common, same thicknesses, $1 each to $16, $17, $18. <A 


etter demand for thick stocks is noted and new quota- 
‘ons have been added on 21%4-inch plain white as follows: 
‘elects, $60; No. 1 common and selects, $54, and No. 1 
ommon, $52. There is a better demand for high-grade 
sh, and here the prices on FAS and No. 1 common are 
rom $2 to $4 higher, as follows: FAS, 1-inch, $59; 14-inch, 
it; 1%6-inch, $66; 2-inch, $78; 2%-inch, $87; 38-inch, $88; 
:-inch, $92; No. 1 common, same thicknesses, respectively, 
S38, $40, $44, $49, $54, $55 and $59. The thinner sizes of 
\o. 2 common are $1 lower: 1-inch, $24; 14-inch, $28; 
'4-inch, $30, and 2-inch, $31. Basswood is another wood 


‘that continues strong, all grades being firm’ and unchanged 


xcept No. 1 common, which is $2 higher on 4/4 and 5/4 
it $42 and $46, and $1 higher on 8/4 at $48. Cottonwood, 
rough stocks, shows some weakness in spots, FAS 13-inch 


and wider being $3 lower on 4/4, 5/4 and 8/4 at $45, $48 


ind $53; FAS 6-inch and up, same thicknesses, $1 lower 
at $44, $47 and $52, and No. 2 common, 4/4 and 6/4, $1 
lower at $27 and $28. The panel and wide grades hold at 
from $65 up to $85, and wagon boards at from $49 to $63. 
\Veakness is shown in the wormy grades of chestnut, with 
declines of $1 in sound wormy, No. 2 and No. 3 common 
wormy, in thicknesses from 4/4 to 6/4, and unchanged on 
ihe thicker stocks. Number 1 common is down on the 
average of $3 on 4/4 and $4 on 5/4 and 6/4. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 31.—With about 22,000,000 feet less hem- 
lock on hand among the manufacturers of Wisconsin and 
Michigan at this time of the year than at the correspond- 
ing period of last year, and with seven months to go before 
the coming cut will be ready for marketing, hemlock manu- 
tacturers are not very gloomy, despite the fact that de- 
mand for stocks at present are not normal. As a rule what 
lumber is moving is sold at full list, tho some items may be 
going at from 50 cents to $1 off. The lack of building has 
made the hemlock demand below normal. 


New York, Oct. 31.—Demand continues satisfactory and 
about as fast as the mills care to handle the orders 
in view of difficulty in getting stock to embargoed points. 
Mill supplies are scarce and assortments broken, and 
conditions among yards are even worse. However, the 
lack of building orders does not create any anxiety by 
retailers about assortment during the winter and other 
business taken is placed at good prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 31.—Offerings of either Michigan or 
Pennsylvania hemlock are not as large as usual at this 
season and if any good spurt were to occur in the build- 
ing trade the stocks of lumber on hand would be de- 
ticient. But the number of buildings going up is below 
normal and retailers are not making much addition to 
their supplies. Prices hold about the same as for several 
weeks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 30.—Demand continues slow, but 
there is such a scarcity of stocks that prices are held 
firm on all grades. Production is hampered by labor 
shortage and shipments retarded by freight embargoes 
on everything but Government business. With practically 
nothing doing in the way of demand from the building 
interests, the next best demand is from the manufacturers 
of boxes and crating. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 31.—Hemlock is getting to be a 
scarce commodity, and the market is growing firmer all 
the time. While some mills are now cutting hemlock, 
there is not enough of it, and the failure to cut an ade- 
quate supply of hemlock logs last year will keep quota- 
tions up for some time. The cantonment requirements 
went far to clean out the board market. Dry boards are 
so. searce as to be almost invisible to the most searching 
scrutiny. Some dealers have advanced eastern clipped 
hemlock boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot lengths, to $32, 
but the bulk of the sales are at $31. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 30.—While demand is not 
as active as a year ago, dealers report no tendency to- 
ward any weakness in price. With the curtailment of 
the output greatly below normal and the mills sold up 
close to the saw dealers and buyers do not look for any 
softer quotations. ‘There is a fair amount of stock being 
moved to retail dealers and the yards will go into winter 
quarters with the smallest stock carried in recent years. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 30.—Buying has been steady and 
unchanged, The volume of trade has been perhaps a lit- 
tle smaller than dealers would wish, but it has been suf- 
ficient to keep prices stationary, and many believe that a 
little more activity would witness a movement to the top 
of the market again. Demand for hemlock is coming from 
many mining sections and new work of a constructive 
character is expected to continue thru the winter so that 
more or less activity is looked for in the hemlock market 


for some time. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Oct. 31.—The demand for most grades con- 
tinues good, and, unlike some of the hardwoods, poplar 
has not suffered in the recent slack. Prices are also 
strong, with a tendency, if anything, to advance. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 29.—Stocks are being called for 
with some freedom, but the railroad situation imposes 
limitations upon the movement. No actual congestion is 
reported, and many of the dealers seem disposed to in- 
crease their holdings, evidently expecting a continuance 
of a fair inquiry. 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 29.—There is a strong demand for 
everything in poplar but shipments are seriously affected 
by railroad embargoes. Stocks are very low with a limited 
amount of timber in mill harbors. Prices remain firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 30.—One of the remarkable fea- 
tures of the whole lumber industry is the strength of the 
poplar market and the firmness or the advance of prices. 





















Your Truck should have the 
FLOATING POWER PLANT 


The Floating Power Plant is the vital ex- 
clusive feature of design in U. S. trucks. 


It has the unqualified approval of U. S. 
truck owners—they commend it enthu- 
siastically. 


The Floating Power Plant is the most flex- 
ible of all power plant mountings. It pre- 
vents the twisting of the truck—such as 
occurs on rough roads—from putting pres- 
sure and strain upon the motor. 


Though the frame stands so unevenly, one 
wheel is six inches off the ground, the 
motor will still run smoothly and sweetly. 


The U. S. can get itself out of difficulties 
where it would stick but for the Floating 
Power Plant. 


It is as powerful on rough roads as on 
smooth. 


Less fuel is required, less lubricating oil, 
and it is not so often necessary to replace 
the wearing parts. 


That is why the Floating Power Plant is 


valued so highly by owners and dealers 
alike. 


Worm-Drive 21, 3/2 and 5 ton. Chain-Drive 2/4, and 314 ton. 


New York Philadelphia Baltimore Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Detroit Chicago Atlanta St. Louis Boston Denver 
Ww Dealers in all commercial centers. 


Za THE UNITED STATES MOTOR TRUCK CGO. 


CINCINNATI, O- 
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Cincinnati gateway prices for the week ended Oct. 27, offi- 
cial averages, show no changes except advances. These 
are especially noticeable in the panel and wide grades, 
which are up $9 a thousand for the %-inch thicknesses as 
follows: Number 1, 18- to 23-inch, $72; No. 1, 20- to 23- 
inch, $77; No. 1, 24- to 27-inch, $82, and No. 1, 28-inch up, 
$87, and FAS, $1 higher at $53 and $56 for 5- and %-inch, 
and $2 for 1-inch. Advances of $1 are found also in No. 
3 common, 1-, 14-, 1%- and 2-inch, at $27, $28, $28 and 
$29, and in No. 4 common, same thickness, at $18, $20, 
$20 and 21; while wagon box boards 138- to 17-inch, are 
up $2 for inch thicknesses. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 31.—There is a reasonably good trade 
in poplar, especially in the lower grades. Prices remain 
firm, especially on the higher grades. Car shortage and 
embargoes have interfered somewhat with shipments. A 
large part of the demand for poplar is for heavy crating, 
for munition boxes, for telephone and other specialty 
boxes. For housebuilding purposes, aside from the fact 
that construction work is at a standstill, there is practi- 
cally no trade in poplar here, as it has been virtually 
shoved aside by gumwood as an inside finish. Nor is 
there any demand for siding. Prices current are: Firsts 
and seconds, inch, $69 to $73; saps, inch, $57 to $60. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 31.—Conditions have not changed in weeks 
with fir in this market. There is no yard demand and 
none is now expected until next spring at least. The exist- 
ing demand is for railroad or special cutting and mills are 
not in a position to take care of this demand as the deal- 
ers in the local market would like. Some have the opinion 
that the railroads will soon take more fir lumber supplies 
than they have in some time. Spruce is not a factor in this 
market and will not be again until normal conditions are 
restored, and that will not be until the war is over, and 
perhaps not then. Red cedar shingles are not showing 
much strength just now. 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 27.—The market on common yard 
stock remains rather quiet, demand for shiplap and dimen- 
sion being light. Flooring and timbers are getting 
stronger, with an abundance of inquiries and many orders. 
The log situation remains unchanged, the demand being 
fully equal to the supply and prices firm. <A shortage of 
logs is predicted for the winter. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 29.—Considerable increase in the 
inquiry for fir has accompanied increased demand in other 
lines of lumber. Prices based on list No. 19 are reported 
to be strong with both mill and yard stocks low, and the 
prospect of considerable delays in shipment. Mills report 
an improvement in the labor situation, but the transporta- 
tion situation is going the other way. Most companies 
have prepared new net lists with the increased call. While 
the market for red cedar siding has shown no change in 
several weeks, jobbers believe they see signs of improve- 
ment in the market and show a tendency to stiffen a lit- 
tle on prices which have been weak. 


Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 26.—Fir prices continue firm, espe- 
cially for ship building lumber and timbers and industrial 
construction stuff. There are some large railroad bills, 
including one for several million feet the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy has had out for car material, timbers 
ete. Yard trade remains quiet. The mills are practically 
all kept busy on ship, Government and railroad business 
and with the continued scarcity of labor are not able to 
increase outputs much. Fir logs continue at the record 
high prices that have prevailed lately. Cargo trade is 
about the same. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 30.—Little activity in 
placing orders for fir is in evidence. Dealers attribute the 
sluggish market to an inactive demand for building and 
inability to get stock forward as promptly as desired, 
while prices hold firmly at discount sheet No. 19. Spruce 
is in strong demand, the supply is scarce and prices are 


strong. Cedar siding is not in active demand and shingles 
hold a relative position. Prices hold the same as a week 
ago, 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 26.—Prices on all materials except 
line yard stocks hold firm, and advances are predicted in 
some grades, especially uppers, which are very scarce at 
this time. Apathy in retailers’ buying is attributed to the 
line yards buying only as they need the stock. Car short- 
ages on all lines is felt, especially on branch lines. Log 
production continues at a minimum, and there is no pros- 
pect of its becoming much better. The lack of rain is felt 
at some points, where streams and lakes are depended 
on for booming purposes. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 31.—The last two weeks have shown some 
slight improvement in the demand for the shop grades in 
western pines, but otherwise the market is unchanged. 
The large sash and door plants are buying more freely, 
but this is not true of the small concerns. Prices are 
high, due to a lack of stocks at the mills more than to the 
demand. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 31.—The supply of California lum- 
ber is limited. The mills have many orders booked ahead, 
especially in sugar pine, in which they will have little 
or no stock to sell during the rest of the year. It looks 
as tho white pine would have to be used in place of 
sugar pine for some time, because of the scarcity. Prices 
hold strong. Demand is not active. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 29.—Western pines, redwood and 
other Coast timbers continue inactive, except for small 
lots for factory requirements. Prices, based on small 
stocks at the mills, continue steady. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 31.—Demand is fair and prices firm. 
Current quotations are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $119; 4-inch, 
$144; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $108 to $109; fine common, 4/4, 
$78; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $60; No. 2 barn boards, $43. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct. 31.—Local redwood dealers, while not 
swamped with orders on new business, find it more diffi- 
cult for the mills to get cars to ship out on what business 
is on the books. The bulk of the demand comes from the 
factories and prices are firm. There is no yard demand 
to amount to anything. 

San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 27.—The redwood market con- 
tinues firm. Prices on redwood are reasonable when com- 
pared with similar grades or other Pacific coast woods. 
The southern California demand for yard stock has im- 
proved and the eastern market could take more manufac- 
tured redwood lumber than the mills can ship during the 


prevailing car shortage in the redwood districts. How- 
ever, strenuous efforts are being made to secure a better 
supply of cars at the mills. The export trade in rough 
clear, probably, will make a better showing this year than 
was expected earlier in the shipping season. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Oct. 31.—Demand is slow and there is little 
improvement in inquiries. The box situation is very sat- 
isfactory and takes care of practically all low stock 
offered for immediate shipment, most of this business 
being more or less for Government work is easily shipped 
on special sources, but the lack of transportation facili- 
ties for other business does not enocurage much pur- 
chasing by those who would.be likely to take advantage 
of the price reaction now reported. Building frame lum- 
ber is light so far as demand is concerned, but prices 
are fairly well maintained. Roofers are off from last 
month’s quotation, but it is difficult to get prompt ship- 
ments when stock is to fill an urgent order. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 31.—Not much change has oc- 
curred lately in the shortleaf pine situation. The build- 
ing trade is considerably depressed, with not more than 
about half as many houses going up as usual at this time 
of year. A fairly good demand is coming in for stock 
to be used by box factories and for the erection of new 
factory extensions. Deliveries from the mills are slow, 
tho cars are easier to get than formerly. Prices are about 
steady. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 29.—The troubles of the North 
Carolina pine men growing out of transportation diffi- 
culties are still in evidence. The box makers continue 
very busy, and could get more orders if they were in a 
position to fill them. With the builders construction work 
continues to lag, and the needs of the contractors are 
very moderate. This has led to some weakening in the 
quotations, but there is no reason for anything like a 
slump. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 31.—Quiet times prevail in the mar- 
ket, as transportation difficulties make it impossible to 
promise early deliveries. Construction work is very lim- 
ited. Prices show no change from last week. Demand 
for roofers can not even be called fair. Practically no 
business has been done in partition. Roofers are quoted, 
6-inch, $30; 8-inch, $31; rough edge, 4/4, under 12, $44 
to $45. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 31.—With cars steadily becoming scarcer 
the yellow pine market is gradually getting on a firmer 
level. While the yard demand is not of consequence 
locally, the condition is not any different from what it has 
been for weeks. Nothing in the way of volume of yard 
business is now expected until next spring. The bulk of 
the present business is factory or industrial demand 
and yellow pine is going into many uses that it did not 
months ago. While this market does not as a rule sell to 
country yards, the yard trade in the country districts has 
a wide effect upon this market, and reports indicate that 
most country dealers are already experiencing a better 
business from the farmers than they expected. <A better 
railroad demand for lumber is reported, especially for 
sills and framing. Business, taken as a whole, however, 
is not normal for this time of year. 


Alexandria, La., Oct. 29.—The following f. o. b. mill 
prices prevail in this section: Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, 
$46.50; B&better EG, $44.50; B EG, $43.50; C EG, $33; 
D EG, $29; No.:1 EG, $31; No. 2 EG, $23; A FG, $35; 
3&better FG, $32; B FG, $31.50; C FG, $30; D FG, $28.50; 
No. 1 FG, $28.50; No. 2 FG, $21.50; 1x4-inch, A EG, $46.50; 
B&better EG, $45; B EG, $44; C EG, $33; D EG, $29; 
No. 1 EG, $30.50; No. 2 EG, $23.50; A FG, $35; B&better 
FG, $32; B FG, $32; C FG, $30; D FG, $28; No. 1 FG, 
$28.50; No. 2 FG, $21. Ceiling—5g-inch, B&better, $29; 
No. 1, $25; No. 2, $21; %4-inch, B&better, $26.50; No. 1, 
$24.50; No. 2, %-inch, B&better, $33; No. 1, $30; No. 2, 
$24. Partition—4-inch, B&better, $33.50; No. 1, $30; No. 2, 
$24; 6-inch, B&better, $35. Bevel siding—l-inch, B&better, 
$23.50; No. 1, $20; No. 2, $18. Drop siding—6-inch, B& 
better, $32.50; No. 1, $29; No. 2, $22. Finish—B&better 
surfaced—1x4-inch, $81.50; 1x6-inch, $33.50; 1x8-inch, 
$33.50; 1x5- to 10-inch, $35.50; 1x12-inch, $35.50; 1144x4- to 
12-inch, $38; 144x4- to 12-inch, $37; B&better, 15-inch, 
$36.50; C surfaced—1x4-inch, $380; 1x6-inch, $30.50; 1x8- 
inch, $31; 1x5- to 10-inch, $33; 1x12-inch, $33; 1144x4- to 
12-inch, $34.50; 14%4x4- to 12-inch, $34.50. Rough finish— 
1x4-inch, $31; 1x6-inch, $32.50; 1x8-inch, $32.50; 1x5-inch to 
10-inch, $33.50; 1x12-inch, $33.50; 1144x4- to 12-inch, $35.50; 
11%4x4- to 12-inch, $35. Casing & base—4- and 6-inch, 
$38.50; 8- and 10-inch, $39.50. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $42; 
14%4-, 1%- and 2-inch, $48.50. Molding, 62 percent. Fencing 
—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $23.50; other lengths, $23; 1x4- 
inch, CM, 16-foot, $23.50; other lengths, $23; 1x6-inch, 16- 
foot, $25.50; cther lengths, $25; 1x6-inch, CM, 16-foot, 
$27.50; other lengths, $27. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20- 
foot), 1x4-inch, $17.50; 1x4-inch CM, $17.75; 1x6-inch, 
$19.50; 1x6-inch CM, $20. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20- 
foot), 1x4-inch, $13; 1x4-inch CM, $13.50; 1x6-inch, $14.50; 
1x6-inch CM, $15.50. Boards—No. 1, 3,x8-inch, 14- and 16- 
foot, $23.50; other lengths, $24; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, 
$24; other lengths, $24.50; 4x10, 14- and 16-foot, $24; other 
lengths, $24.50; 13/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $24.50; other 
lengths, $25; %x12, 14- and 16-foot, $26; other lengths, 
$26.50; 18/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, $27; other lengths, $27.50. 
No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), % x8, $20; 18/16x8, $20.50; 34x10, 
$20; 13/16x10, $20.75; 34x12, $21; 18/16x12, $21.50. No. 3 














(all 6- to 20-foot), 4x8, $17.50; 13/16x8, $17.50; %4x10, 
$17.50; 18/16x10, $17.75; 34x12, $18; 18/16x12, $18.25. Ship- 


lap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $24; other lengths, 
$24.50; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $24; other lengths, $24.50; 
1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26. No. 
2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $21; 1x10-inch, $21.25; 1x12- 
inch, $22.50. No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $18; 1x10- 
inch, $18.25; 1x12-inch, $18.50. Car material—All 1x4 and 
6-inch: B&better siding, $35; No. 1 siding, $30; No. 1 roof- 
ing, $28; No. 1 lining, $29; No. 2 siding, $19; No. 2 roofing, 
$17; No. 2 lining, $18. All 2x6, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 deck- 
ing, $24; No. 2 decking, $20; heart face decking, $26. Plas- 
ter lath—No. 1, $3.60; No. 2, $2.90. Byrkit lath—4- and 6- 
foot, $13.50; 8- and 10-foot, $14.50; 12-foot and longer, 
$15.50. Stringers—90 percent heart, 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 
14- and 16-foot, $37; 28-foot, $41; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16- 
foot, $33; 28-foot, $37. Caps—Rough heart, 12x14-inch, 
12-foot, $31; 14-foot, $31.50; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $32; 14- 
foot, $32.50; No. 1, S4S, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $29; 14x14- 
inch, 14-foot, $30. Sills—36-foot, $36; 38-foot, $38; 40-foot, 
$40; 50-foot, $50. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $26; 
No. 1 square E&S, $21; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, 
$24.50; No. 1 square E&S, $20; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch 
heart, S4S, $26.50; No. 1 rough, $21.50. Oil rig timbers— 
No. 1 square E&S, $25; 2x4- to 8x8-inch, $26.15; 2x10- to 






10x10-inch, $27.53; 2x12- to 12x12-inch, $29.15; 2x14, 16- 
inch and up, $31.18. Paving block stock—No. 1 S&h, 
$20.50; No. 1 square E&S, $21; rough heart, $23. Grooved 
roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $23.50; other 
lengths, $24.50; No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), $20. Di- 
mension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2 and $2.50 off list; 10-, 
2-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2 and $2.50 off 
list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2 and $2.50 off list: 
No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average price, $12.50. 





Hattiesburg, Miss., Oct. 29.—The following f. 0. b. mii! 
prices prevail in this section: Flooring, 2%-inch, A EG 
$47.75; B&better EG, $45; B&better FG, $32.50; No. 1 FG 
$29; No. 2 FG, $21.25; 34-inch A EG, $45.75; B EG, $41.75: 
C EG, $36; No. 2 EG, $22.75; B&better FG, $30; No. 1 FG 
$28; No. 2 FG, $19; No. 3, FG, $11.50. Ceiling—1%-inch, 
Bé&better, $29.25; No. 1, $27; No. 2, $16.25; 5¢-inch, B& 
better, $29; No. 1, $25.25; No. 2, $17.50. %-inch, No. 1, 
$27; No. 2, $25.50. Partition—3%-inch, B&better, $32 
No. 1, $29.75. Bevel siding—x6-inch, No. 2, $16. Drop 
siding—6-inch, B&better, $34; No. 1, $29.50; No. 2, $22.25. 
Finish—B&better, rough 1x6- to 12-inch, $29; 1x8-inch, 
$28.50; 1144x4- to 12-inch, $34.25; 114- and 2x4- to 12-inch 
$38.25. B&better surfaced, 1x6-inch, $33.25; 1x8-inch 
$33.50; 1x10-inch, $36; 1x12-inch, $37; 14%4x4- to 12-inch, 
$38.50. Casing & base—B&better 1x4- and 6-inch, $35.25; 
1x8- and 10-inch, $37.75. Boards—No. 1, 1x6- to 12-inch 
$26.75; 1x4-inch CM, $26.50; 1x6-inch, $25; 1x6-inch CM, 
$28.75; 1x8-inch, $26; 1x8-inch shiplap, $24.50; 1x10-inch 
$27; 1x10-inch shiplap, $25.75; 1x12-inch, $27; No. 2, 1x6 
to 12-inch, $20.50; 1x4-inch, $19.25; 1x4-inch CM, $18.75: 
1x6-inch, $20; 1x6-inch CM, $20.50; 1x8-inch, $21; 1x8-inch 
shiplap, $21.75; 1x10-inch, $21.50; 1x10-inch shiplap, $21.75; 
1x12-inch, $21.50; No. 3, 1x6- to 12-inch, $16; 1x6-inch CM 
$16.75; 1xS-inceh, $16.75; 1x8-inch shiplap, $18.75; 1x10-inch 
$17.50; 1x10-inch shiplap, $18.50; 1x12-inch, $18.50. Dimen- 
sion—No. 1, 2x4-inch, 12-foot, $20; 14-foot, $20.75; 16-foot, 
$20; 20-foot, $21; 2x6-inch, 10-foot, $17.25; 12-foot, $18.75; 
14-foot, $18.50; 16-foot, $17; 2x8-inch, 12-foot, $16.75; 14- 
foot, $17; 16-foot, $17.75; 20-foot, $19.25; 2x10-inch, 14-foot, 
$18.50; 16-foot, $17.75; 18-foot, $19.75; 2x12-inch, 14-foot, 
$18.75; 16-foot, $19; 18-foot, $21; 20-foot, $21. Number 2, 
2x4-inch, 10-foot, $19.25; 12-foot, $18; 14-foot, $18; 16-foot. 
$17.75; 18-foot, $19; 2x6-inch, 14-foot, $15.50; 16-foot, $16.75: 
18-foot, $17; 16-foot, $17.50; 2x10-inch, 14-foot, $17.25; 16- 
foot, $16.75; 18-foot, $19; 20-foot, $19. Number 8, 2x4- to 
12-inch, $11.25. Plaster lath—%-inch, 4-foot, No. 1, $3.75; 
No. 2, $2.25. Car siding, lining and roofing—B&better, 4- 
and 6-inch, 12- or 14-foot, $30; 10- or 20-foot, $32.25. Num- 
ber 1, 1x4-inch, 5-foot, $25; 1x6-inch, 5-foot, $25. Timbers 
—Number 1, 8-inch and under, 20-foot and under, $21.50; 
heart, $25; 10-inch, 20-foot and under, $25; heart, $27.50; 
12-inch, 20-foot and under, $27; heart, 12-inch, 24-foot, 
$30.75. 








New Orleans, La., Oct. 29.—Today’s comment indicates 
that bookings, while still below normal, have exceeded 
both cut and shipments for the week. Shipments are ap- 
parently slumped, and a number of mill points complain 
of inadequate car supply. The yard trade is still rated 
quiet, but the Government remains a good customer 
Practically all the mills getting out ship timbers for the 
Government schedules are trying to ‘‘speed up’’ produc- 
tion and delivery of this stock, in response to appeals 
from the ship yards and from the Government agents. 
Mill stocks have been materially reduced during the last 
sixty days, by some accounts, but there are still reports 
of concessions on slow-moving items, and one hears oc 
casionally of transit cars. Prices on the whole seem to 
be well held. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—The market for southern yellow 
pine has stiffened up considerably within the last week 
and is firm at an advance of about $1 a thousand. Two 
things have combined to give strength to the market 
the shortage in cars, which has become so acute as to 
cause some mills to withdraw from the market, and the 
belief that further heavy orders for cantonments to be 
built in France will be placed by the Government. Six- 
inch No. 2 flooring is especially strong, and other items 
used in the construction of cantonments show an ad- 
vancing tendency, manufacturers holding off in their 
offerings in the hope of better prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 29.—A very substantial improve- 
ment in the yellow pine market has been shown in th: 
last week and advances in prices have been made all along 
the line, running from 50 cents to $1.50. The biggest 
advance has been made in No. ‘2 common boards, which 
continue hard to get. There is also an insistent demand 
by the railroads for large dimension stuff, but with the 
Government taking everything in that line at the mills 
very little of it is picked up. Railroads will take anything 
in that line to be had, but are forced in most cases to 
substitute smaller stuff. Because of the car situation, 
there are few cars in transit and the mills show an in- 
creasing disposition to sidestep business that is not par- 
ticularly choice. One big company reports that in one 
week it has had only sixteen cars. Many of the mills 
report that stocks are badly broken and several items are 
very hard to get in straight cars. Yards which delayed 
placing orders until late are being hit by the car short- 
age and hurry-up calls are coming in for what has beer 
shipped. The mills also are complaining of labor short- 
age in the south. High cotton prices and high wages 
in the cotton fields have attracted many mill laborers, 
and trouble in loading cars complicates the shortage. 


New York, Oct. 31.—The outlook is only fair so far as 
yard trade is concerned. The steaming up of the Gov- 
ernment ship building program’ has accounted for 
another rush of inquiries from ship building sources, but 
with so much of this business going thru a few hands, 
the average wholesaler is not altogether satisfied with 
the outlook for a winter demand. There is no doubt that 
the Government will be a heavy buyer for months to 
come and take enough lumber and timber to enable 
manufacturers to maintain a firm price on orders re- 
ceived from other sources. The lack of building demand, 
however, gives the local trade little hope of doing much 
during the winter. . 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 29.—The Georgia pine trade con- 
tinues to show a hesitating tendency in some directions, 
construction work being by no means as active as could 
be desired, and the movement of stocks also being so 
uncertain and subject to such vexatious delays as to 
hamper the members of the trade. The announce- 
ment from Washington that the steamers which make 
connection with various southern ports will not be taken 
over for Government use leaves the trade in command of 
better shipping facilities by water than had been hoped 
for, and should result in an expansion of the forward- 
ings. Local requirements for Georgia pine are not large. 
Heavy stocks, however, are being called for with consid- 
erable freedom. 
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Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 31.—The market shows some easing 
off and mills are not only sending out a good many more 
stock lists than formerly, but are urging their custom- 
ers to send in bids for what lumber they require. Dimen- 
sion shows the greatest weakness and some lines are 
comparatively firm. The regular building demand con- 
tinues below the average, with no improvement shown 
over several weeks ago. The factory trade is in better 
shape, but not as brisk as formerly. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 30.—From here and there come 
reports of a slightly better movement of shipments for 
the Pittsburgh trade, but the general complaint continues 
thut embargoes interfere with the receipt of stocks from 
the mills to a discouraging extent. The yard and strictly 
Pittsburgh demand show some signs of betterment. The 
yard buying has been larger, because yard stocks have 
been called into requisition more freely as the winter ap- 
proaches. The industrial and manufacturing lines have 
been large buyers and are seeking to cover for the win- 
ter months. Prices are fairly steady. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 31.—All branches of the market are 
dull, owing to car shortage, embargoes, dearth of house 
building ete. Current quotations remain about the same, 
tho there is some variation in prices and some shading in 
efforts to interest retailers. Retailers are not at all enthu- 
siastic when approached by salesmen, as they see no hope- 
ful signs of a resumption of housebuilding. Partition has 
a weak demand and sells at $42 to $43, B & better, %x3%4- 
inch. Flooring is quoted: Edge grain A, $53 to $56; B, $51 
to $54; C, $41 to $45, with what business there is mostly 
at the lower figure for good stock. Demand for No. 2 
common is but moderately fair, and exhibits a variety 
of quotations, averaging about $30 for 1x6-inch. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 30.—Dealers speak more 
satisfactorily of trade and the general tone is indicative 
of strengthening prices. Most of the quotations that have 
shown soft tendencies for several weeks are reported 
stronger and dealers firmly believe that the heavy con- 
sumption of stock by the Government and a better demand 
from the railroads will tend to create higher prices. 
The inability to move stock from the mills is more notice- 
able since the car shortage began to make itself felt 
severely. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 30.—There are indications of a 
renewal of car troubles, and distributors here are report- 
ing serious delays on any shipments other than for Gov- 
ernment purposes. Demand from manufacturers of ve- 
hicles and farm machinery continues strong, and all rough 
stocks find ready sale to cutters of crating. Prices are 
firm on almost all items. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 29.—Reports indicate the market 
situation little changed. Government demand is begin- 
ning to loom up and probably has not yet attained full 
proportions. It is said that inquiries are afloat for grade A 
stock, and some B stuff, for account of the British Gov- 
ernment, though no definite word was secured of further 
bookings of this sort. The factory trade remains fairly 
active but the call from the yards is a little quiet. Mill 
assortments of upper grade stocks are more or less broken. 
While the demand is not developed as symmetrically as 
the mills would like, business booked and offered repre- 
sents a fair volume, stock conditions considered, and there 
is little complaint. Car supply is not satisfactory, tho it 
might be much worse. Prices are rated firm and steady. 


Chicago, Oct. 31.—While reports from the mills indicate 
they are receiving a better demand, surely the improved 
business does not come from local territory. Trade is 
quiet and the yards are expected to be practically out of 
the market until next spring. There is some factory busi- 
ness. Cars are becoming scarcer, a condition that will 
have an effect on the market. 

Baltimore, Md., Oct. 29.—Stocks continue to be called 
for, but in relatively small volume by the builders and 
those who supply their needs, and it is largely a case of 
the sellers finding takers outside the regular channels. 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 29.—Cypress, in common with 
other woods in this market, has shown an improved tone 
this week. Inquiries are more numerous, the call being 
mostly for general yard stock. There is a little factory 
buying. Shipments are meeting with more delay now, 
although earlier orders are coming thru in fair time. 
Mills, however, are warning agents that conditions in 
that respect will soon be had. Mill stocks are reported 
to be in pretty fair condition. Prices have shown no 
change but the tendency is to stiffen. 


New York, Oct. 31.—Prices are fair and change little 
owing to the scarcity of stock. Special business has pro- 
vided some very satisfactory orders, but the poor pros- 
pect of improvement from the building trade makes deal- 
ers very careful about purchasing beyond their immediate 
requirements. Straight car orders are few and far be- 
tween, and as yards are able to supply quick wants from 
some of the local distributing sources, there is little 
inclination to buy far ahead. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 31.—No special activity is reported, 
tho wholesalers are getting a little mixed car business 
in stock that is wanted for immediate shipment. The 
uilding situation is not strong enough to stimulate any 
brisk demand and a rather quiet outlook is prophesied 
for the next few weeks. Mill stocks arrive quite slowly, 
wing to the car shortage. Prices are steady. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 30.—Shop grades and rough lum- 
ber are good sellers in the cypress end of the market, 
and prices are steady. Demand is better from the coun- 
try trade, and silo and barn stuff is getting scarce, as 
shipments from the mills still are hampered by car short- 


age. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 31.—Dealers are not having as good 
i time as hoped for about a month ago when the grant- 
ing of embargo permits relieved the long oppressed 
market by allowing quite a volume of timber to come thru 
to complete orders months old. Now permits are not so 
s00d and hardly any cypress is coming into the market. 
There is still a large amount of cypress undelivered to 
customers on orders of some standing. But the cypress 
market remains firm. Prices are_as stiff as formerly. 
If enough could be obtained, there would doubtless be a 
s00d deal sought in this market. Of course there is a 
dull demand for cypress for dwelling house construction 
and interior finish, but much more cypress is sald to the 
factories than to the yards, naturally, under present 
conditions. Demand for cypress for boxing purposes 
IS especially good. Prices current are: Ones and twos, 


market seem to be adjusting themselves and tho demand 


inch, $58 to $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $60 to $62; 8/4, $64.75 to $68; 
No. 1 shop, 4/4, $36.25 to $38.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $44 to $45. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—The market continues firm, 
altho demand is not much better. Orders are not coming 
in at a satisfactory rate, altho there has been a little 
inquiry for common and for finish. Dealers are disposed 
to hold off buying. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Oct. 31.—Red cedar clears are quoted this week 
at $3.86, which is the same figure as last, while stars are 
quoted at $3.12, an advance of 5 cents over last week. 
Both prices are on a Chicago basis. There is no change 
with white cedars, quotations remaining $4.25 on extras, 
$3.25 on standards and $2.25 on sound butts, Chicago basis. 
Lath are scarce and prices strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 29.—Conditions'in the shingle 


is very light, supplies from the West are falling off, and 
there is now no oversupply in this market. While there 
is no tendency yet to advance prices, dealers are pre- 
dicting that the market will show strength before long, 
following west Coast developments. 


Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 26.—Red cedar shingles are not 
very firm. Stars are quoted at $2.05 to $2.10 and clears 
at about $2.70. There are some orders but the market is 
not strong. Shingle logs continue scarce at high prices. 
Shingle output is about the same as last week. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—On account of a threatened 
ear shortage, the shingle market has advanced 10 cents 
on stars and clears. Demand shows no increase. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 30.—There is no change in the 
shingle and lath trade, except possibly further weakness. 
Demand is lacking in both items and while prices are 
unchanged they are subject to concessions. Mills are 
said to be offering cypress stock more freely but dis- 
tributers to the retail trade hesitate in the hope of get- 
ting a better line on building requirements for next 
season. 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 28.—Cypress shingles are in good 
call and low supply, with mill assortments broken. Tho 
acceptances are generally coniined to mixed car business, 
the mills find it hard to accumulate stock or fill out their 
assortments. Cypress lath find fair demand and continue 
in subnormal supply, tho mill stocks are in better shape 
than mill stocks of shingles. Prices all around are re- 
ported firm. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—Shingles and lath continue to be 
an extraordinarily inactive line. As there is no house- 
building, the retailers sell very little and are not stock- 
ing up. The remarkable fact is that lath prices have 
not dropped lower than they have. The 15-inch lath con- 
tinue at last week’s quotations, centering round $4.70. 
The 14-inch lath sell at $4.25 to $4.35. The shingle mar- 
ket is very dull. Red cedars are no longer quoted up at 
$5. There is shading of prices to induce purchasing, and 
they are quoted at various prices round $4.80. The white 
cedar shingle market is not any too firm. Extras sell 
around $4.50, and clears sell, as last week, at $4.15. As 
spruce clapboards are scarce, prices remain firm and un- 
changed, tho very few of them are sold at all. Four- 
foot extras for less than carload lots are quoted at $56 
to $60 and clears at $54 to $58. Demand for furring, on 
the other hand, continues good because of its extensive 
use for crating and because the market is not overloaded 
with it. Two-inch and 38-inch sells at $30 mostly, tho 
some goes for as high as $31. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 26.—After hitting bottom with a 
thud the early part of the week, shingles are now on the 
rebound, and prices have gone up materially in the last 
few days. Car shortage and lack of log supplies have 
done their part to close down a number of mills. Short- 
age of stock on hand at other mills is also being felt, 
and all conditions point to a stronger market, especially 
since orders have also revived. Stars are quoted at 
$2.15, while clears bring $2.80. Another factor tending 
toward higher values is the shortage of cars in transit. 





Baltimore, Md., Oct. 29.—Construction work in the sub- 
urbs, where shingles find their opportunity, is not being 
prosecuted with such vigér as to impose extraordinary 
demands upon the dealers, but the available stocks are 
also not of such proportions as to exert pressure upon the 
market, and the prices that have been marked up of late 
are adhered to, they being $12 for cypress 6 by 20 No. 1 B 
short hearts saps, with $3 more for hearts, and other 
brands and woods accordingly. Sellers of shingles are able 
to maintain price lists steadily enough. As for lath, much 
the same can be said about them. While an actual short- 
age does not prevail, the mills evidently have held down 
on the production to an extent that has taken in any 
slack which might have prevailed, and the list remains at 
$7 to $7.50 for No. 1 white pine 4-foot lath, with No. 1 
cypress at $7, No. 1 spruce at $5.75 and No. 1 yellow pine 
at $4.50 to $5. The stocks held here are small and little 
increase in the activity of builders would be required to 
disclose a shortage. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 29.—The shingle market has 
shown some improvement the last week, but still is far 
from satisfactory, with prices considerably out of propor- 
tion. Stars have shown a stiffening tendency, quotations 
ranging up to $2.15, Coast basis. There are few clears on 
the market now and a considerable diminution in transits 
is shown. Some mills still are not in the market at all on 
clears, and some are not offering anything in the shingle 
line. Clears are quoted down to $2.75, in some instances, 
but despite lack of stock, demand hasn't been strong. 
Yards still appear to be well stocked on lath; at least the 
demand shows no improvement. An upturn in that mar- 
ket, however, is expected to follow increased call for 
other lumber. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 31.—The shingle market is weak, 
with wholesalers asking $4 for clears and $3.20 for stars. 
Even at the unusually low figures the retailers are not 
much interested, for they see no signs of any revival in 
the building trade. Receipts of shingles have been light 
for some time and are not showing any increase. 


SHOOKS 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 30.—Box shook factories 
run at ful capacity to fill orders that continue to come in 
in heavy volume. Some dealers have found the demand 
so excessive that they are increasing their output by addi- 
tional machinery and by operating night and day. Prices 
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Advertisements will be inserted in thi - 
Partment at the following rates: oe 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

am words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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THE BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 
Is ‘“Tote-road and Trail,’ just published. Here is “the 
lumberman poet” at his best, singing heart-warming songs 
of logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illustrated in 
color. A book no lumberman should miss. $1.25 postpaid. 
a LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 S, Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


FOR SALE—156,000 ACRES HARD WOOD 
Timber located in the Province of Tucuman, Argentine Re- 
public, South America. Convenient to railroad. There are 
seventeen different kinds of commercial timber on this tract, 
including walnut and cedar; many of the trees ranging from 
six to nine feet in diameter. Anyone interested can see sam- 
ples of wood and receive other information by appointment. 

J. T. HUGHES, 620 So. 15th Ave., Maywood, Ill. 














FOR SALE—ENGINES, BOILERS 
Pulpwood rossers for 2’ and 4’ wood. Planer, Worthington 
pump, clapboard machinery, hay cutter, attrition feed grinder, 
second hand machinery, pulleys, pillow blocks, couplings, 
gears, shafting, conveyor chain. 

THE SANTA CLARA LUMBER CO., Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
WANTED—HARDWOOD EDGINGS AND WASTE 
Bundled in length from 2 ft. to 30 inches, and 12 to 18 inches 
in diameter. Send samples. Address 

H. LUBER, 3146 W. 12th St., Chicago, II. 

WANTED—TO BUY LUMBER AND FOREST 

PRODUCTS 


With cash advances, or will furnish capital to timber owners 
or mfrs., at 6%, and guarantee to sell products to best 
advantage, on liberal profit-sharing basis. We have high 
reputation, large resources, and strong selling organization. 
Address “B. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 


full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ACETATE OF LIME, ACETIC ACID AND 


Pyroligneous Acid bought for cash. We can cooperate with 
producers. GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT 
In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the very 
people who are interested—it 
WILL 


always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 


MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the “Greatest Lum- 
ag! Journal on Earth” and get quick results all the time— 
tisa 

GOOD 


thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has no equal as a salesman. 


Send your advertisement to 

















THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGERS AND 


Assistants. 
Manager, large Wyoming town.......... $150.00 per month 
Assistant, large Wyoming town......... 80.00 per month 
Manager, small Wyoming town.......... 125.00 per month 
Assistant, small Wyoming town......... 70.00 per month 
Manager, good Colorado town........... 150.00 per month 
Assistant, good Colorado town.......... 75.00 per month 
Manager, small Colorado town.......... 115.00 per month 


Assistant, small Colorado town.......... 
Manager, new Colorado town.........-- 90.00 per month 
Assistant, new Colorado town.......... 60.00 per month 
Efficient reliable men of ability to properly take care of all 
phases of owners’ interests, may advance above a salary. 
These positions are open to ambitious men with enough push 
to get above the ordinary class. Your reply should indicate 
your ability. 
Address 


65.00 per month 


“Pp. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED ' 
Northern hardwood lumber inspector. Permanent position. 
Apply with references to 

R. CONNOR COMPANY, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


BLOCK SETTER 
Wanted at once. Filer & Stowell rig. 
in first letter. Address 











Give full particulars 





are strong and an upward tendency is in evidence. 


BEE TREE LUMBER CO., Massies Mill, Va. 
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HERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY 


For the right man to get in right. We have a wholesale lum- 


ber business in New York that is making money. We want to 
expand. To the man that can show us he can get results, we 
are ready to offer a dandy proposition. We have the facilities 
for doing a larger business. If you can produce, write us 
fully about yourself and your work. 

Address “R. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WE HAVE OPENING FOR ABOUT TWENTY 
Good planing mill men to fill the positions of feeders, graders, 
truckers, stackers, and loaders. The town in which the mill 
is located, is in a very healthy locality, has excellent schools 
and churches, and is situated near the Gulf Coast. 

Address “R. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED — COMBINATION STOREKEEPER AND 
Timekeeper for woods dept. Western Pine operation. Must be 
reliable, energetic, progressive, thoroughly loyal to Country 
and employer. Have accommodations for married man. 
Address “R. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HARDWOOD SALES MANAGER 
We have a position for a high class sales Manager—one 
who is a competent inspector and knows the requirements 
of the Trade. Salary and percentage of profits. If you have 
the experience ‘and ability, this is an excellent opportunity. 
Address “R. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN 
Familiar with the Wholesaling of Hardwood Lumber, one ex- 
perienced in buying and selling thru the medium of corre- 
spondence. Business located in Kentucky. Address, giving 
age, experience and qualific ations. 
*R. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—LUMBER SCALER 
Stating age, experience and salary expected. Apply 
MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO., Waukesha, Wis. 


WANTED—ONE SETTER, ONE EDGERMAN 
One repair man, for single band. 
ALARKA LUMBER CO., Bryson City, N: C. 


WANTED—MAN EXPERIENCED IN 
Sash and door manufacturing and wood-working machinery ; 
good wages, steady work. 























H. k. LEWIS & CO., 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


WANTED—RESIDENT LUMBER INSPECTOR 
In Northwest to inspect White Pine for Manufacturer located 
at a distance. Good references required as this means per- 
manent employment to right party. 

Address “R. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Planing mill superintendent to handle modern mill. . Apply, 
with references 
CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Winchester, Jdaho. 


WANTED—OFFICE AND SHIPPING CLERK 
In P laning Mill, and Yard Man in Retail Lumber Yard. State 
experience and salary desired. Steady positions. 
.W. LOGAN & SONS CO., Parnassus, Pa. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Must have had experience in white or yellow pine logging, 
milling and box factory work. Must be energetic and have 
good executive ability. Address, with references, 
CHURCHILL, No. 209 F. P. Fay Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


WANTED—A GOOD HUSTLING WOODSMAN 
To take charge of two camps logging Hemlock and Hard- 
wood in Upper Peninsula. One capable of laying out roads 
for sleigh haul, draying ete. Good position for right party. 

dress “M. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SEVERAL GOOD CAMP FOREMEN 
Must be first class and have good references. 
Apply I. STEPHENSON CO., TRUSTEES, 
Wells, Delta Co., Mich. 

















WANTED—RELIABLE WHITE PINE 
Commission salesmen located in every city east of Chicago 
containing a population of 50,000 or over. Must be a good, 
reliable White Piner and have the confidence of the retail 
yards, also manufacturing trade, to sell our Silver Soft White 
Pine, Idaho White Pine and Minnesota White Pine, also our 
California Sugar and White Pine. 


Address “Pp. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
COMMISSION SALESMAN 
To sell from manufacturer direct. High grade stock in 
Pacific Coast Fir, Hemlock and Red Cedar Lumber and 
Shingles. Can ship above in mixed cars. 
Address “Pp. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—LUMBER SALESMAN 
Man to work for us exclusively, in Chicago territory, sell- 
ing yellow pine from our own mills. 
Address “P. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WELL RATED SOUTHERN WHOLESALE AND 
Manufacturing concern, handling both Pine and Hardwood, 
wants an experienced salesman in the Ohio and Central West 
territory. Prefer man who is able to take from $3,000.00 to 
$5,000.00 stock in Company, not because it is needed, but on 
the principle of profit sharing, and having all of our re- 
sponsible men interested. 

Address “M. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMAN WANTED. 

Prominent Pacific Coast Mill manufacturing Yellow Fir and 
Hemlock on large scale, desires commission representative for 
Minnesota and Dakotas. 

Address “M. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















HELP WANTED. 
Chicago Lumber Salesman to furnish a monthly report of 
Current Hardwood selling prices. 
Address “L. 4,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALES AGENTS 
To sell a product tested by United States Forest Products 
Laboratory. Can be sold to every sawmill and lumber dealer. 
Liberal Commission. Exclusive 'territory 

Address POST OFFICE BOX 1185, St. Louis, Mo. 


YOU READ THESE ADS 


So do many thousand others. Each week the eyes of the 
lumber world read this paper. Why don’t you advertise? 
Write to the Wanted and For Sale Department and we will 
be pleased to answer your letter. It costs only a penny or 
two. Write at once. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, III. 








WANTED—ONE GOOD, EXPERIENCED 
Operating millwright and one first class planerman for Cali- 
fornia plant. Good wages, year ’round work. Give experi- 
ence and references. Family man preferred. Pleasant and 
healthful climate. FRUIT GROWERS’ SUPPLY CO., 

Hilt, Siskiyou Co., Cal. 


WANTED—SAW FILER 
If you are having trouble with your saws, send and get a 
copy of the little booklet-—‘“‘The Anti-Crack and Fast Cutting 
Saw.” Price $2.00 postpaid. I make tension gauges to suit 
any width and speed, showing where tension should be and 
how close to the — at 10c per inch—Band or Circular. 
J. F. NEWMAN, Fargo, Ga. 








WANTED—MACHINIST AND 
Machine operators for peere mill. 
Address . 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A FIRST CLASS VENEER CUTTER 
To run a Capital Rotary—one who thoroughly understands 
cutting both plain and figured woods. Also, a thoroughly 
on” man te = a Sees 

Apply LEY COMPANY, Chicago. 





WANTED—POSITION IN SAW MILL OFFICE 
By young married man with twelve years’ experience. Would 
like place as assistant to manager, or in charge of all office 
work. Am experienced in accounting as well as the selling 
department, handling of correspondence, ete. Have a clean 
record which will be testified to by best of references. Can 
make bond for any reasonable amount. Am at present man- 
ager of small plant, but conditions are very unfavorable for 
the success of the business, for which reason desire a change. 
If you are looking for a cheap man, you need not reply. 
Address “Pp. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SASH & DOOR 
Manufacturers, Wholesalers or Large Retailers, who realize 
they need a thoroughly competent, reliable, energetic, am- 
bitious man of broad experience covering a period of twenty 
years, ranging from the stump to every department of the 
business, one who is capable of analyzing the business to 
determine what the troubles may be, if any, and organizing, 
systematizing and perfecting a smooth running, orderly sys- 
tem, also of developing the sales end either to the wholesaler, 
retailer or consumer, will find it to their advantage to give 
me a personal interview with a view to employment on a 
profit-sharing basis. Catholics, Hebrews, Germans and Bank- 
rupts need not apply. Am a clean-cut, sober, industrious, 
hard working American citizen, a student of Christian Science, 
salesmanship, efficiency, modern business methods, and willing 
to put my knowledge and experience against proper capital 
and facilities, knowing I can produce results. At present em- 
ployed; want to change by Jan. 1 for good and sufficient 
reasons. Prefer the og West. 
Address 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SECOND MAN WANTS POSITION 
With retail yard company offering advancement. Office ex- 
perience, married, suitable reference. Prefer Dakotas or 
Montana. Competent, Abstainer. 
Address “R. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A JOB 
As manager, assistant, or any place where ability, hard work 
and initiative can produce results. Experience in all branches 
of domestic yellow pine lumber manufacture and retail lum- 
ber, office methods and land development. Competent account- 
ant, correspondent ete. Want something with pay based on 
results, either salary or profits. Proposition must be square 
edge and sound, 90 percent heart. 35, married. 
Address “R. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


POSITION WANTED BY A 
Thorough portable, ready made, ready cut or factory made 
house man. Willing to go anywhere in U. S. or France. I 
know the business and can make good. H. W. LACKEY, 
518 Walnut St., Rockford, ill. 


MIDDLE AGED MAN WITH A GENERAL 
Knowledge of the lumber business from stump to consumer 
desires position as assistant in office. Preferably Chicago. 
Has general know ledge of accounting and good correspond- 
ent. Address “R. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Iy man with 8 years’ experience in retail yard. Age 31. 
Employed at present, but desire change. Satisfactory refer- 
ences. Can obtain results. 


Address “R. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—A POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
Clerical work by married man of experience, not subject to 
draft. : 

Address “R. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





SALESMAN WANTS POSITION 
With some large mill on Pacific Coast or Inland Empire Co. 
Have good knowledge of both White Pine and Fir stocks and 
know Factory lumber. Have been in the business eighteen 
years, twelve years selling experience. Can furnish refer- 
ence. Prefer territory West of Missouri River. 
Address “R, 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


STORE MANAGER 
48. yrs. old, healthy and active, best of habits, 22 years’ exten- 
sive commissary management, an accountant and a result 
getter. Employed. Desires change of location. 
Address “R. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WOMAN EXPERT ON PAY ROLL 
Stenographie and book work desires position in lumber office. 
7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Address a. 5 

COMMISSION SALESMAN, ESTABLISHED 
Trade, wishes to secure exclusive representation Yellow Pine 
and Hardwood Manufacturers, or responsible Jobbers, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and vicinity. 

Address “RESULTS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—POSITION WITH COMPANY 
Affording good chance for advancement. Experienced book- 
keeper and assistant office manager. Now employed by lum- 
ber concern. Not subject to draft. 











Address “R. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
ESTIMATOR 
Thorough knowledge YY plans, construction, ete. 
Address . 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





MILLWORK SUPERINTENDENT 
Of 25 years’ exper ience is open for position. 
Address “R. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
To take full charge (if desired) of a city yard about Jan. ist 


by a competent, energetic man of twenty years’ experieice 
in retail lumber and millwork in cities of 100,000 and ov r: 
good salesman and correspondent; also careful buyer, close 
collector and good financier in general. Now emplo; a. 
High grade reference furnished as to character and abili:y 
Can produce results. Possess executive ability and gid 
general knowledge of commercial law. 
Address “J. L. P..” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—BY SAW MILL FOREMAN 
And Master Mechanic position in the South. Best Referenc: 
Address “R, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





Z. 





LIVE, ENERGETIC SALESMAN 
31 years old, single, foreign born, College education, high \; 
ambitious. Forceful and progressive personality. In lum 
business since school days. Three years’ previous selling : 
perience. Wants connection with good Pacific Coast Lum 
Concern to travel Middle Western States for salary. Res 
Getter. Highest References. | _ Can come on 15 days’ notive 
Address “R, 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


PRACTICAL MILL MAN AND DRAUGHTSMAN 
Good detailer and biller capable to execute to finish after 
the order is taken any high grade residences, commercial 31 
public buildings, store and office fixtures, Long experienc 
as cabinet and machine foreman. 

Address “R. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION BY LUMBERMAN 
Who has several years’ experience buying Lumber. [Tosi 
familiar with the producing sections North and South. ky 
ployed now as such and capable for better position. Best of 
ref. Address “R. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TO SAWMILL MANAGERS & STOCK HOLDERS 
Are your manufacturing costs too high? Have made a study 
of sawmill costs and can furnish the necessary energy ani 
ability to reduce your expenses. Will go anywhere and live 
under any conditions with small compensation until value 
is proven. 
Address “R. 26," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT 
To busy sawmill manager who has troubles in the manufae- 
turing ‘end of the business. Am willing to tackle any propo 
sition and prove merit. 
Address “R. 27,” cadre AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WOULD YOU NOT INVEST IN A 
Money saving device that would pay for itself in twelve 
months? Am offering my services to any sawmill concern as 
superintendent of manufacture and guarantee to save more 
than my salary provided it is practically possible in your 
operation. 
Address “R. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—FIRST OF YEAR POSITION AS 
Mgr. or Genl. Supt. of some progressive Lumber Manutfactur- 
ing Co. in the South who need the service of a wide awake 
capable man who thoroughly understands efficient organiza 
tion, costs, etc., a man who knows and does things. Best of 
references furnished by men whose recommendations will go 
a long way. 

Address “sae; eo.” 


a a Be! 




















care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
With wide experience wants position at once on either right 
or left hand rigs, any kind of timber, and will go anywhere 
and guarantee satisfaction. 
Address 





IRA M. PHILLIPS, 
189 West Elizabeth Street, Detroit, Mich 


CAPABLE COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Wants position. Thoroughly experienced, aggressive, tem- 
perate. Highest references, 
Address . 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED 
By an all around Saw and Planing Mill Man. Strictly up on 
high speed machines and band and circular saw filing. Would 
like to operate Circular mill by M. Good reference North 
and South. 
Address “Pp, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SINGLE OR DOUBLE MILL TO RUN 
By contract. Can furnish own crew. Write fully, describing 
equipment and kind of timber. 

Address “Pp, 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER OF SALES 
Hardwoods or Pine, Domestic or Export. Good on grades 
sales, credits, claims and collections. Excellent correspond nt, 
highly successful a direct from office. 

Address “D. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


POSITION WANTED 
By experienced lumber salesman ; single, age 31, to represent 
high-class lumber manufacturing concern in "Chicago and 
other eastern territory. Can furnish gilt-edge recommen: :'- 
tion from former employers. Have every facility and w:!l 
equipped to render valuable services 
Address “M. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


BAND SAWYER—WANTS POSITION 
Experienced in White ro. gna Hardwoods. Good gra 
Right-hand rig —— 1 references, 

45. WINHGARDNER. Abney, W. Va 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or General Superintendent. Thoroughly familiar with 
lumber business in all its branches. Practical and up to d 
manufacturer and logger. Resourceful and energetic. Hi 
est references. 
Address “M. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
Position wanted by man who has had over thirty yea’*’ 
actual experience, as an operator and manager and as a 
signer and builder of lumber manufacturing plants. Und 
stand the lumber business thoroughly, in every detail fro: 
stump to car. Can furnish satisfactory references as to «>- 
perience, ability and character. 
Address “M. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SALES CONNECTION 
With Fir and Yellow Pine Mills by young lumber salesm« 
acquainted with best buyers in Colorado and New Mexico. 
Will work on commission basis. Can get results. 
Address “M. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAWYER WITH WIDE EXPERIENCE 
Wants position. Expert grader; good on timbers. 
dress BOX 361, Beaumont, Texas. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
12 years’ experience. Can furnish the best of references. 
Strictly temperate. 
Address “L, 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 






































BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Ixxperienced in Hardwoods, Hemlock and Spruce. Left-hand 
rig preferred. Best of references 

ddress, HARRISON SHAW, Jennings, Md. 
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WANTED—TO BUILD A SAWMILL 
Or to operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for a mill, 
any kind of saws. — to none at all this work. 
Address . 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH GRADE RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
At present employed with company doing in excess of $100,- 
000 a year. Connected with same company number years ; 
built it up from nothing. Age 41; eleven years’ experience. 
Desires change where interest can be secured in business and 
ability and energy recognized. 

Address “M. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LOGGING sade el WANTS A 
OSITION 


Can handle any size job. “= do all my R. R. surveying and 
land lines. Know how to control labor. Can come at once. 
Address “T,, 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RIGHT HAND BAND SAWYER 
Wishes position as sawyer. Sawed in all kinds of timber, 
both summer and winter. pest of references. 
Address ’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Estimator of Sash and Door Factory. Can do detailing and 
tilling. Order work and stock combined preferred. 
Address “K, 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER 
Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIA. 
TION, 810 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 
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WANTED—TO BUY 
ear 4/4” #1 Common Quartered Black Gum. 
car 6/4” #1 Common Quartered Black Gum. 
ears 8/4” #2 Common Plain White Oak. 
ears 4/4” Sound Wormy Plain White Oak. 
ears 5/4” Sound Wormy Plain White Oak. 
ears 4/4” Log Run Birch. 
ears 4/4” Log Run Butternut. 
ears 6/4” Log Run Hickory. 
ears 4/4” 33 Common Chestnu 

DUHLMEIER BROS. *. O., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LOGS 

We would like to contract with some Pine Mfr. for his 
Hardwood Logs, and a location for small mill. Please advise 
the probable “amount of the different kinds of timber that 
would be brought in each month and prices per M ft. deliv- 
ered at the mill site. Address 

“HARDWOOD MANUFACTURER,” 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SEVERAL CARS 
SAWED RED Pe —— HICKORY. 





Insc os ROI 








3ibxS ex 
Also Red, White or Black Oak, 2144x27%x31 u 
Write HILTON COLLINS Co, Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 





WANTED 
Poplar lumber, No. 1 and No. 2 Common, 4/4, 6/4 and 8/4 
thicknesses. GAMBLE BROTHERS, INC., 
Highland Park, Ky. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 

A long established hardwood firm, maintaining well organ- 
ized sales force, located in center of consuming trade, will 
handle sales for one good mill cutting southern hardwoods. 
Will handle entire output on commission basis, carry the ac- 
counts, and on a proposition of merit arrangements might be 
made for financial assistance. Address 

“SALES OFFICE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—25 CARS SHORT STOCK 
Pine, Gum, Beech or anything—2x4, 3x4 and 3x5—44, 5 
and 54%’ long, square edged and sound Dry or Green. Ad- 
vise quantity and price 
HOOTON LUMBER CoO., Terre Haute, Ind. 








WANTED—TO BUY. 
100,000’ or more 4/4” #2 common and better Arkansas Yel- 
low Cypress shorts. Dry stock. 
Address “R, 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—2, 000 PCS. 3144 x 46’ AND 
1,500 pes. 314x47’ Clear Straight Grained Hickory. 
CHAS, F, LURHRMANN HARDWOOD LUMBER Co., 
148 Carroll Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—5 CARS CLEAR SOUND OAK SQUARES 
2x2x19”. 2 cars 14 x2x42”. 
W anted—100, Q00—6x8x8 white oak railroad ties. 
A. & H. GAT ES, 4 hicago, Ill. 


WANTED—TO BUY 
Large quantity of long leaf yellow pine silo staves. If inter- 
ested, please wire immediately for full particulars and we 
will mail you blue print with other information. 

THE E. W. ROSS CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


HICKORY WANTED FOR CASH 
We want twenty cars of 2, 2% and 3” Hickory, all grades, 
green or dry, for shipment within ninety days. Prompt cash 
payment—Mill inspection. 
JOHN I. SHAFER HARDWOOD CO., 
Farmers Trust Building, South Bend, Ind. 


MILL CUTS WANTED—SOUTHERN HARDWOODS. 
I want to buy cuts of good mills manufacturing mixed hard- 
woods. Pay cash and give mill inspection. 
On a proposition of merit willing to make reasonable ad- 

vance on green x er. 
LAND G. BANNING, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


_ WANTED—TO BUY FUEL WOOD 
All kinds, for shipment to Chicago. Prompt pay. Good 
prices. Write COVEY DURHAM COAL COoO., 
431 S. Dearborn ‘St., Chicago. 


7 A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS 
Construntion of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
oft the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
inds of construction material. Spcifications and plans for 


each it oa estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers. zt pos 
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WANTED 
1” 1st & 2nd and No. 1 Common Quartered White Oak, also 
vertical grain or rift, 8, 9 & 10’ to 14’ long inclusive. Could 
use a few cars all 10 ft. Write — describing stock for 
lengths and average widths. Pay cas 
BE. L. EDWARDS EUMBER CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


WE ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR 
The following: 

4/4 to 12/4 Log Run White Pine. 

4/4, 5/4, 6/4 No. 3 Com. Poplar, Basswood, Buckeye, Chest- 
nut, Gum, Spruce, — — Pine, Rough Dressed and Re- 
sawn. Send us you 

AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—BLACK WALNUT LOGS 

500 cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diameter, 6’ 

and up long. Will inspect at shipping point and pay cash. 
GEORGE W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 


WANTED—VENEER FOR BOXES 
wes ig in the market for Gum veneer for wirebound boxes, 
d 4%”. CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY, Chi- 
Sen Tilinols. 


WE BUY OAK, BASS, POPLAR, ETC. FOR CASH 
Give full description, age, thickness, * widths, lengths, quan- 
tities, lowest prices. Do you want codperation or representa- 
tion in Eastern rg 

GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—50,000 FEET 5/4 LOG RUN CYPRESS 
PLATT & COMPANY, Onancock, Va. 
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WANTED—ONE SECOND-HAND 


Four hundred horsepower, open type, Feed Water Heater. 
Must be in good condition. 
BOX 358, St. Albans, W. Va. 


Address 
WANTED—A JAW OR GYRATORY CRUSHER 
At least 48x60 of any standard make, also extension hoisting 
boom for Osgood 18 Shovel. 
NEWPORT STONE CO., INC., Newport, N. Y. 


WANT—SECOND HAND 6 FOOT BAND RESAW 
Mershon preferred, for planing mill work, Pacific coast deliv- 
ery. E. B. NETTLETON, Lake, Mississippi. 


WANTED—GOOD SECOND-HAND 
Mitts & Merrill or Diamond ba suitable for _—, _ 
purposes. Address BOX 358, St. Albans, W. 
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WANTED—LOGGING EQUIPMENT. 


A used No. 10 or No. 12 Marion Log Loader. 
price and give exact loc ation. 
Address “R. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ONE TO THREE MILES 8 LB. 
Second-hand or — rail splices ete. for mule tram road. 
. W. HARALSON, Brownsville, Tenn. 


WANTED—ONE McGIFFERT LOG LOADER 
814 or 9x10, Double Engines, Double Drum. 
20x24 Switch Locomotive. 
50 Log or Flat Cars. 


Quote cash 








Cc. BAILEY 
2020 Jefferson County Bank Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 





WILL BUY HALF INTEREST OR MORE 
Of medium size Hardwood Saw Mill operation with five to ten 
million feet good timber, consisting largely of Oak and Pop- 
lar. Address, giving full details. 
“R. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—TO BUY FOR CASH 
Yard doing $100,000 or over annually or several small yards. 
No real estate. 


Address “M. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 
We can supply you with any or all of the books on forestry 
by C. A. Schenck, director Biltmore Forest School. 


Let us send you descriptive —- 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S 





. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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FOR SALE—OR LEASE 
Old-established Lumber Yard, and well equipped Mill. 


Owner 
wishes to retire. Good Business and Good Location. Have 
good stocks on hand which can be turned over at present 
prices on an inventory, or will close out what we have and 
the purchaser or lessee can buy his own stock. Buildings and 
mill sheds all in good order, practically new. Well equipped 
and as nice a yard as in Suffolk County, L. I. If interested, 
call or write us. Subject to prior sale or lease. Mill 
equipped with best machinery. 
D. T. BAYLES & SON, 
Stony Brook, Suffolk County, L. I. 


LUMBER YARD—NORTHEASTERN KANSAS 
Town of 250, real estate $3,000, stock about $5,000, invoice 
at market, do $17,000 to $22,000 a year. 

ARTHUR 0’ CONNOR, Byram Hotel, Atchison, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—IN WESTERN N. Y. 

Lumber Yard, Saw and Planing Mill. Only yard in town of 

1,500. Yard and Mill doing good business. Splendid never 

failing water power. $1,000,000 ee Factory to be 
erected here at once. Fine farming countr. 

30X 363, Phelps, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—LUMBER YARD 
At Jonesville, Mich.; good buildings and clean stock. Best 
yard of its Size in southern Mic igan. Good reasons for 
selling, as owner is living in Californi 











LUMBER BUSINESS FOR SALE 

Fine distributing Point in the finest City in The North West. 
Business splendidly organized. Requires only six hours daily 
of Principal’s time. ales and Profits flattering. Come and 
stay with us till Invoice time Dec. Ist. ‘Don’t buy a cat in 
a bag” and “don’t go to sleep.” Requires $35,000 to handle 
% or $70,000 for all, - te or securities. 


ddress . 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER & COAL YARD 
Annual sales exceed $100,000.00—12% net profit. Can be 
bought right. Real estate leased. Prospects for bumper 
business this year. Reason for selling, owner has large land 
interests which demand entire time. 

ddress “G. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL YARD 
One of best located and equipped, N. W. Ohio. 
Fine town and country surrounding. 
reason for selling. 
Address 








Only yard. 
Good business and 


“M. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


RETAIL LUMBER AND COAL BUSINESS 


on one, small investment, sales $1,200 a month, in southern 
0. 


Acdress 





“D. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER 
Coal and Hardware business in Bethany (Suburb of Lincoln), 
Nebr. Two yards. Requires $25,000.00 cap. Present owners 


desiring to go out of ee 
J. O. ROWLAND, Bethany, Nebr. 





Address or see 





EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell 
Want a job, employees; want anything? 
If you advertise you can get what you want or sell what 
you do not want. 
Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the AmMmR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN would be the messenger which would act 
for you and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and 
allied industries. 
It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 
Get quick returns. 
Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 





SOFT SILVER WHITE PINE 

A perfect substitute for Michigan or Idaho White Pine. It 
has the true nature of Cork Pine and will take its place for 
any and all purposes. 

Bevel Siding Planing Mill and Pattern Work 

Common grades are high and of a nice, sound red knot 
type—will not check—no shakes. 

Weighs just as light as Cork Pine. 

You must come to it—soon—the old White Pine or Idaho 
will be almost impossible to obtain—and only at a prohibitive 
price. 


a Soft Silver White Pine will save you $200 to $300 





ar. 

‘Why not go to it now, and not wait for your competitors 
to force you to it? 

It has the White Pine appearance—texture— 
and will satisfy your customers. 

If you are a doubting Thomas— 
our risk. 

Our stocks are dry, well assorted and just now 
cars and give you quick shipments. 

Order now, as U. S. will soon be using bulk of rolling 
stock for next six —— or longer. 

setter Use Wires. 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—ORDERS FOR THICK OAK 
We own at Crew Lake, La., a very fine body of white and 
red oak, white oak, known as burr oak, said to be the best 
specie of oak for ship timbers. W ould consider order for 
million. feet shipment within ninety day 
FAUST BROS. LUMBER €., Jackson, Miss. 


FOR SALE 


and weight, 
order a car and try it at 


can get 








2 cars 10-4 Sound Square Edged White Oak. 
3 cars 12-4 Sound Square Edged White Oak. 
2 cars 8-4 No. 3 Square Edged White Oak. 
2 cars 8-4 Log Run Sycamore. 
4 cars 4-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
2 cars 6-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
D. H. MOUL LUMBER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE 

200,000 ft. 1x4 & up, 6/11 ft. Mill Run White Pine. 
100; 000 ft. 1x4 & up, 6/11 ft. Dressing White Pine. 
150,000 ft. 1x12”, 12/16 ft. Common White Pine. 
150,000 - os A up White Pine Roofers. 
H 0 & 12” No. 1 White Pine Mill Cull. 
THE ELGIE & JARV IS LUMBER CoO., ie 

18 Toronto Street, Toronto, ¢ ‘anada,. 


SOFT SILVER WHITE PINE 

Kiln dried stock now in our sheds, S28. 
1 car 5/4x8” & wdr. B Fine Com. 1 face 
- cars ap & wdr. B Fine Com. 1 face 

car 8/4x8” & wdr. B Fine Com. 1 face 

ear 8/428" & wdr. Fine Com. 2 face 

car 5/4x8” & wdr. No. 1 Cuts or Shop 

car 6/4x8” & wdr. No. 1 Cuts or Shop 

ear 8/4x8” & wdr. No. 1 Cuts or shop 

Beautiful widths, very soft texture, will not weigh over 
two pounds. 

A perfect, guaranteed substitute for Mich, Cork Pine. 

Can furnish above rough if preferred. 

We have a fair stock in all grades and sizes especially 8, 
10 and 12” Nos. 2 and 3 Com., a nice, sound, red knotted 


type. 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—TWO CARS 5/4 FAS AND 


And No, 1 Com., dry White Ash, largely F 





tt tt 





GEC McCLURE, 
Clark Plumer & M. C. R. RE Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE—NO. 2 BEECH, HARD & SOFT MAPLE 


Elm, basswood, white and red oak. About 200,000 feet of 











Address JONESVILLE LUMBE R CO., Jonesy ille, Mich. 


each, THE LEAMING LUMBER CO., Buchanan, Mich. 
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FOR SALE. BUY YOUR TIMBER THROUGH US CORLISS ENGINES. 
One million feet 1” log run cypress and tupelo, about 30 We offer the best at the lowest prices obtainable in the 1—100 HP 12x36 Allis. 
days dr Will contract with advance of 75 percent. Price States of West Virginia, Virginia, Arkansas, Mississippi, 1—150 HP 14x30 Filer & Stowell Heavy Duty. 
on fupats $20.00, cypress $22. 00 per M. ft., on 8%c rate to Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, North 1—850 HP 30x48 Whitehill Heavy Duty. 
hebes. ‘Address “T, 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. tang a ‘he market” Kentucky. Advise us of your wants area Fire Box Boiler. 
y > —15 » Fitzgibbons Fire Box Boiler, Triple Riveted. 
FOR SALE—SEVERAL CAR LOADS OGER A. ee & COMPANY, All of the above are in excellent condition, 
enn ETT PPANNMURLLER ENGINBERING COMPANY, 
PAUL McFADDEN, Bedford, Ind. aL 9) N 
__10 BILLION FEET PINE AND HARDWOOD Suite 1733 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
STEAM KILN DRIED B. & BETTER Y. P. BOARDS Solid body; 15c per M. Good logging, milling and shipping 
GERNERT BROS. LUMBER CO., Louisville, Ky. facilities. Plenty of crane Sayer BOILERS . ENGINES 
FOR SALE—100,000 FT. BLACK WALNUT LOGS — see | oOo: Stirling, 120 Ibs, 30.8 33842 ATSC, 
“4 rling, 150 Ibs. 2 32x42 Allis C. C. —— 
. SCHWARTZ, Louisburg, Kansas. es OFFER seine dS enbipr ytd mgt —* na | sae HE: ——t 450 Ibs. 32x60 Allis, 32x48 Allis pUBLISHEL 
Morida Virgin Roun ong Leaf Yellow Pine Timber ; in so 2-25) as Ss. 30x Bates ; 30x42 Penna. oa 
WE on YOUR INQUIRIES body. Available Florida Virgin Pine is being rapidly taken | 4-150 Scotch Marine, 160 lbs. 28x48 Mesta ; 24x48 Ham. WHOL © N 
For Yellow Pine. We also do milling in transit, planing, Re- up. ‘This is an unusual opportunity. Price $3.50 per 1,000. 2-125 H.P. B. & W., 150 lbs. 24x48 Bates ; 22x48 Bass —— 
sawing etc. CLARK-RHODES LUMBER CoO., Hamlet, fe Address BOX 1221, Tampa, Fla. 72x20—125 20x48 West. ; 18x42 Allis fsces 
FOR SALE ee 3 ply af Send for list. _—— 
St. Francis Valley, Arkansas, band sawed red gum, dry, Pe oe eskese ores LO ROO Og umm Oe COS “TH. R. WI TLSON MACHINERY CO., Pine st St. pg ! 
choice stock, all grades. Inspection guaranteed under National ges Bt 9 elon, Mee <* pa ‘ ; res 3 Be | 
rules. THE CRITTENDEN LUMBER CO., ; P | 
Crittenden, ” ark. | 
RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS AND SALES EQUIPMENT | 
BY KOBERT Y. KERR. \ 
x diets a3 Rg eid oon aad FOR SALE—18,500 ACRES HOISTING ENGINES | 
new book for retail lumber dealers who wan s ‘ i vey , , | 
Approximately of hardwood timber in East Carroll Parish, | 
cp ge hoo gees — ogee oe ae Soe ee ee Louisiana, about seven miles from the Mississippi River West 1—5x8 Flory D. C. DD with boiler. \ 
ards, ground ion end elevations, framing etc. Size 6x9 of the Town of Alsatia. The timber consists of about 50% 1—7x10 Lidgerwood DC DD without boiler. \| 
laches econtains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high | White oak and red oak, ana balance of red gum, ash, elm, MRP Sp gh tes a on eee | t 
tag? : pecan and cypress. App —1LOx undy Ww oller. || l 
grege + Mey g~ Nias in cloth. Price, postpaid, pj SOUTHERN STATES LAND AND TIMBER COMPANY, a. = Sl ada \ pi 
~ ioneer Bank Building, 840 Union Street, — p. Vertica pressure. \| > 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago. West Palm Beach, Florida, New Orleans, Louisiana. 1—5O h.p. Locomotive Type 125 1b. pressure. pee 
e a Taxi6 Horizontal Tubular, 120 lb. pressure. \ 1 
ngine | ce 
TIMBER FOR SALE. 1—10x15 Ide Slide Valve. | 
1,280 acres hardwood, Oak, Red Gum, Ash and Hickory. Will Sm pe 4 eee y Poet Page” Valve. | B 
cut over ten thousand feet to acre. Fine grade of oak. Three 1—16x16 Rice Automatic. , | of 
miles from railroad in West Carrol Parish, La. Level land. 1—16x42 Allis Corliss | 
Good haul to railroad. 1—24x48 Bates Corliss | 
GOGEBIC COUNTY MICHIGAN, TIMBER Owners: N. W. CALCUTT COMPANY, Dyersburg, Tenn. Underwriters Pump e | ti 
’ | 
eres 1 mile to Lake 640 acres 3 miles to 1—16x9x12 Snow Duplex, 750 gallons per minute. Fully | 
eee oo RR 20,000 ACRES OF WHITE AND RED OAK equipped. . . | P 
Ecosse e oro es a 3,000 as a 1,000 Timber land for sale. Located in Newton & Madison Coun- All A-1 pad 
Hemlock |. 1.112: 4,075,000 Hemlock’... 1.2: 2,239,000 | ties, Arkansas. W. S. DEWING, Kalamazoo, Mich. contition—immentiate chigment. | : 
Basswood ....... 511,000 Basswood ....... 554, | 
cy eeapilaalta 24000 Ash sss..<.000- 7,000 HARDWOOD TIMBER FOR SALE iia eet ee me tee i: « 
nell eke ws es Sikes R 04 a (oube os ae seis 340,000 100 acres oak timber in central Hilinols. og ace ™ ery ars—Tanks | 
SUD 560.0 6 6060-0 705, oe Ae a f . WwW. , Moline, S | » 
Manle .......... 1,070,000 Maple .......... 1,995,000 ’ | : 
BIBOD 5.0 9)6-4 0:00: 7,000 OECR: 6a0s o.0 0's 26, \| h 
NE, 1s os nips. 13,000 ae ee 11,000 \| 
Cedar Logs....... 238,000 Cedar Logs...... 103,000 i 
Cedar Poles.... 665 Pieces Cedar Poles.... | 330 Pieces | t 
Cedar Posts.... 6,250 Pieces Cedar Posts.... 4,100 Pieces | 
Cedar Ties... .. 11875 Pieces Cedar Ties. .... 1,400 Pieces \ \ 
Hemlock Ties. :17, 125 Pieces Hemlock Ties.. 9,800 Pieces \| t 
gd g ced per thousand for Saw Timber. \ 
es edar products thrown in. | 1 
Will sell 7. or ~~ gaa Timber only. Estimates CORLISS ENGINES | : 
uaranteed. Wire or Write. | ‘ 
° IRA E. BUSH, Ontonagon, Michigan. 1—16x36 R.H. heavy duty Lane & Bodley with 15’x29” wheel. 
ip ser R.H. girder frame Bates with 12’x25” i ie |} 
FOR SALE—TWELVE HUNDRED ACRES BOILERS! |Setas Ck box ackee Saas Moses con tela } 
Virgin Timber be ag in oa — Co. es ee = 1—26x48 RH. girder frame Allis with 8x37" aoe 2” wheel. | 
> ") | 
eo ee We offer the following 2 Fes SER ere Wasa with PERS wien | 
A. P. HUELLMANTEL, 138 Ford Ave., H. P., Detroit, Mich. for immediate delivery. \| 
All of these are in stock and will be sold under a positive \| 
THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND FEET BASSWOOD = =. 3% “ . a ibd pressure, "gaa as to their condition and being complete with all i 
Green from saw, any thickness. One hundred thousand feet an ‘pD Pp ga pene: | 
ten quarter oak. One a thousand feet ash, any thick- .—J. ay “g . _" rtned serene THE MACS WAREHOUSE, | 
ness. W. H. COOK & CO., Warsaw, Ind. 2—350 H.-P. B. & W.’ type, 160# pressure. 1455 W. 38th St., Chicago, Ill. | 
5—300 H.P. B. & W. type, 160% pressure. | 
4—300 H.P. ee type, 150# pressure. \| 
2—260 H.P. & W. type, 160# pressure. 
5250 HP. Siinling: 150% pressure. | 
3—72”x18’ Return Tubular Boilers. 1] 
Innumerable others, all sizes. 
All Direct connected Units, A. C. & D. C. | 
AN ATTRACTIVE OPERATION ve Complete power plants designed and erected. ENGINES! | 
300 to 500 million feet Western White Pine well blocked. rh my mc 3 | 
No defect “and especially suitable for shop lumber. POWER BQUIPMENT COMPANY, Corliss Engines. | 
Good logging show. No steep ground. Nine miles of road Engrs., 1—10x24 Hamilton 1—12x30” | 
from center of timber will connect with terminal point taking 1218 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 1—14x36 F 
eastern rates one cent over Spokane. Rate to tide-water, ten 


cents. 
At least 40% of land suitable for growing forage, vege- ; 
tables and fruit. All is under grazing leases. i 1—30x48” 
Price $2 per M. Reasonable terms to large operator with Innumerable others, simple and compound. 
capital. We have exclusive control. 
WELLS GILBERT, 


1—16x36”. 
1—16x42 Bates. 1—22x48 Brown | 
1—30x42” Penna. Iron Works Rolling Mill | 

type Corliss engine. 


Heavy Duty Corliss Engine. 





also Boilers, Generating Units 


Pumps, etc. Complete power Teva designed \ 
and erected. . “ . ” 


1000 Lewis Building, Portland, Oregon. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY POWER EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Engrs., 
Parties owning some four bil- 


121 z 
lion feet of heavy timber in 8 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
the State of Oregon, running 









































; n, FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
90% Yellow Fir, wish to sell 
owing to death of partner. oO ” > 9 
Will make good terms to re- ne 30”x48 
sonable parties buying entire Corliss Engine The diewinn Se 1 
ee ef Mp gl once 3 Wheel 22 ft. x 46’. HP 6 to 800 Engines to make room for other work. "Desctigtiee matter 
ee ‘atin aaddae te Good Condition. Bargain. and prices submitted on application. 
locate sawmill. No agents need Send us your specifications. an; Bp ae ef 
apply: ene - magnon | with All sizes Corliss and high speed en- 3—14’x16” 122" e. 
tui respons yer. ; ; 
nai ae “06.” on ree eKes ia aro innar aw. gines, boilers, electrical equipment, rock ane eed re vote a 2 which special prices will be 
crushing equipment, rock crushers. HARINE. TYNWS MAN ER e TURING COMPANY, 
R. C. HULBERT Write for our list. Birmingham Ala. 
Timber lands. nn. sai and ee. Pages nme ROSS POWHR EQUIPMENT CO ’ 
rates on commission. wenty yeas experience in cruising SS POWER E MENT CO., FOR SALE—1 20x 30 FILER & ST 
nn de nn St Indianapolis, Ind. Rocker Valve Engine. iain 
1 16x20 Twin Engine Feed. 
; ae. BRITISH nppoorenetarra —— Reasonable prices for quick sale. 
nvestments of a = 
W. L. KEATE, Crowe Wilson Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. _— BOX No. 535, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
FOR SALE—15 H.P. FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS bs Gas Engine complete with all trimmings, tanks, ete. Late 
For timber lands or ge’ propertios in Washington, Oregon SECOND HAND AUTOMATIC SLIDE VALVE AND model, almost new 
and British Columbia addres “ a . a . 
i > EW ART. Henry Bldg., Seattle, Wash. CORLISS ENGINES Address R. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
1—-18x42 right-hand Allis girder frame Corliss, complete with FOR SALE 
IDAHO WHITE ot E, aes gt 00 4 ti nq Wheel. One 18x42 Vilter Corliss Engine, Rope Drive 
In Northern Idaho; an excellent logging chance; the entire | 110”x18” R. H. Buckeye Automatic Engine. One 18x40 Hoffmann & Billings erties Engine 
tract close to driveable stream; most profitabie wood to 1—16x36 Nagle Corliss Engine L. H. One 12x24 Philadelphia Heavy Duty Corlits En Ine 
mannfacture, Terme can be made to Teapepunis parties; will | | 1axi8 Nagle Center Crank Slide Valve Gneine. ‘| Hosting Hingine, and Pumps of ll aes aud ma 
eal only w rin . 1—10x16” R “Atlas” e Valve Engine. : 
aahromn “G. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 114" x42" Cooper Corliss Hing gine, gir ae 3 frame. sli Address MERTES MACHINERY CoO., Ssaenaune, Wis. 
aginaw, ¢c 
FOR SALE—THREE HUNDRED MILLION FEET memes es SALE OUR HOSDSERG CORLISS 
; x48. xiou: 
Of Yellow Pine in Baste NS TAD CO NOT NC YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 


MISSISSIPPI BOX CO., Cairo, Ill. 
518 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago, Ill. If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have | 
something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 
TIMBER LIMITS FOR SALE the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in need of an 72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
In British Columbia on easy terms of payment in large or 


ag BS or pt write pieces of dimension lumber, 1x8—to 12x20—40. Weight of 
small blocks; good speculative Xia | presented. RICAN LUMBERMAN, “iiesbation Bldg., 431 South lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 
Apply to R. R. HALL, Peterborough, Canada. Dearborn St., aaa” 


cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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